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PREFACE. 


This book has been written with the view of meeting tha 
requir(^icnts of the Examinations of the Tiuliun ^^liver^- 
ties; and is more especially intended for tfee use of candi¬ 
dates for the Entrance Examinations* We have learnt by 
experience, and have been assured by« the most competent 
educationsxl autliorities, that the want of' iv suitable^ boo^fo? 
tbis purpose lias been long felt. 

Whilst we have comprcssci^onr werlfinto as small adorn* 
puss as possible, and have carefully avoided any detailed 
or abstruse discussions whicJi migl]^ be uninteresting or 
obscure to a youthful reader ; we have been equiiUy careful 
to ovoid the unscientific puerility winch is supposeeShy some 
to be most intelligible and pleasing ^ yciitlP. W© l^ave 
^ideavonrod to erabDily, briefly and in simple languagd, the. 
most striking results of modern research in the interesting 
field gf Indian History ; and hence we venture to hope* that 
this ^ittle book may be found useful, both jt>y the young 
students for whom it is primarily intended, and also (as a 
handbook of convenient size) by the general render. 

Our account of the Modern Period is an abridgment of 
Dr. Pope’s Jarger 'Sext-hooh of Indian K'^jtory'^ and for 
the authorities for that period, we would refer our readers 
to ihat work. 

For the Ancient History, we are largely indebted to many 
articles published at vitrious times in the Calcutta iieview; 
based fbr, the most part on the works of such well-knci^ 
Orientalists as Wilson, Colebrooke, Muir, Lii^sen, Weber, 
fcorre^io, Burnouf, and Max Miifier. The Introductory chap¬ 
ter is maii^y derived from Hamilton’s and Thornton’s 
Gazettfiei-^i drom* Ifcdgson’s Aborigines of India, irom 
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Dr. Hiiuti*r’s Dictionary of the ]^op~ Aryan Dangvages^ and 
from Dr. Cali.^weli’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian Languages. In the First Chapter we have generally 
followed— ^ 

(1) Web6r*s Indische Skiszen (a manuacripfr translation 
of fragments, by Professor Tawuey); (2) Mr. Talboys 
Wheeler’s History of India (the VaidiL and Brahmanic 
Periods) j (3) Mrs. Maitning’s Ancient and MedicevaV 
JiAia; (4) Professor Max: Muller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Liter(Uure^ and Chips from a Ge'^man Work-- 
shop; (5) Small’s Handbook of Sanskrit Litei'ature / 
(6) Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India. 

The Second Chapter is based on— 

(1^ Mr. Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings; 
(2) Professor Dowsoii’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
Muhammadan Historians. 

It is hardly necessary to mention Professor Cowell’s 
admirable’ edition of Elphiustono’s History^ which must 
always be largely used in a work of this kind. The Third 
and Fourth Chapters are mainly derived from this source— 
supplemented however from Professor Blochmunn’s invalu¬ 
able biographical notes on the Aind-Akhar't^ now in course 
of puoacatioD. 

It is necessary to add a few words on the spelling of 
Indian proper names. W'e have endeavoured strictly to 
follow the system recently adopted by the Government of 
India for use in all official documents, and distinctly author¬ 
ised by that Government in the Gazette of India iu- 
April 186S. This system, elaborated by Dr. Hunter In the 
Statistical Department, is virtuaily identical with the Wil¬ 
sonian system of transliteration, as modified by the usage 
of the Asiatic and other learned Societies, and of the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta; with certain further modificat^ous 
officially authorised, to met^t the cases of names (such as, 
Calcutta^ Masulipatam) whose spelling has acquired his¬ 
toric fixity. As wo are of opinion that uniformity is of 
more importance thau'mmn^e accuracy in. a matter of 
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ortLograj)i^iy, we have endeavoured to conforw^ to tins system 
in every case, even where we have con8idcr(|ii the official 
me,dificatious unnecessary? Our best thanks are due to Dr, 
Hunter for the ready courtesy with which he has aided 
us in this arternnt. We append the guide to tilinsliteration. 
and pronuuciatio^u, as-given by Dr. Hunter in his Note on 
the sul»ject. * > ^ 

Loi^g d (as in hhdt, rice,) coiTcsponding to the first a in 
tartan, almond, &c., is represenJed by d. >'> 

Short a (as in man, miru]^) has a varying degree of broad¬ 
ness, from the sound of the second syllable in woman, rural, 
to that of the first syllable in paltry. It is repreaentQ^ 
by a. , ■ ' ® 

The long and short i (-ts^in til, oil-seed, niul'^y, seed,) 
need not, except on rare occasions, be distinguished unless 
in Urdu words. The sound varies from the sharp i in clzque 
i>r poh'ce to the longer i in ravnio,'^^ It is represented by x, 
with the aeeonted * for the long Urdu sound. 

Short and long u (as in putra, soUj^ and ddr, distance,) 
need not, except in rare instances, bo distinguished. It cor- 
n^sponds to the sounds of varying length in b?«ll, pwt, and 
the first syllable of erael, I’aral. It is represented by w, 
with the aceciited u in tlic few words that may "require 
accontuntion. Thus, tbe word or termination pur, a city, 
need never be accented ; as altliougli it is long when written 
in the Persian character, it is short when written in the 
Nasrari or Bengali. 

€ ek, one,) corresponds to the English a in mate, 
dare, or the French^c' in mechant ; and is represented by c. 

o (us in kot, a fort,) corresponds to the English o in note, 
lore; and iyiTcpieseq^ed by o. ' , * 

ai (us in maidan, a ^plain,) nearly corresponds to the 
English* vowel sound in ride, size (but is broader) ; and is 
represented by ai. ^ “* 

au (as in C?a^<r) coiTesponds to the English vowel sound 
' in cloud-.hnd is^rejjresented by au. 

Ja nuan/ l.v/,‘1872. 
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Chapter Ij, §^11* line 7j^or Savitrt read Sdoitri, 

*' Chapter ITL, § 30, line 6, dele § 30. 

Chapter IV.* ^art for Bahraini read Bahmani, 
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INTRODUCTION 


PART 1. THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

§ 1. Extent. § 2. Two Great Divisions. § 3. Bomadaries of Hinddat^. 

§ 4. Five Natural Divisions of Hinddstdn. ^ 5. Tlie Dakfain. § 6. Four 
Natural Divisions of the Dakliin. § 7. General remarks on tlte Geo-" 

. graphy. § 8. The Gate of India. History of India affected by its> 

Geography. 

a 

§ 1. India may be^ described rongrbly as the countey which 
lies north and gouth between the Himilaja mouritajjis luid 
the Great Indian Ocean. From the port 2 » of Kas^lji in the 
extreme west, to the eastern borders of Assam, isa distance 
oi about 1800 miles; a like distance separates Cape ('omorin in..< 
the south from the nortliern extremity of the Panjdb; and the 
area included between these limits has been estimated at about 
1,500,000 square miles. India thus cAttends from the 8th degree 
of north latitude to the 36th ; and from the longitude of 66® 44' to 
that of 99® 30', east of Greenwich. 

§ 2. 'i'hc first and simplest division of India is idnto Kortb 
<lnd South—called respectively Hindiistdn and the Dakhin; both 
have stroff'gly marked inatural boundaiies, and the latter forma 
what is called the Indiaif Peninsula. ^ 

§ 3. Hin(^t4n is bounde<i on the north by the lofliest moun¬ 
tains iff the world, the llimalnyas, which separate it from Thibet and 
th^igb land of Central Asia. On the weal its natural boundaries 
are Uie Indus and the mountains which rise from'its western bank f 
these ^levatiens are called the Sulaiin4n range where they separate 
the Fanjab from Afghanistan; and have various local names, the Hafi 
mountains and others, further to the south, where they divide Sii^d 
^ from^Biluchistiin. The southern frontier rests with its western 
eS:trem|by on the Arabian Sea (inclisding the Gulfs pf Kach and 
Kambby), mid its eastmm on the Bay of Bengal: in the inter¬ 
vening sp’^e, ^here It abuts on the Dakhin, it is formed bv the 
Yindhya HiRsjjnth their continuations in Chuttia K4gpur (mr Chota 
K%por)and uattack. The eastern boundmry ef Hindtist&n is nob 
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80 clearly defines as the others; it Is formed by ranges of hills tn 
Bast Assapi and Manipw, running southward from the eastern 
extremity of t;he Him&lfl^ range and^ forming the watershed^ 
between the basins of the Brahmaputra and the Irawadi. ^ 

§ 4. Hindust&n, by its physical characteristics, is divided iniOi> 
five portions of unequal size and importanc"; i—- 

(1) . The whole of the w^est is occupied by the basin 
of the Indus, which enters the country at its north>west comer, 
and flows almost directly South. The lower portion of this basin 
is generally arid and barren, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the river or in those t'oets where artificial moisture can be 
applied by irrigation; and on its eastern side it merges in the 
sandy wastes whieh will form our fourth division. The basin of 
the upper Indus, well watered its foiur tributaries, the Garrah 
(formed by the junction of the Satlaj and the Beyah), K4vf, 
Ohinab, and Jhdam, possesses a most fertile soil. 

(2) . The great valley of the Ganges, which rising in the 
Himalayas not far from staie of the upper waters of the Indus, 
flow^S across the country in a direction generally south-east 
or cast^, and drains the' whole/ of the southern slope of those 
mountains, and the northern dope of the Vindhyas and their 
continuatiouB. The rich alluvial soil, and the comparatively damp 
climate of the lower basin, make the province of Bengal (includ¬ 
ing the immense delta of the river) one of the most productive 
countries iu the world; whilst the upper basin,, with a climate 
which exhibitgi greater extremes of temperature, is in many parts 
har^y, if at all, inferior in fertility, and produces in abundance the 
great staples of food, besides other commodities in vast quantities. 
U'be Ganges receives as tributaries on its right bank the Jamnfdi 
(which, with its great feeder, the Chambal, is scarcely less import¬ 
ant shan the main river), aad the Son; on its lefr the Gumti, 
the Ghogbra, the Gandak, and the Kosi. Of the innumerable arms 
which inclose and intersect its delta, only the most westerly (the 
Hugh) is ni?uaUy navigable. Steamers can ascend the river as 
far f s the junction with the Jamnah; and it is navigable for boats 
up to its descent from the mountains. c 

(3) . The valley of the lower Brkbmaputro, which drains 
the south-eastern slopes of the Hipi^layas and the'daountainous 
region to the north of Barmah. The Delta of the Brahmaputra is 
contiguous to, and not clearly divided from, that of the Ganges— 
one mouth being'fed by ofl&hoots of both. 

(4) . The Great Indian Desert^ which separates the Jower 
vallety of the Indus from part of the upper valley of the Ganges, 
whjch is watered by the Jamnsh and its tributaries. It coiisidts of 
extenrive sandy tracts interspersed with several fertile oases, 
some of the hotter being of ccusiderable extent. 

(5) . A plateau or tableland, whose western-wall is formed 
by the range of the Ar&valU mounfolQB, and its eastqpi by the hillo- 
cf Bandelkband. It slopes gradually from the^ Vindhya mountama- 
«u the south, till it sinks on tiie no^ to the Gangefic valley* 
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f§ 5. SoQ^hera India is divided from Hii^dstia* b^r the 
* Tindhya mountain-system. It was former}^ considered ^ be , 
•bounded on the nortn bjr the NarbtM^h; but the mountains to 
ithe^iorth of that vallej mark a more definite frontier line, and 
we shall see hereafter that these highlands really indicate tiie 
boundary of difi^re^ races. The Dakhin is in. the form of a 
triangle ; its base this range.of hills; its tides, the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal respectively (the former on 
the west called the Malabar Coast, ^he latter on the east the 
•Coromandel Coast) ; and its apex at Cape Comorin. The island * 
nf Ceylon, to the south, has been little^oncerned in the history 
of Iduia, and need not be described here. 

I 6. There are four natural divisions of the J>akhin:— 

(1) . The valli^s of the Narbaddah and Tipti, runnii^ 
from east to west, south of the Vindhya ra^e, and separated by the 
S&tpdra andMahddeva hills. Both rivers rise in the billy region iiv^^* 
•the east of Central India; which forms the watershed between Iheir 
basins, and those of the Wain-Ganga ^he northern afHuent cw the 
Godavari) and the Mah^nadi. The upjjpr valley of the M^h^nadi 
may be considered to belong to this region; the lower valley 
forms a part of the third division of the Dakhin, and on its 
uorthem side is contiguous to the lower valley of the Ganges. 

(2) . South of the basin of the Tapti, the land cises to a pla¬ 
teau, which is bounded t)n the west by the lofty range ofthe Wes¬ 
tern Ghats, and«n the east by the lower and less continuaus chain 
of the Easteni Ghats. These hills run^ soiAh-east south-w^t 
^Respectively, nearly parallel to the adjacent coasts. They meet 
at the southern comer of the plateau (which thus forms a iriangla 
nearly similar to tlie gre^t triangle of Southern India, of which it is 
thecentral division) and are then continued in a single range to Cape 
•Comorin. The Western Ghats are Ihe watershed of the coihitry 
.south of tlie 'lapti; and hence all the rivers of |uiy consequence , 
—the Godavari, the Krishna, the Kdveri—rising in these hills, 
£nd their way eastward to the Bay of Bengal through the valleys 

^of the j^teau and the extensive breaks in the chain of* the 
Eastern Ghdts. This* ^reat table land is divided by the valley of 
the Krishna into two smaller plateaux; the northern, which ^ 
ithe larger ^ the twx), bei^g often called the Dakhin Proper; 
.the southern, the plateau of Maisdr or Mysor. To the south 
oi^the plateau of Maisiir is a mountainous tract formed by the 
junction of the Eastern and Western Ghdts. This group is 
the Nilgiri Hills, f^nd from its elevation possesses a climate 
as tenmerate as that of France. For Europeans it' is one of the 
bealifuest localities in Jndi 

. (8). The lowlands which lie between the Eastern Gbits 

«nd the Bay of Bengal are in many*parts of considerable extent. 
The]^ stretch from the valley of the Mahinadi to the southern 
'fSoint of^*the continent, and include the lower basins of the Mahi- 
Jiadi, the Gqdivarf, the Krishna, and the Kiveri. This tracts 
whilst it contains some of the hottest districts in India, is also 
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^ghly productive, but its coast is almost totally destitute k>f 
harbours. ^ ^ , 

(4). The atrip ol' cduntry between the Western Gh&ts and 
the Indian Ocean, extending from Gape Comorin to the moufh 
the Tipd, whilst it is far naiTOwcr and more rugged thail the last 
division, abounds in natural harbours, adU has* been from time 
immemorial the resort of an extensive maritime commerce. 

§ 7. From this description it will 'be seen that India can 
only be entered from the sea or by crossing lofty mountains. 
These mountains are generally (as m the case of the northern 
frontv^r) so high and cd.itinuous as to be impassable; i?r j'^here 
il^ey are lower and more accessible (as on the west and east), 
the barrier is str/»ngthened by the addition of a large and rapid 
river to be crossed almost at The foot of each range. In this 
way the lower courses of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
^whilst they lie within the natural frontier line, luateriolly increase 
the strength of their respective frontiers, of which they form 
as were tlio lining. The only point which is not thus guarded 
is the, iiortli-westeru corner of the Panj&b, which is also the 
most northerly point of the country. Here arc the great pasess 
into Afghfinibidn over the mountains which connect the Sulaim&n 
with the Himalaya range; and not for fi oiu these passes, the 
Indus becomes fordable at certain times of the year. By this 
road nearly all the early invaders entered India. 

§ 8. ^Biit this gate, the only land approach to India, has 
-always been^ easy tt* guard, for the defiles are narrow and 
well known,The mountain road long; and these considerationo, 
.together with the fact that the adjacent hillb have been inhabited 
by wild and predatory tribes, prebumabty hostile to an invader, 
have probably firequcntly deterred the hostile attempts of ambi- 
fiotA^ conquerors. The re(]utl*cmeuts and improvements of modern 
wftrfare increased rather than lessened the difficulties of an 
invasion from AVgh4nist4u or Central Asia; and when it became 
necessary for an invading force to drag with it heavy trains of 
field and siege guns, India became virtually secure its land 
side. From that time it has been, and in/pareutly will continue 
to be, almost hopeless for any external power to attempt to obtain 
u footing in the country, unless it htv such a superiority over all 
rivals at sea as to enable rt to make the three thousand mdes of 
sea>board at once an open gate leading to every part of .the 
country, and a basis for military operations. 

§9. In the following pages we bhall ^ see that the history of 
India has been largely affected by its geography; it may be 
well here to point out one or two salient featured in whiifii this 
has-been the case. First, its geographical isolation has had a 
strongly marl^ed effect on th4f national mind and on the national 
habits. Shut out during long ages from any active inter<^urse 
with other nations of a more progressive character^, and usually 
undisturbed by any deeply-stirring revolution^ the manners and 
•customs and outward life generally of the natives of this country 
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bare been •f a singnlarij stafaonarj and nncfiangin^ nature. 

* The national intellect, from the same causes, Ifas alwaj^ been of. 

*an unpractical and spec^latire castf^wliilst its lack of external 
indlience and excitement made it at once original and self-suffi* 
ment; the same want caused an extreme addiction to a dreamj 
selfrcontemplatftqp. "^his^tone of thought made philo 80 f)fa 3 r and 
the abstract sciences not on^ the highest, but also almost the 
only worthy, object of fnan's pursuit; it produced a theology 
either absui^ly dogmatical or wildl^ metaphysical, or both,—^a 
system of mathematical and physical science in which proofs of “ 
great slyll and high cultivatiou appear sMe by side with 
ary *and ridiculous theories; and these and similar stuqjes' 
usurped, not only their due share of the attentwn of the learned, 
but also that Bhai*e which, amongst less secluded races, has been 
devoted to the various useful and elegant^cieiices and arts which 
have contributed to the perfection of nioaern civilisation. ipuei- 

Secondlfff whilst the strength of the national frontier^has 
rendered attempts at invasion rare,* it will be seen that the 
attempts that have been made have be^i almost always ^uc^ess- 
fill; which fact may perhaps be explained as follows. On the 
one hand, the difficulties of approach were always in themselves 
so formidable, that no reasonable commander would attempt an 
invasion except in great strength: on the other, hand, long 
habituation t«) peace, ^nd the enervating tendency of a^compara* 
tively inactive life in a hot climate, on a soil that requi^sd very 
little labour for its cultivation, rendered Ae inha^tgnts for Ae 
most part so unwarlike, that an army which had survived the 
dangers and hardships of the Himalayas, and the hostility of rough, 
and haidy hill-tribes, us*ually had little to fear from the resistance^ 
of the dwellers in the plains. 


y PilRT II. THR POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. 

f 

§ 10. DivisiOBS. § 11. Britii^ Indio. § 12. Feudatory States. § 13. 
Indepdhdent States. § 14. Territories of Foreign Foropean Powws. 
§ 4^. British Territories outside the limits of India Proper. 

§ 40 . Tlie political divisions of India at the present time into 
British India, Feudatory States, and Independent States, is not 
of grout historical importance; for it has only been gradually 
established during the last hundred years. But the subOivi* 
Hion qf British India into provi»€es and districts, and the divi- 
(dona of the rest of India, are generally Ae relics of ancient tenri- 
toriaf ditisioys which will frequently be referred to in the follow¬ 
ing pages; and consequently some knowledge of their sitoatimi 
aind extent will be essential to the student of Indiw history. 
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J U. Inait a. it lifts been defined in tlie First Pfirt, contaim 
.ftbont fifteen bundfbd thousand square miles, and a populatiou of 
two hundred millions. ($f ^his, about„nine hundred thousand' 
square miles, And a population of one hundred and fifty Mil¬ 
lions, are under the direct rule of the British Goveinmenf, 
represented by a Viceroy or Qovemor-Gefieral.r British India 
is at present divided foV administrative purposes into the follow¬ 
ing provinces 

1 . Bengal, including Ass^, Orissa, and Bihfir, under a 
liieutenant-Govemor. Beng^ extends over the lower courses of 

^ tj^.Q^ges and the Brahftiaputra, including the large delformed 
by^iose rivers. Its chief towns are Calcutta, Dacca, Huglf, and 
Murshidabad. «> 

Assfim consists of the valley 6f the Brahmaputra. Its chief 
town is Qowhatty. Oripa is south-west of Bengal Proper, on the 
c:^rhores . of the Bay of Bengal, and consists of the basin of the 
Mal^nadi and some .other streams. Its inland districts form a 
wild and mountainous region, in which meet the northern conti- 
nuaf^onf of the Eastern Ghfits and the eustera continuations of 
the mountains of Central India. Its chief towns are Cattack and 
Puri. Bihfir is a province north-west of Bengal, on the Ganges. 
Its chief town is Patna. 

The territories under the rule of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal aito more than two hundred thoijLsand square miles in 
area; tlv% population is between forty and fiftyn millions. The 
G(^’ernmenl^as sepatated from that of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of India’in 1843, and erected into a Lieutenant-Governor^ 
rhip in 1804. 

2 . The North-West Provinces, including those of 
Benares, Allahabad, Agrah, Gorakhpur, Kohilkhand, KumEon, 
Miriifb (or Meerut), and AjmfK Of these, Benares comprehends 
that part of the bpsin of the Ganges which lies west and nortli-west 
of Bih&r; Allahabad, Agrab, and Mirat, successively occupy the 
basins of the^Ganges and the Jamnah and the Dodb between those 

' riven;; Gorakhpur extends northward from Bihar to the Hlma-' 
layas of Nepal; Kohilkhand is nortii of Mivat and Agriri, east of 
^e Ganges, and extending to the Himalayifts; Kum4on (including 
Garhwai) is in the Himalayas, northcof Kohilkhandpand Ajmir 
is a province in the centre of Rajputina (for which see below). 

The North-West Provinces are now, since 1834, under a Li^- 
tenant-Govemor; they contain a population of over thirty mil¬ 
lions, with many important towns and qities, of which the ohief 
are Agrah, Allah&b&d, and Benares. 

3 . The Panjib is also under a Lieutenont-GovernOK It 
consists of (1) the basin of the Indus and its five tributaries men¬ 
tioned above(2 ) the moun*cain valleys to the north-ei^t ana' 
north-west of that basin (Kingrah, Peshawar, &c.); (3) the premnee 
of Behli (recently taken from the Lieutenant-GoyemArsMp of 

North-West, and added to the Panjib), which Km to the sotith 
and south-east of that biudn, and is separate ^ from the 
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199'orth-W'ett Frovinoes bj the river Jamnah. if^ntains a p(mu- 
lation of about eighteen millions. Its chilf towns .are Liahor^ 
Multan, Amritsar, and JOehli. On^tlie annexation of the Panj&b 
Jn*L849 it was placed under a Board of Administration ; in 1853 
it wa^ormed into a Cliief Oommissionership, and in 1859 into a 
Xiieatenant-Geierndrshipi. 

4. Oudh is a ricl^ and extensile province enclosed be* 

tween the sub-Himalayan independent state of cpil on the north, 
and the territories of the North-West*Provinces on the east, south, 
and west. It is watered by the Ghoghra, the Gumtf, and other* 
tributaries of the Ganges. • 

1^ is administered by a Chief Commissioner; and occupi^ an 
area of about twenty-four thousand square nriles, with a popu¬ 
lation of about three millions. Its chief towns are Lakhnan 
(or Lucknow), and Faizabad, near the remains of tlie ancient and 
famous city of Ayodhya or Oudh. The Lucknow residentija'i^ 
wa«t originally formed in 1773; and the C^ief Commissioii^rship 
was formed on the annexation in 18dd. 

5. The Cliief Commission ^hip of the Central^ Pro- t 

vinces was formed in 1861 of three distinct territories, viz ,:— I 

The Sagar and Narbaddah territories, on elevated tract ^ 
embracing a portion of the Vindliya and Mahkdeva ranges, and 
containing the head-waters of the Narbaddah floiyng westward, ^ 
and of many tributaries of the «)amnahand Ganges flolring north¬ 
ward. The area is about twenty thousand square miles. The 
province lies south of that of Allahabad. • • 

Nagpur comprises the greater part of what was formerly 
called Bardr and Gondwana. It lies south of the S^gar aiijd 
Norhadilah territory, and comprises the basins of the upper waters 
of the Mahduadf and the Wainganja. The area is about seventy- ^ 
six Ihousand square miles, and tlie population about five mfllions. 

The “Tributary Mahals,” a territory lyii^ to the cast ot^ 
Nagpur. 

6 . The Presidency of Bombay, under a Governor and 
Counei^lies wholly on the western side of India. It embraees the 
upper half of the we!?ti*rn coast, together with part of the interior 
table land of tlie Dakain. Exclusive of Sind (which occupies the 
bas;n of tH® lower Tndus),«it comprises:— 

Part of the ancient province of Gujardt, lying round the head 
4»f the Gulf of Kamb&y. ^ 

Part of Ebindesh, extending along the course*of the T&ptf 
smd the IdMrer portion gf tlie Narbaddah. 

The districts of the north and south Concan, which lie along^ 
th^ coast between the Western Ghdts and the sea. 

The districts of Ahmndnagar and Pdna, and the pfbvince 
of Satara; lying eastward of^the Gh&ts, and forming part 
of table land of the Dakhin. These provinces, with Sind, « 
occupy anworea of about one hundred and twenty thousand \ 
8 i](nare md^s, and contain a population of about thirteen ) 
tndlions.. ” 
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7u Th^ Presidency of Madras occupies all t1^ soufiheriw 
part of the peni^sul^ extending from Cape Comorin to the borders 
of Bengal on the eastern cfoaSt, and to (^hose of Bombay (with 
the exception of the small intervening territoi'y oCOoo, belong&z 
to the Portuguese) on the western coast. It comprises the fallow^ 
ing provinces. 

The Northern Circarfi, bounded on^ the north' by Cattack in 
Orissa, and on the west by the Eastern Gh&ts, is a rather nar¬ 
row strip of sea coast, containing the basin of the Krishna. The 
•chief town is Masulipatara, near the mouth of the Krishna. 

Th|I^Jarge province o€ the Carnatic embraces a lur^ part 
uf^^uthein India. It is divided into the Lower Carnatic, lying 
along tbe eastern opast below tbe^Eastern Ghats ; and the Upper 
Carnatic, an inland plateau above the line of those mountains. 
This province contains Madras, Arcot, and many other important 
riApwns. 

Coijnbator is a smidl inland territory in the western port of the 
Gamadc. ‘ o 


Majlab^ is a province on the western coast, north of the feuda- 
to^ state of Cochin; and iWth of Malabar is 

Canara, extending along the western coast as far os the bound¬ 
ary of tbe Portuguese territory of Goa 
* § 12. Upwards of six liuiidredT thousand square miles of terri¬ 

tory iu India arc under tbe rule of,native pryices, under the pro¬ 
tection ol^ the Bridsh Indian Govern men t. Th^se States are 

bou&d by treaties, in return for this protection, to render certain 
feudal servii^*'to tbe paramount power; as, for instance, in ^ 
sqpae cases, to furnish a certain number of troops in time of war. 

These states may conveniently be divided into live classes: — 
(1) the Native States of tbe Dakhin and of South India; (2) the 
Stateifthat are the remains Lf the Mahrattas; (3) the llajput 
, States; (4) the Hill States of the Paiijdb and Himalayas; (5), 
other protected Stktes, chiefly in Bandelkband and Central India. 

(1). (Of the Native States of the Dakhin by far the most 
important is that of the Niz4m at Haidai*4b4d, which contains nearly 
one hundred thousand square mUos of territory. Ituompl'ises the 
table land of the Dakhin, being the centraf portion of peninsular 
India, and watered by the Godavari ,and the Krishnif'and their 
tributaries. Besides Haidai^bid, it contains Aurangabad, 'and 
other important cities. ^ 

Mysor is the southern table-land of peninsular India, south of 
the Nie&m's dominions, and separated from them by a. strips of 
tbe Madras tomtones. 


Cochin is a small province on the south-west coast, south of 
MaJabar. South of Cochin, and extending to Cape Comorin, ia 
the native state of Travancor. ^ ' 

(2). t>f the Mahratta States, the most important lorms 
the dominions of Sindia; sometimes called Gwalior frbm'tho 
name of its capital. It is of vei^ irregular wshape, stretching 
from near the need of the Gulf of Kamb&y to tlie banks of 
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«lilie Jananal^. It indttdes nearly the 'whole of th% olateaa of H41- 
nnd contains more than thirtj-three Ihoiisaml swaxie miles. 

Most of Qujarat, including neniiy *the whole of toe peninsulfl 
^^Kathiwir^ is.ruled bj the OaikW'ar. The capita is BarudSi, 
^ear dlie Gulf of Kamb&y. These dominion^, contain between 
four and five Ijiousatid square miles. 

Indor, or the*domituons of the famihjpof Holk&r, is a territory 
of very iftegular shape, conrasting of many detached pt^ions. 
Fart lies to the north, and part to the south, of the Vindhya 
mountains; the former being watered by the Cymbal, the latten 
by th&Narbaddah. The capital is Indar, situated on the nlat^u 
of fdmwah. Its extent is upwards of nine thousand sauarcn&«dww^*''« 

Two other Mahratta Statedlof small sizejare Koihaputf and 
Sawant-WaH, nearly enclosed in the southern portion of the 
territories of the Bombay Presidency. 

(3). The K&jpdt4na States aifl about twenty in numb^.,^ 
Of these, two (Ajmir and Mhairw&ra) are British possessions. 

There are fifteen Rajput Staten; of Vhich the chidT are 
Maiwir or Udaipur, Jaipur, formerly called Amber, and Marw&r 
-or Jodhpur. The capitsi of Udaipuifia now a town of 1ihe*same 
name; but was in early times Glutor, a fortress of great renown 
in Indian history. 

In R^jput^a there are alsO two J&t States ^hartpur and * 
Dholpur or Gol]ad)^and one Muhammadan State (Tatik). 

Rkjputana embraces the country of the Ar&valli giountains, 
and exteuds from Sind eastward to the valley^f the Jamoah. 
It contuiiiB an area of more than one hundred anH^ twenty thou* 

^ sand equare miles, and a population of about ten millions, 

<4). The Hill States are situated in, or adjacent to, ttie 
valleys of (he Himalayas; the chief are those of Sirmiir, Bil&spur, 
Bussahir, and Nalagarh. To the«ft may be added Sikhim, wsmall 
State much further to the eastward, between the territories of 
Nepkl and Bhutan. The Sanitarium of D&rjiling, belonging to* 
the Government of Bengal, was purchased fropi the Rkj4 of 
■Sikhim. ^ 

* (fi). In addition to the above are the States of Bandel* 
khand ; the importaift State of Bhop&l, in the south-east comer 
-of M&lwall,*extending frogi the Narbaddah, northward over the 
Viddhya mountains; the territory of Rewah, east of Sandelkhand; 
^ach, a State occupying a peninsula to the north-west of GujaiAt, 
4md under the government of a chief called the RAcf; and many 
>4xtlier states, in Gujar&t, in M&lwah, and in many other parts of 
India. * 

Kashmir, with its capital Srinagar, occupies a fine valley 
in the Himalayas north of ^e Panjib. It is watered by the 
Jhe^am. It formerly belonged W the Sfkhs of the Pfinjab; but 
vras, in 1846, ^greeted Into an independent State, under a Mahkrija. 

IS'epll is a narrow strip of territory extending along the ecuthem 
alope of the HiiyAlayas for a distance of about 500 miles. Its 
-capital is Khatmandu. The ruling tribe is the Clhurka. . 
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Bliut&Orto tbc'east of Nep&l, is bounded by the riTfr Brahma*f 
putra on the sbntlf and eouth^eest^ and the Himilayas on the 
north. ' * « ^ ^ 

§ 14. The French possess the towns and adiohiing land«bf 
Pondicherry, Ghandernagore, Karikil, Idah4, and Yanaon« The^ 
Portuguese hold Goa, Diu, Daman. , * , 

§ IS. It is unnecessai*/ here to do more than mention the Bri¬ 
tish possessions, outside India rropei*, of the Island of Ceylon, 
fiouth of India; and the territories of British Barmah (including 
Arak&n, Pegu, and Teuasscrim) to the east of the Bay of Bengal. 



PART III. RACIJS AND LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


§ 16.^ A collection of many nations. § 17. Foreigners. § 18. Muham¬ 
madans of foreign descent. §'19. Races that have occupied the country 
since tlitedswn of history. §20. ^Successive waves of conquest. §21. Aryan 
Races. § 22. Non-Aryan Races. § 20. Dravidians. § 24. Aboriginal 
Tribes. § 25. The Himalayan Nuu-Aryons. § 26. The Non-Ary an 
Tribes of Central India. § 27. The Aboriginal Tribes of Southern Indio, 

f 

§16. Tlfe population of India is compose J of many distinct 
racegp som^ diifering widely from others in habits" aud customs, 
in language, cligion, aud even in appearance ; aud the com¬ 
mon name/nt/mn, like the common name Muropcariy is applied* 
t(r>all the members of a collection of majiy nations. We will 
hero analyse this collection as it exists at the present day ; it 
will b|^ seen hereafter that a cIc^tt uudcrstaiuling of this difference 
of race will be of the highest importance in the study of the 
r earliest history, an^, will be necessary for the profitable study of 
the history of later times. 

§ 17. It will be useful to exchide at once from our analysis 
all inhabitants of a distinctly foreign origin. Amongsif. these 
should be eouuted not only Europeans (ini;fudiug Eurasians or 
thei ofispring of a mixed parentage), Chinese and^^he other 
non-Indian Asiatics, and the'many alieii nationalities of compura- 
tivaly recent settlement in the country; but also such communities 
as the Armenians, the Jews of Cochin aud other i>arts, an^ 
the Parsfs who, though long resident here, have always been 
insignificant in point of numbers, have always retained thcir 
alien characteristics, and have had no influence on the histo^ of 
the GOi 2 ,ntry. 


* Tlie Pdrsfa, chiefly resident in and about Bombay on the weaC colist, 
belmsg to the ancient Persian race, and are the descendanter of refugees 
from Persia who fled to India on the fall of the Sassanfan Dynasty in the 
7th Centiuy. ^ 
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* § 18. We may also exclude at once from qmr analysis those 

Muhammadans who are of foreira ^ descent/ — tlmt is, those 
Muliammadans who are not descended from converted tiindds. 
«^cir number has been estimated at nearly one-half that of the 
entird Musalman population, or about twelve millions. Thejr 
are chiefly fbund in the upper basin of the Ganges; but they 
form an important clement^in the popul^ion throughout Horthem 
India. They are divided into four classes: Sayyids, Mughuls, 
Fath&ns, and Shaikhs. The Sayyids claim descent from the- 
Prophet, taking the prefix Sayyid before their names, and some* 
tinjesethe title Shdh. The Mughuls*are, os their nauic^midjefl^. 
descendants of the companions ^ or followers of the Tata% cem- 
querors of India; and arc less numerous than the other chases, 
^ey are generally fairer in complexion than the rest, and have 
a Tatar cast of countenance. They ar§ often known by the affix 
Beg; and sometimes use the prefix JMfr or Mirza. The Fathd*,i. • 
are of Afghan origin, and are always kppvm by the affia^Khin. 
The Shaikhs are a miscellaneous ^lass, generally including ail 
thfisc Muhammadans who do not i;^long to any of dbhe» other 
classes. The Muhammadan aristocracy are much attached 
to the languages of their ancestors, Persian and Arabic, and 
study them carefully; but their common language is llindustdui 
(which is also a common medium of commumeatioy for all classes* 
and in all parts nf^india). This language was origfiially merely 
the UrdUf or Camp dialect of the Musalman invadera, and was 
formed by a mixture of Persian, with the*vemuci|jgirs of thetiasin 
of the Ganges. 

§ 19. The remaintbsp of the inhabitants belong to those ratfes 
which have occupied the country since thc<luwu of history. They 
form the vast majority of the wjiolc population. But amongst 
thenc arc included numerous nations which differ from caciP o.ther 
in all charnctoristics of race—appearance, ma^iers, language—as^ 
widely as they differ from tliose nati utilities which we have 
already excluded as being manifestly and historically foreign. 

§ 20^ All the countries best known in history have been peopled 
by successive wavcfpof conquering invaders pressing more and 
more on ^le earliest mhabitauts; and the latter, as we can assign 
to them ^*other origin, alTe usually called aborigines, or chitaren 
of the soil. It has almost Invai'iably happeneii that the con¬ 
quering race has itself occupied the most fertile Jands of the 
country, especially the river basins, and has either reduced the 
kborig^ia^ tribes to «a condition of serfdom, or bas driven • 
th^ to the more remote districts. In cases where a second 
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^ R is hardly nedesaary to observe that the broad dlvinon of the natives 
of India, intS Hindd8,and Muhammadans, is founded on a distinctioii of teil- 
gion only; even on the subject of religion it is opt to eonv^ -vei^ errone¬ 
ous nodoiMs; and it is of no ethnological importance whatever. 
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raice of invf|4oi:s^a6 followed on the first, and has sivoeeded ^ 
conquering h in its fum, the latter has usually been compelled to 
occupy the more remote districts, and ha§ driven the aborigines 
still farther back, into the inaccessible fastnesses of mountsAs 
and forests. It has Ions been known that India forms no esccep-* 
tion to the general rule. The combined result of all researches clear* 
ly proves, by the most cdhapletc induej^ion, that at* least one suclk 
wave of conquest poured over the country in early times; and we 
have obtained a fturly intelligible account of that conquest (whiclr 
%il] be briefly discussed in our first chapter) by combining the 
ancient literfiture with the results of investigations 
into^odern race-characteristics and language. The last nten- 
tioned investigations appear even to point to another and earlier 
tide of invasion. For the sake of clearness, we shall first con¬ 
sider those races whic^jj^ came into India on the clearly 
.-•iofined wave of conquest mentioned above—those, namely, 
which^are called the Aryan races, of whose advent and origin 
a short account will be given hereafter. The original lan¬ 
guage of those tribes was Sanskrit; and the various dialects 
m use at the present day, which are derived from this stock, to¬ 
gether with the extent to which it is modified in them respect¬ 
ively, will afiord us some guide in determining the full efiects of 
‘ this invasion pn the population of India. 

§21. The Aryans, entering by the nor)^-west passes, and 
descending first the valley of the Indus, and tlv^n that of the 
Oarfges, attainj^^ their fhU strength and development on the latter 
river. Hence Jtlindi, in its two branches—Kanauji, probably the 
descendant of the dialect of the old Aryan empire of KanauJ 
[see Chap. 1.], spoken in the North-W^t and Oudh, on the 
upper and upper-middle course of the Gauges; and Mithilf 
(similiirly related to the language of the Aryan kingdom of 
^Magadha) spoken in Bihar, are both nearly connected with 
them parent Sanscrit. Panjibi, or Jfitski, spoken by Sikhs, 
on the i^per <.waters of the Tndus ; Sindhu spoken on its lower 
course i; Oujar&ti fuid Mahrathi, in the north-west portions of the 
pemnsida; Beng&U, in the lower valley the Ganges; and 
Uijy^ in Orissa, from the Ganges to the Mah&nadi,—all these 
f languages teach us that th<»<^ations whv'h speak them Al'e more or 
less Aiyan In their descent. * A considerate admixture of don- 
Sansknt wojrds in Bengali implies that the advanced guard of 
the Aryan race, on its eastern frontier, has mingled largely 
-with the conquered tribes; the language o^ Sind in the extreme 
west of tbe country, in like manner testifies to a large infusion oT 
BUdchf blood in its inhabitants—infusion which we recognise 
as the'remains of a Bildchi occupation; whilst Mahrdthi, extend¬ 
ing over the north-west of th^ Dakhin and into the a^ocent 
parts of Hindustdn, and IJriyd occupying a similar but smaller 
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Aassified as %on-Aryan; and many, perbaps most, scholars inidine 
to the belief that there is a sufficiei^ family likenei» betireen all * 

* of ||iem to justify us in grouping them thus. But their diversities 
are sUU numerous and great. One such diversity, clearly de^ed 
and obvious, meets us at the outset. 

§ 23. AlargI porti^^n of this remainder consists of nations hardly^ 
if at all, less civilised and polished than those of the Aryan stock; 
living in towns and villages, in plaii^ and river basins. Their 
location, it is true, is situated to the south of the mountain rangea • 
which cut off the Dakhin from Hindiist^, and is therefore re* 
mot^ the coveted lands of the fertile northern plainffp*7r-?* 
the soil they cultivate is generally good, and often rich. Tlrey, 
for the most part, profess a religion which is Ihore or less based' 
on the Brahmanical religion of their Aryan neighbours; and 
tbeir manners and customs are genernllg not very unlike those 
of the hitter. Above all, they possess polished and cultivated?^’ 
languages, one at least of which (T&mil) boasts a considerable 
literature. At the same time their personal appearance usually 
testifies that they are not connected bja descent with the Aryensf 
and the evidence of their languages decisively proves that they 
belong to an entirely diilerent race. This race has been called 
Dravidian, from Drdvada^ once the name of a considerable district 
of Southern India. Of the Dravidian langiiagec, ^Tel^u ia 
the speech of the krgest community and the dnest tril^ of 
southern India? On account of its soft accent and* muifg|pal 
tone, it has been called by Europeans the ItaliiilDof the East, 
^hey occupy the greater portion of the eastern side of the 
Dakhin, a territory whese limits coincide in some respects with 
those of the ancient kingdom of Telinganah, and which is bound¬ 
ed on the nortii-west by Mahratli^speaking races, and the 
north by the Uriyas. The Oanarese language is the vernacular 
■Arougbout tiie great part (including all the southern portion) of" 
the valleys and table lands between the Eastern ami Western 
Ghats, which formed our second geographical division of the 
Dakhin ^and it extends in parts to the western coast. Its bame 
is derived from thaf#of the ancient Carnatic kingdom, from 
which als%^ring the names of the British districts Canara and 
the Came^^; but the studint must not be misled by this simi¬ 
larity of name, for these two districts lie for the moat part beyond 
tfte limits of the Oanarese language. A similar caution is neces¬ 
sary with regard to the Tdmil language, wliich is frequently 
called MaUbar^ whilst it is chiefly spoken on the Coromandel 
Tdmil^ and ito western variety Malaydlam (which ia really 
spdi^ on the lower part of the Malabar coast), are the v^rna- 
•culara of the whole of the southern corner of India, inclining 
the adhthem portions of our third and fourth geographitad' divi- 
sionv the Dakhin. This language shows marics of :|^t 
culture and •refinement, and possesses a considerable 
Twe Chap. !,#§ 91J. The architectural and o^er retiunne' 'ip^ 
are scatter^ orer the country, and the atate of tiie lang^^i^,. 
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ctmBxm ihe tr«dit^ns that the Tamilian race attsilned a higfii 
■state of (^vilisation in ^remote ages—probably long before 
tiie Aryan Invasion of India. 'The race* is said to be, on the' 
nphole, gay and ingenious, producing skilful mechanics and oo^ 
emigrants; and its members are desciibed as certainly the least 
scmpulous and superst^ious, and the most^ntei^iaing and per¬ 
severing race of Hindus.” « 

§ 24. The second great^branch of the Non-A-ryan races and 
« tongues of India embraces all those scattered remains of a pri- 
* mitive population that are now found especially in the more 
SlTe or inaccessible aistriete—in the rugged monntaita of the 
north-east frontier—in the sub-Himilayan region and* the 
Tarai or swampy^ungle which forms a belt between that region 
and the plains—in the vast forests and on the hills of Central 
India—and throughout<*he whole extent of both ranges of Ghats 
■"^nd the least accessible parts of the adjoining hill districts. To 
these also may probably be added a considerable portion of the 
lowest stratum oi the pop^ation of the plains, called Ddsyans 
by tbe conquering Aryans i;, who preferred slaveiy to exile from 
their ancient homes, arid who probably ultimately formed the 
greater part (in Northern India) of that vast class who were 
maiibrmly repressed by the old lirahmanic system under the gene¬ 
ral caste-i^arue of Sudras Chap. I., § 3]. Apart from the 
latter class, the aboriginal tribes may be «conveniently divided 
as follows, into three groups. 

§ 25. The^bes of N on-Aryans that inhabit the hills and valley a 
bordering on the Himalayan region are very numerous. Thf 
chief are, the Bodo, Kocch, and Hhimal ^with the Garo and Ka- 
ohiri, believed by some to be merely submvisions of one of the 
fortJjj^r), on the north-eastern frontier of Bengal; the Lepcha 
tribes in Sikbiin, and the Lhopa in Bhutan; and the Kiranti and 
many other tribes in Nepal. 

§ 26. A great number of these aboriginnl tribes occupy the 
Jungles and Mils of Central India, from the forests of Orissa on the 
ei^t Co those of Gujarat on the west; extending southward along ^ 
both ranges of Ghats ; and northward inti^lhe hills of sSuth-west 
Bengal, into those of B^jput4na, and into many parts of tlie inter- 
wemng plains. There ar..:?iihe Khonefej in Orissa, closfiy allied to 
the Gonds of Sagar and the neighbourhood of the Narba^dah., 
There are the Kols of C^uttia Nagpur divided into Mundas a 1 ^d 
Ur4ons; and closely connected with these are the Santals, Bhu- 
rnij j and other clans of Bengal and Biha^. On the svest are the 
Kolis of Gujarat, the Bhfls of Marwar, &c.; and in intermediate 
districts ai’e Bhars, Cherds, and many others. 

§ 27. The aboriginal tribe^of South India inhabit the hills and 
TBu^s of the southern parts of both ranges of Ghdts, ^d or 
the Nilgiri hills in which those ranges terminate. The Tuda 
tribes of the Nilgiris are well known; there are|dso &ota. 
the Kuiramba tribes, arid mauy others. ^ 
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THE HINDU PERIOD. 


PARTI. THE ARYAN INVASION. THEA(X30DNTS 
OF THE VEDAS, • 

§ 1. General character of Indian history.* § 2. ^Tfae Vedas. § 8,* The 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of India. § 4. The Primitive ^Ar^^fma. 

§ 5. The Aryan Invasion. 

§ 1. The history of a country usually consists of two parts: 
an earlier portion, about which our sources of infcyrnation are 
few and for the most joart untrustworthy; and a latef portion, 
about which we possess full and connected accounts. The earlier 
portion is often called the legendary peridd, becs^e our cHlcf 
Ipurces of information are usually in the form or legends or 
ancient popular tales; the later portion is called the historical 
period. The history of*rndia, before the Muhammadan invasions, 
belongs chiefly to the former period; no connected account 
can be given of events before that e?a. * 

It usually happens in the history of a countiy that during s 
long middle period (sometimes called the transition) the accounts 
are partly legendary and partly historical. This, hewrever, is less 
»true of the history of India, than of that of most other coantrieB; 
for the hiftory of the latter part of the Hindu period is not much 
clearer or more aceurace tmn that of earlier parts. On thp 
other hand^Nivusually happens that, in the legendary period, there 
are certain points or landmarks about which our information 'is 
(q|iring to some accidental cause) so fttll and accurjite as to 
deserve the name of history. These accidental causes usually^ 
are»^r*#, temporary contact witli foreign nations whose history^ 
haa been more carefully preseirved; secondlyy the testimony 
soifiefffriter whose worira possess extraordinary claims to credibi-^ 
lity ; Ihirdlyy the testimony of the inscriptions on coins,* on| 
lSu!ldii]gs, on memorial stones or pie:?es of metal. We shall Bee?., 
that, tibese causes have thrown much light on some isolated p^odii'< 
in e^y Jfodiag history. 

§ 2. In that section of our Introduction which Ideated of the 
races and languages of India, we pointed out that the original 
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[CI^AP.*!. 


>4(or mdigencm^) inhabittiniB of India were at a ver]» early tima, 

. before tbei.,dawn of liistor]^, conquered and partially disposseesed * 
biy'*a.raoe of invaders called Siryans. ^ r 

Tbe accounts both of tlie early Aryan invaders and of Ifieir 
piedecessors in the country, are mainly derived from an axamiif- 
ation of the Hymns of the Vedas, the iSost ,fU!icient religious 
books of the Aryans; Supplemented by the hints derived from 
investigations into the languages of tbe various Aryan tribes, 
and from a comparison of ihe manners, customs, and languages 
of the non*Aryan tribes at present inhabiting some parts of 
J&jdia< 

'^'here are four Vedas, called the Rig-Veda, the Ya^ur-Veda, 
the Rama-Veda, ^and the Atharva-Veda. Each Veda is divided 
into two parts: the Hymns or Mantras CSunhitds), which ex- 
presa the wants and ^spirations of the worshippers, and hence 
■<. ^throw light on the social condition of the people ; and the Brah- 
maqas, mainly referring to religious rites and ceremonies. 

Of these writings the m1>Bt important are the Hymns of the 
Kig.-Veda, which is the, oldest of the Vedas, and the oldest 
work in any Aryan language (its date is supposed to be about 
14(!^ Hymns are addressed to a deity manifested in; 

fhe^Iienomena of nature—to Indra, the god of the sky, often 
arepresented^as the Supreme God—to Agni, the god of fire—to 
Varuna, frie god of the firmament and of rpin—to Savitri, Surya, 
Mitra, Blames of the god of the sun—to Vayu, the air—the. 
Mkruts or ^nds—Tyshas, the dawn—tbe Aswius, and many 
'Others. ^ ^ 

e § 3. Prom the Rig-Veda we learn that the aborigines of India : 
—'Called herein Dasyus, Rakshasas, A suras, or Pisachas—were a ' 
-dark-complexioned race who did not worship the gods of the ^ 
Ar^ns. Many of these aboriginal tiibes were very powerful, ■ 
4tnd ofiered great resistance to th^e invaders. One of their chiefs 
was called SamlSara, who is said to have dwelt forty years upon 
the mountains, and to have possessed one hundred strong cities. 
The<>non-Aryans were, however, ultimately conquered ; some were'* 
driven to the mountains and forests, whei^(as we noticed in the 
l^ntroduction) they are to be found at the. present day; some 
pi::obably retained their p^wer and hrcame highly cerfrlzed, in the 
south of India; and others were reduced to slavery, and ultimately 


mixiDg with their 
.-muderu Hindds. 


conquerors, formed the lowest class of tlm 


§ 4, With regard to the invaders of India, langua^ teaches 
ns that they belong to a race (called Aryan or Indo-European) 
wluch included the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Persians^ and 
most of the modem nations of Europe, such as tiie English, Ger- 
mips, French, and many others. All these nations originality lived 
'mother as one tribe; inhabiting a country abounding in moun- 
t^^ l^es, and foiiests, and possessing a rather eold^cfimkte-^pro- 
the elevated country of Oentral Asia about the banks of the 
The European tribes wore the first to leavb, ohe 1^ one 
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tkis early bfime of tbeir race; tlie Persian and pindd* Aryana 
*8eem to have long remained together. Finally, tHese too separated; 
vmd the Hindii Aryans j^irected tbtir *march through the Hindii ' 
KuHi and Himdlaya mountains, towards the plains of India. 

"*§ 5. sThese Aryan invaders were settled, during the centuries 
to which the IJiedas efaiefly refer, in the Panj&b. The Saraswati 
(a small river between tbe Satlaj and the Jdmnab. which now loses 
itself in the sands of the de*sert) at this early period flowed into 
the Indus; and frem the sacred character which is usually 
ascribed to it, it is believed to have flowed through the centre of the • 
chief Ai;|an settlements, which were prob^ly located on its 
duriii^ n>any hundreds of years. They were a people p^l^ly 
pastoral, partly agricultural. That they had adtaii]^ a cer^n 
degree of civilisation is obvious, from the fact that they possessed 
houses, chariots, mailed armour, ships, and merchandise. The 
system of government was apparently a patriarchal one—the head«. 
of the family being the chief of the tribe, and also ite priest. | 
The coun^ created or frl‘quented by ahe Devatas, or gods ot the^^ 
VaidikAryans, is called Urdhmdvarta by Mann; and il^ispro<*^^ 
bable that this name was meant to include all that part of the i 
Punjab which was occupied by this race before it penetrated \ 
further into Uinddstin. 


Part II. THE CONQUEST OP HINDUSTAN BY THE ARYANS. 

• * » 

«§ 6. The Aryan Conquest of Hinddstifa. § 7. The rise of the Mon¬ 
archy and the Priesthood. • § 8. The Sanskrit language. § 9. The Greats 
Epic Poems. 

a m 

§ 6. Gradually the Aryan invaders, crossing the Saraswati, 
began to push their conquests southward and eastward in Hindust&n. 
The period of their advance has been called the Heroic Period of 
^Indian history; and probably occupied many centuries. They 
appear fimt to have occupied the country from the SaraswaO to 
the Ganges, called by Ulonu Brakmarshi~desa^ or tbe country of 
divine sagii^^he peculiar cc^untry of the Brahmans. § 27^. 

Then»they passed on to the Madhya-demy or middle land; ex¬ 
tending as mr ns the junction of the Jamnah and the Ganges, and 
fiom the Yindhya Mountains on the south to the Himalayas on 
thq north. And finally tlicy became masters of tbe whole country, 
from the W e'l^tern or Arfdiian Sea to the Eastern Sea or Bay of 
Beng^ called or the land of the Aryans. 

§ 7. It is obvious that many social, religious, and constitu- 
' lioiial changes iimst have occurred amongst tee invaders, during;, 
the cejhturies of their slow advance down the valleys 
Jammh aand the Ganges. At the commencement of tnis period^ 
they probabl/ still retained the patriarchal simplicity of the 
Vaidik times. • Gradually, as many clans ax flixaU|eB united, fc^ 
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purposed of w^fare, tlie beads or chiefs of some of tlftise clans g(ft 
. more powar than fhe r€at,^and became H^ljas or Kings. At the * 
same time they ceased to Set as priests for their clans, finding* 
it^more convenient to employ substitutes; these substit*&te8 
gradually became the hereditary priests of the people; ••and m 
this way it is probable that the JBrdlimaiiiSc p^Hicsthood sprang 
into existence during •the Heroic ,Period. At first they were 
doubtless subservient to the military cla^s, called the Kshatriyas; 
and they probably remafined so during the times of war and 
< disturbance that accompanied and followed the Aryan conquest 
of j^nddstdn. But wCen the invaders began to setlj^e down 
pe^eabW in their new country, the Brdlimans commended a 
seri^ of encroachments on the power of the Kshatriyas, which 
terminated in the complete supremacy of the former. 

The establishment of^tbe power of the Brdhmans, and the humi- 
oliation of the Kshatriyas, probably occiijjied a long series of years; 
but jt is represented in the legends as having heen accomplished in 
one oloody war. "f^he Ks^iatriyas arc said to Lave slaughtered a 
tribp called the Bhrigus ; and in revenge Parasu Rdmu twenty- 
one times extirpated theVhole race of the Kshatriyas. I’his is 
obviously an exaggeration; the truth j)robably being that those 
Kshatriyas who refiised to acknowledge the Brahmonic system, 
were conquered and slain or banished. 

§ 8. The language of the early Aryan,Hindus, the Sanskrit, 
of which we get the earliest known form in th® Vedas, is one 
of^he most^beautifuS' and most perfect languages of the world. 
It forms the basis of most of the modern languages of North¬ 
ern India (see Introduction, § 21). It reached its highest 
development in the great Epic Poems of the Hindus, the 
Mah&bharata and the B4raayaua. 

§”9. The events commcllnorated in the Mah6.bh4rata and 
the H^mayana appear to have occurred at undefined periods 
during the Heroic Age; and arc reproduced in the poems, 
mixed up wkh an infinite number of additions and exaggera- 
tionr [see § 19]. 

t Taut IH. THE LEGENDS OF THE MAHABHJ^EATA 

§ 10. The war between the Fandavas and the Kauravas, the main story 
of the Mabt^bhdrata. § 11. The Episodes of the Mah^bh^rata; the Blia- 
gavad'Gftd, the stories of Sdvitrf, of Nalaoud Damayantf, of the Harivansa, 
of the Deluge of Mann, of SakuDlaUu 

^ **•«« 

§ 10. The Mahkbh&rata is a vast storehouse of legends,' con¬ 
taining (it is believed) ono hundred thousand stanzas. It iu 
said to have been compiled by Vyfisa; but Vyksa means simply 
an arranger, and seems hardly to be a proper name>-tthe* same 
name being given also to the compiler of uie Vedas: 

The poem consists of a main story (die great war between the 
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Ffiudavas and the Kauraras); and a large numl^er of'long and 
important episodes. . "f i. ‘ ‘r'** m t 

• The legend of the great i^'ar is as^onows;— 

X rojid familj, said to be descended from the Moon, and hence 
called 4)he lunar race, had removed from Fray6g (or Allah&bad) 
to HastiD4pnra,,a to?rn on the Ganges not very &r from the site 
of the modern Dehli. Bharata had beerf king of this city, (see 
§110), and was ancestoV or two brothers—the younger named 
F&ndu, and the elder Phritar4shtra. Fdndu ruled the kingdom 
successfully for some time; but at length abdicated, and rctiredT* 
with hiawife and his five sons (the l^idavas) to the j'^’^gles 
of the llimalayas. BhritarSshtra succeeded to the throi:^ in 
his brother’^ absence. Before long Pandu died mountain 

retreat; and his widow K an tf and their five sons, the P^ndavas— 
Yudhishthira, Bhfnia, Arjuna, Kakula, ^d Sahadeva—returned 
to Hastiiidpura, to the protection of Bajd Dhritarishtra. The 
Raja had a hundred sons (the Knuravas or ^Kurus) of who^ the 
eldest was Duryodhana ; and there ^as great jealousy between 
the P4ndavas and the Kurus, which was increased »byj, the 
nomination of Yndhisthira as Yuvaraja or viceroy of his uncle 
the Raja, who was now blind. 'I’he tutor of all the young 
princes was a Brahman named Drona; who had come to live 
at llastiiiilpnra, on aeoimnt of an insult received f«|Dm the King 
of Panchala, a neigjlibouriiig principality. * 

The jealoiisy»at length grew to such a pitch that Dbritar^htra 
was perfiuadcd to send away the Pandtfras to ^^'anivata ('the 
^odoin Allahabad). Here their cousin Duryodhana, the eldest 
of the Kauravas, endeavoured to destroy them by burning their 
hemse ; but they fled, *fud were enabled to get away safely by a 
report that they had been burnt in the fire. 

in the meantime Drupada, th<? King of Pnnch^la, bad pro¬ 
claimed a Swayamvara (.vee below, ^ *24), to find a husband for 
his beautiful daughter Draupadi. 'i'he P^davas attended; 
Arjuna won the lady, who became the joint wMe of the five 
bwJthers In consequence of this powerful alliance;* the 
Kaurava* agreed to gt|^o up to tlic Pdndavas a ])art of the realm 
of Jlastindpura; and the latter built a capital for themselvgs 
at Iiidra!fR*)iatha, the site (£ the modern Dehli. 

Yudhishtliira, the eldest of the Pindavas, being now triumphant, 

r ^rformed the great sacrifice called the lldjasiiya (fee below, 
24), to indicate his position as an independent Rdji. 

.Duryodh^ia now ch^leuged Yudhishthira to a gambling- 
match. The latter lost all he possessed, and finally staked and 
IflVte^iimself and his wife Draupadi. The latter was grossly 
insulted by the victorious Kauravas, but was finally (by order df the 
*blind^old king Dhritarfishtra) allowtd to depart with her five hus¬ 
bands ; and they all went into exile for twelve years in the jungles. 

IS tMfe tlmteenth year of their exile they went in disguise to a 
city called Virata, whose Rdjd they helped in a war against the 
Kauravas. KHshna, afterwards worshipped as an amtdr or incajma. 
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lion of V^bnuy^liad several times appeared as an ally o{^tbeP6ndA«r 
yas ; and iBr*'epresei^ed os a hero or deini-jn:od of the first rank, ilia 
part in the poem is so important tliat he has sometimes been 
considered the real hero of the Mahibhirata. - He now end4a>^ 
voured to bring about a reconciliation between the cousiiis, but 
fidled; and thereupon followed the catastrophe^ of the whole poem. 

The two parties, witlf their respective allies, met on the bloody 
field of Kurukshetra. Krishna, the R^ji, of Virata, and the R&jfi, of 
Fanch^la helped the Findkvas; Droim aT)d the RSji. of Madra 
*<grore the chief allies of the Kaunivas; and on the battle-field 
appeared the ancestors df most of the princes of India (ty£ later 
tun^. 

'J’ne ba^tJ« Ias*^d for eighteen days. All the Kurus except 
three were slain, when the fighting ended.. These three, how- 
in the succeeding night treacherously murdered all the 
F&ndava troops in their sleep, with the exception of the five 
bititk^rs and their wife Draupadi. 

The P&ndavns were nowP triumphant, and Yudhishthira was 
Hasdn&pura as well ns of Indrnprnstha. But they were 
miserable at the loss of a*!! their relatives. They resigned the 
kingdom, and with their wife retired to the Himalayas; where 
they were translated to heaven by Indra. v ,• 

§ 11. Theve are many well-known and important episodes in 
the Mahdbb&rata. A beautiful philosophic^il dialogue between 
Krishna and Aijuna, just before the commencement of the great 
bat&e of KupAkshetrAj is called the Bhagavad^td. It is an 
illustration of "SToga doctrine {see below, § 37), and was pro¬ 
bably a late addition to the poem. 

.Another beautiful episode is the legend of the lovely SavUri^ 
and her devoted love for her husband Satynvat. She ultimately 
save^ him from the death th which he had been fated, by her 
importunity in demanding his life from Yaina, god of death. 

The most celebrated of these episodes is the exquisite story 
of Nala and Damayanti. Damayanti was the beautiful daughter 
of BliCma, king of Vidarbha or Bardr (see Introduction, § 11) ; 
and Nala was the youthful Rkjk of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Njshadha. They loved one pnother; and Nala won the hand of 
Damayanti at the Swayaovara, in spit of the oppositlfe%. of four 
gods who also loved the damsel. Hereby he attracted the jeal¬ 
ousy of thp demon Kali, by whose machinations he subsequently 
lost all his possessions in gambling, and retired in despair to the 
jungles. He was accompanied b^ the faithful Danmyanti; but 
deserted her in the forest at the instigation of the demon. The 
poem is mainly occupied with the wanderings of DAmayantf,'v'her 
return to fathmr’s court, her long search for the lost Nala, ^ 
and their fbal happy reunion. ^ 

. The Harivansa^ or Family of Vishnu, forms a sort of appendix 
to ,the Mamibh&rata. It recounts the adventures of |i[rislma,1bid 
the late of bts fiunily; but commences with an, account of the* 
cije&tioD of the worl^ and of the patriarchal and regll dynasties. 
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Another*episode is The Story of the Delufce of Mahu^ corres¬ 
ponding to the Deluge of Noun. T^^e story of SAkuntalA, the 
subject at a later period of a beautiful drama by K&lid&sat 
•i»ee § 110), al^ appears in the form of an episode in the 
Mah^harata; and there are many others:—aU the episodes occo- 
ipying about tlt];ce-foarth8 of the poem. ^ 


PART IV. THE RAMATAN>. ^ 

-«*r 

§ 12. Tlie scene. § 13. The author. ^ 14. The youth of R4ma. 

§ 15. Rdma's banishiiicut. § 1C. Ills wanderings. § 17. Sitti carried 
off by Rdvana. § 18. The invubiou of Ceylon. „ A 

§ 12. The scene of the Mah4bh4rt|^a was mainly laid in the 
North-West of liiiuliiht&n; but the scene of the R&m4yana is 
far more extended in its range. The Aryan Hindus are repre¬ 
sented in the liA,ru4yann, not only as possessing rich and power¬ 
ful kingdoms in Ayudhya and Mithlld (the modorn Oudh and 
Tirhut) but also an penetrating into the forests of Gondw&na 
and the Dakhift, and even invading Lank4, the modeivl Ceylon. 
This is one of the reasons why it seems likeljjr^hht the events 
^referred to arc of a later date than those refeiTed to in the Mah&- 
bharata. , * 

§ 13. The autlior of the poem was Vdimiki; he is thought by 
some to have lived iu the age of J^ma, who u the hero cf the 
legends. 

§ 14. Il4mn, afterwards worshipped as incarnation of c 
Vishnu, was the eldest son of Dosaratha, king of the rich and 
prosperous city of Ayodhya or Oudh; of the ractf of Ikshw&ku, 
said to l^e dcscendccl from the Sun, and hence called a sola^ race, 
He had a brother ntAued Lakshmana; and two half-brothers, of 
whom one was Bluiruta the son of Kaikeyi, the second wifeiof 
Dasgratftftf *ily snapping *the great bow of Janaka, king of 
Mitliil4, Rama won for his bride the lovely Sit4, the daughter of 
danaka; and his brothers married the three other princesses of 
Mithil4. Dasaratha, overjoyed at the heroism of his son, attend¬ 
ed Ids nuptittls ; and on»ltis return to Ayodhya, prepared to cele- 
brate the elevation of R4ma to the dignity of xuvardja or vice- 

• § 15. At this time the happinei^ of the royal family was mar¬ 

red by the malice of a waiting-maid, who excited the jealousy 
of ^ueen Kaikeyi and induced her to demand the office of Yuva- 
rl^a for*'her vm Bhiirata. Dasaratha had long before promised 
Kaikeyi to grant her any two boons she pleased to ask ; and the 
•queen shu^ herself up with tears and shrieks in the Krodhd^draf 
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•or cliamber of until the old king consented, in Hhe utmost 

jnisezy, tOifbanisu Akcaa, fqr twice seven years, and to iustal Bha- 
rata as Yuvar^a. * « ^ 

R&ma piously prepared to obey bis father’s commands; and 
endeavoured to console bis mother Eausalyfi., bis mfe Sitia, and 
his brother Lakshmana. The two laMer tefused' to leave him; 
end in their company, the hero left tbe city amid the wailings of 
the people. 

§ 16. Every step of the wanderings of H4tna is well known 
‘by tradition, and the journey is annually traversed by thousands 
of pilgrims at the presenSi day. From the banks of the Qho^bra 
he Tj^ent to those of the Gumti, thence to the Ganges in the neigh¬ 
bourhood .Mlah&bdd, and thence into the district of Handel- 
khand. Here he was affectionately visited by his brother Bha- 
rata, who had sternly refused to }>rofit hy the machinations of 
Kaikeyf; and by him he was told of the death of is father 
Das^atha, and was ^implored to return and take the hingdom. 
R4ma refused, declaring that he must fulfil his father’s vow ; and 
for t^en years he and Stf^ and Lakshtunna continued to wander 
from hermitage to hermitage in tlie great forest of Dandaka, pro¬ 
bably the forests of Central India. 

§ 17. At length the famous hermit Agastya § 01] presented 
B^a with aifbow and weapons of miraculous power, and advised 
him to live for the remainder of his exile nit Janasthdiia on the 
banks of.the Godavari. These forests were at that time inhabited 
by'’*Rdk8hosa8j5i£or mitnsters] and monkeys; who ai-e generally 
believed to represent the aboriginal tribes \jtee § 3], A woman 
^moug these Jidksbasas fell in love with K5mn; and being repelled 
by him, invoked the vengeance of her brother Bavaria, the demon 
king of Lftnkd or Ceylon. Havana by a sti'atagem succeeded in 
cnri^ing off the faithful Siid'tu his palace in l^ankd. 

§ 18. Rama, yi his pursuit of Ravana, was aided by the king 
■of the Vultures, by Siigriva the king of the monkeys, and 
especially by nniiunmt the monkey-general; under which names, 
again; there is doubtless concealed a reference to an alliance 
between Kama, the Aryan invader of kSefath India, and some of 
tlje aboriginal triliea. By the aid of the gods and the monkeys, 
a bridge was built from the mainland to Ceylon; aitfJ^iter jnany 
vicissitudes, Ravana was slain, and Sitd was recovered. Sitd, 
having undergone the trial by fire to prove that she had be^n 
faithful to her husband, was joyfully received by Rdma at the 
command of Agni, the god of fire; and the hero, accompanied by 
bis wife and brother, by his monkey-allies, and by tbe brother 
of Rdvana, who had joined the invaders, returned to Ayodl^a in 
triumph. They were received gladly by Bharata, who tmme- 
■diately surrendered to Hdma the kingdom which he had held in 
trust for him. 
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PAKT V. THE HISTORICAL LESSONS OF TftE MAHA- 
RUAKATA AND BAMAYAiTA. ^ 

• • 

§ 19. "rte Icge^s har$ a foundation of foot. § 20. The comparative 
age qf the MahdUidrata and the Rdmdyana. § 21. Manners of the period 
^f the Mahdbh^ata. • § 22. Feiiod intervening between the Mahdbh^ats 
and the lUCmdJrana. § $8.* Manners of «the age of the Ramdyana, 

24. The Swayamvcera^ the Jtdfosdt/a^ the Aswnmedha. 

§ 19. As the Mahabhfiratn doubtle# refers to rCtil quarrels tMl 
occuared amongst the invading Aryans during their conqijest of 
Hftiduatdn, and to real struggles between thosa Ama n s a nd^he 
aboriginal tribes; so in the tUbnlous stories of ^ ilarn&yana 
tbere^is doubtless a reference to a real invasion of South India 
and Ceylon by an Aryan conqueror in •very early times. No 
portion of these conquests was, however, retained by the Aryjpns; 

J for long after, in B. C. 546, Ceylon was |f:ill inlfabhed by K&k&liasas 
(i. e., uiioonquered aborigines), who are said to have been subse¬ 
quently conqueretl by the Hindd warrior Vijaya. Amongst the 
llravidian riu*ps of tiie southern coast of India, there are still 
ancient families who bear the name of Iksbw^u or Okkdku, 
li&ma’s ancestor. ^ 

§ 20 It has been stated [§ 9"] that the eventfil* referred 
to in these x>ocms Recurred at various luideikicd periods in the 
Heroic Age.of India. The ''cQOVpilftl**!’*'*'^ of the IHahi- 
bli^rata was probably later than that of the HAmayStia; but as a 
rule, the historical facts concealed under the legends probably* 
refer to a mucli earlier time. The Aiyana were, at the time 
referred to in the •Mahdbharata, mainly settled in the Rpper 
valleys of the Giuiges and Jamnah; whilst in the time m the 
liamiyana, they had full and pifteeablo possessian of Ondh, and 
were pushing their conquests into the iSontli of India. 

§ 21. The habits of the i>eopIe described »> the JVIahdbhiratA 
were primitive; their paldarcbg,! households, under the mild 
despotism of the head of the family or clan, were most simple in 
tbeir iftraiigemouts.* Even tlioae who are described in the legends, 
as Priuceit and B^ias tended cattle and cleared land by burning 
doy^n jungle; they mariced the calves of their herds at stated 
periods, and regularly pe^ormed most of the usual labours 
^ of faniigyL. and rustics, ^eir meals were also gimple; the^ 
were prepared by the mother or wife, and women took their 
^ meals hi^pbly after the men. Flesh-meat and wine appeared at 
their banquets. All the men of a clan were brought up together 
IQT^traiued to defend their crops and cattle against enemies and 
jTobbers; and thus they were all more or less proficient-in ppgi* 
fism, vrestling, archezy, throwing stones, casting poo^s, ana the 
ns^ c^'tbe rude'weapons of the ag& Other maras of war- 
Hke qieriod were:—(1) a wife was carried off as a prire by the 
conqueror of tbe husband; (2) the notion that a challenge to 
fight should always be accepted, that a third party shouldnever 
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irliUst Wo combatants are fighting, that death is to be 
j^ruerred to dishonoifr, and that revenge is more or less a virtu¬ 
ous action. The belief that* tfie soul of « df^d heroc can be 
comforted b^ the society of a favouiite feznale, appears to have 
been the origin of the Uier jUe of Sati^ or widow-burning; Ibis * 
revolting rite, however, was not cstabli&]bed till n^y centunes^ 
later.*" The most degradiAg custom of this early age was poly - . 
andxpr, or the man i^e of one woman to nia^ men, as exernmi- 
fie9~m the case of JDiaupadi§ 10.] The commonest'nee 
was gambling. ^ 

§ 22. Between the age described in the Mababhfirata, and^b^t 
desdi^bed in tlielifim&yana, many years and perhaps many centuries 
elapsed ; during which the Ar^ an Hindus ooiiipleted and settled 
their conquests in Hindustan. Of this period there is absolutely 
no histoiy, except such Ja may be deiivcd fiom the hints in the 
two poems themselves. Many of the episodes in the Mah4- 
bh&r<ita, probably added at a later period, appear to refer to 
this time; wherein the Aryai\ beioes are desciibcd as fighting 
against the,b1acfc-&kinned aboi igincs, who are sometimes called 
Daityas, sometimes A suras, and often represented as llaksliasas 
(monsteis), or N4gas (serpents). 

§ 23. In the R&mfijana, the habits of the people are de¬ 
scribed as^mueb more civilised and even Inxmions, than in the 
Mahfibhir^a The primitive simplicity of the patriarchal house¬ 
hold hkd disappeared; and though thcie is gi eat exsggoi ation in the 
accounts, it appears certain that there must lia\e been a good deal 
^of wealth and luxury in the palaces of the Maliarijas. Pol} andry 
no longer existed; nothing icmaiuod of it, except the Swiiynm- 
vara [««« § 24], Polygamy (the marriiigc of one man to several 
women), and even monogamy (the mai nage of one man to one 
t woman, as in the case of R4ma and 8it4) had takefi its place; 
and the main moral purpose of the A<iui4yana was to expose the 
evils of polygamy, in the family quonels that resulted mom it in 
the jnolace ot Dasaratha, 

§ 24. 1’hree remarkable customs or ceremonies frequently 
j^oken of in tbe Epic Poems, remain to be de cribed. 

The SwATAMVARA, or public choice of a husband by a damsel 
amongst many suitors, was not unknown in the earliest Ya'dik 
limes: for the two Aswins [see § /2] were said to have won 
ibeir bride in^this manner at a chariot race. In the 'Cuaie way . 
DraupadC was won by the Pfindavas, and Bhanumati by Duryo- 
dhana, in archery contests; so also, Damayanti was wonjby Nala- > 
The custom consisted in the father of a marriageable df^sel 
inviting all the eligible suitors for her hand to a festive as* 
stttnbly ;**. and that suitor who most distinguished himself was 
—- 

* It 1C true that M4dri, the 'favourite wife of 1*4040, became sati ou 

her husbrihd’s funeral pile, to prove that she was the best^ beloved, btfif 
story is doubtleBS a later addition to tbe original legend, and no other 
uetasce occurs in the nameroas stones of the Mah4bh4rata. 
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^ The cdtemon <« t>my as tLe E,AjAstrTA,§ **tras partly a corona* 
Uon^east to tbe accession of a U4ja, or liis triumplt 

^rer neighbouring^ H6j4s; and partly a religious sacrifice. 
^Auiiaals trorrf aacr^ed sind roasted, and duly ofiered with hymns 
^and invocatioiis to the goiW; and weto also served up at the 
notional banqu^ to the kinsmen, neighbours, and tributai7'*^K4f^. 

Another ceoemony, used fur ossermig supremacy or sovereignty, 
was ^e Asif^MEDHA, or horse-sacrifice. It was more iraportafft 
thi^Tlie !4fijasdya, and indicated greater power on the pa^^of the 
Kdja winy'performed it. A horse was taken of %JblagLc|^oii^ or 
else “ pure white iike the moon, with a yellow tail anoomack right 
ear”;'and was allowed by the Kaja to run loose, with certain 
publr< 3 ceremonies. From that day and* for a whole year, the 
hors4 was followed in its wanderings by the Kdja andL his 
miiy. This was a direct challenge etc cv^ry Kdjd into wfiose 
territories the Iiorse might wander. If the Rdjd-succeeded, in 
fConqueiiiiga.ll the lidjdswho resisted hiiii, or who tried €6 take away 
the horse, he returned in friiim]>h at the end of the year to his own 
city, atien(le<l by all the bubdued chieftains; and the Aswa- 
niedha was brought to a close by the sacrifice o^the , horse, 
and 11 grand banquet in which the flesh of the horse \fas eaten 

thy the Kdja and tffe must distinguished guests. • 

• • • • 


PART VI. THE RISE OP BRAHMANISM. THE LAWS OF MANU. 


( 


§ 26. The rise of the power of the Brdlnnans. ^2C. The Laws of 
§ 27. Their date. § 28. The Caste system. § 29. The Govem- 
§ 30. The Village system. § 81. Tiie Admiuistratfbn of Justice. 
§ 32, Religion. § 88. General features of the period described in MaAii. 


*'! Manu. 
ment. 


§ 25, The Aryan conquest of Ilindusldn, efiected during the 
' pei'hid treated of tn the Mahdbhdrata and the Kd.miyann, was 
mainly carried otit whilst tfie Urdlmiaiis were employ^ as mere 
* animal siil'ificers, and before they bad attained political power. 

During the rise of the Aryan Hindu empires, the Brahmans may' 

** have occawonally stru|%rled to assert tiiieir supremacy; but in 
Atadpiug they met with considerable opposition from the Mahd- 
rdjds. In the early times, the latter were their own periests; 
marriage rites weto performed, not by a Brihman, but by the 
fatheif of the bride. Qradually, as the Aryan conquests became 
more settled, and wealili and luxur^ increased, sacrifices became f 
^ h^gcr,s and* the Mah&rij&s began to emjfiloy priests as their > 
f substitutes in religious ceremonies. Xn tiiss way the Brihmaam 
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catne to be regard^ as tbe medium ofj 
tbe people and •their gods They 
logy, and to have assivtned the po<K 
Finally, they Asserted for thcm^l>f^^a 
md, the creator, whom‘they now 
* deities ; and consequently took upon ui||rtlt 
popular gods, to presciibe new religious^ 
duce numerous rites of j^urification^ anttp 
were now necessarily ptcscnt at the ccn. 
with every birth, marriage, a^d death 1 . 
cantations of tbe Brldunnnv were supposed to'‘^ 

to insure the long life and prosperity 6^ h *^e 1 
families ^ to piocure a favouiable Seed-time ai * 

Laive*'l' the success of esery undertai t ^ \ * 

tbe water of wells and strengthen the foundatn) of » 
ing-houses; and to wai^ off e\ery danger. In thi iti 
• gradnally acquired that powei o-ver the minds of t pvj 
whicl:t>was shown in |ho Laws of Manu (the AJvaava < 

Sdstra)^ and which made tht’m the most despotic pric‘-tb(» 
knttwji in history. It appeals more than doubtful whetlu 
Bioilmans ct^er really possc8«»ed, even in the age to which 
Xrfiws of MUnu refer, all that iiidueiice which is asciibed 
^ them in the laws; but that their power bee aine very great cu 
hardly be do* bted. 

§ 26. The laws of Manu arc one of the Smritis, or Dharma- 
eistraa^[Aee^ 106| They were compiled long after the full esta- 
bli'^hmentof tly* power of the Brfilimans ; mid henoe labour to mag¬ 
nify thatpowei in e\ery way They afford a good general view or . 
tlie state of India and of Indian society, as it existed from that 
period to tbe time of Buddhist rule—i. e., for several centuries 
Opfore^OO B, C. 

§ 27. The actual date of contpilation was probably about 300 
B. G., or even Fater; indeed it is expressly stated in Maim that * 
extensive portions of India and poweiful kingdoms were ’n the 

r wer of heretics, obviously lefening t® the Buddhists r«ee 
86-«--743. The Aryans had now conquered the whole of Hin- 
diSstdn from Gujar&t to Bengal; but the lirdhpians h.id notrpro- 
bobiy^advanced fuiiiher to the east than Kanauj on the Ganges. 
Too ‘Aryans were directed to choose their Bi-ihman^precra- 
tors from Brahmarshi-Desa, the country of Br&hman Itishis 

^ § 28. The distinct and anthoritatave settlement of ffie caste 

system is one of the most prominent features of the laws of 
Manu. The four castes were:—(1) the Brahman, or^priestiy 
caste; (2) the Kshatriya, or military caste; (3) the Vaisya,‘cii * 
industrial caste; (4) the Sudra, or servile caste. The three first 
castes were called‘*twice-bomand all the laws tend to their 
elevation and to the depression of the Sudras. 

The most striking points in the caste system as it existed 
the time of these laws were: *■ 
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t mty and sanctity Accorded to the 
, ^ . other person! and all things 
4ihoiightato bye’'B^|pS:jiTOJ3*e of. thfei^rivi^es were* ^so eiijoyed, 
but in a farainsRlrd^^ by the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. 

Secondly, the bitter contempt and even hatred felt find dis- 
•played agaiast ijuAras; their only duty was to 'serve the bthei* 
<caste.s, 'and especially the Bsahiuans; but if they were uikable to 
obtain any service, .theu they were allowed to earn a pi-ecari- 
ouB subsistence (but never to get rtclo by means of handicrafts. 
This degraded condition of the Sudrin seems to indicate that 
wer% the remains of conquered races, the conquerors being ihe 
“‘^twice-born’’ [see § 3.] ^ Si 

Thirdly, the absence of any provision for thPrt^IS9tor|,'morm-> 
ance of the mechanical arts and handicrafts, when the Sudrns 
were able to find service as prescribed insthe law. These functions 
were probably performed, as now, by the mixed castes, —i, e., the 
wastes formed by inte'nnamages between tlss four original snstes. 

It ir\ay be noted that the Ks^iatriya and Yais^'a castes 
are said by some to be now extinct^ though the R&ipdts»and 
.a few other tribes claim to be descended from the iSrmer, and a 
few industrial tribes call themselves Vaisyas. The great msjority \ 
of Hindus now belong to the mixed castes ; which castes main- » 
tain their casto dUtinctions with even mure care thah^v^as former- I 
ly exhibited by ^le original castes. ^ 

§ 29. 'iUie government in the varibu# {States jtvas under » Uajd; 
whose power was despotic acooi’ding to the aiorangements of 
Manu, except that he was bound to abide by the advice of the 
Brahtnans, It is a noteworthy fact that as th$ power of th^ 
Brahmans increasefi, the jurisdiction of the Rdjds became more 
despotic. 

under the king were the lordl; of 1,000 villages; under each of i 
the latter were lords of 100 villages,—the hundred viliaiics corres- ? 
poiiditig to what is called a Farganah. Under these again were ( 
the headmen of the villages, the Mandals, or Patels*; and aU those \ 
tofficers were regarded as officers of the RijA. * 

§ 90. In the niLll.ge communities, the system of administration 
seems to have been almost identical with that which has prjevailed, 
i» India* for ages. The headman settled with the R£j4 the sum 
to be paid as revexiae; a^p^tioned tliese payments amongst the 
villagaMr; and was answefobl^ for these ,payments and mr the 
good conduct of the village. He held a portion of^laiid rent-free, 4. 
iuid he glso I'eeeived fbes from the villagers, and was sornetimea 
a salary by the Government. In all disputes he acted as um- 
pjtoi assisted by arbitrators named by the disputants. The head¬ 
man was assisted by various other officials, of whom the chief 
were the accountant and the watchmMi: all these officios weta 
^paid^^^^, by assignments of reift-free land, and sometimes by 

„ U. The Ijaws of Manu regarding crimes were very rude, • 
* but npt cruel; those regardii^ properly were Hair and gQcnd and : 
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in both) directions were p;iven about the most minute matters of ^ 
daily life. The worst points were the favour shown to the higher ^ 
oasteS) and t^io oppression o^ the Sudras. 

§ 32. The same e^ils app&red in the re^^ous aiA ceremo- 
tiial lawS) in which everything was done to e^Nt the Brahmans. 
Otherwise, the religious doctrines were not very different •from 
those of the Vedas : the gods worshipped were natirly the same^ 
the gods worshipped in •later tiin^, Vishnu, Siva, &c., were 
never mentioned; and their inuariiations or avatars (R4ma, 
Krishna, &c.), were never allftded to. Sati was not thought of ; 
indeed the widows of Bri^l^ans were ettjoiued to live a viituous 
and hojy life. * , 

^^33. Iti ^h Regard for immemorial custom is an importont 
feature’Tiitne laws of Mami. I'he marriage laws were fair and 
just; the wife was commanded sti’ietly to obey her liusband, and 
other women to obey tReir n.itural guardians; but eiery provi¬ 
sion was made for tlie welfare of the female sex. Brahmans were 
ordered to divide flieir l^es into four portions : in their youth, 
th^ were to be students, and to observe celibacy; in the second 

E omon ofjtheir lives, thejf were to live with their wives as house- 
oldors, and discharge the ordinary duties of Brahmans ; in the 
third portion, they weie to live as hermits in the woods, and sub¬ 
mit to very^ severe penances ; in the fourth, they were to engage 
solely in* contemplation, and weie freed from all ceremonial 
observances. The arts of life in this period, tboagli still in a simple 
state,*wcre not rude; sfiid the numerous professions spoken of 
^goldsmith, cftrveis, artists, &c ) show that the people possessed 
^most things necessary to civilisation. 


PART VII.»THE HINDU SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 84. Rise «o£ the Schools of Philosophy. § 35. The Upanishads. 

§ 8Gi The six Darsanas, or systems of Philosophy. § 87. The Saukhya 
and Yoga. § 38. The Ny^va and Yaiseshika, ^ ^9. The Purvfi Miin- 
^nsd, and Uttara Mim4ns4 or Ycddnta. 

• • 

I 34. The Hindds have always been fond of the study of 
philosophy; and as this study lias mifeh indnenced theig^iational 
character, and has even been sujiposed by some to have produced 
the great religious and political movement called Buddhism 
[<ea Fart VlII ], it is necessary for the young student to pay 
some attention to its history. The schools of philosophy wer^fedf* 
mentione/i by Manu; but some observations on philosophy prove 
that tlie philosophic discussions, which ultimately gave nse to 
these schools, were already p^rffectly familiar to the No 

precise date can be assigned to the schools of philoaopliy.''|Vlhe1i* ’ 
the Br&hmaus were thoroughly settled in their power, the life of ' 
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^pntemplati«n, which thej were enjoined to lead fq^ ^eam, 

• doubtless encouraged them to devote their at(#ntjon to metnnhj* 
^sical questions ; and hence ^e may ^presume that the*schools of 
pblfesophy, or som^bf them, began about the*period at which #e 
have now arrived. 

§ sS. In addition,to the early parts of the Yedas, called the 
Sanhitasand thlBribrnanas [sea § the|e weie many later wri¬ 
tings founded on, or added to, Ihe Vedas [ac** § 106^. Of these the 
most important are tho UpAi«&HAD8,,cr theological tracts, em¬ 
bodied ill the Br^hmanas, and dealing wi|^ philosophical specula- , 
tions. These may be regarded as the foundation of all the Hindu 
schoqjs m philosophy. They reveal tho attempt of the Hinduso^d 
to attain to the comprehension of one Sitprems^ I^B^jgjg^iiijniey 
iccognized that man belongs to the perishable world around, and 
also to the eternal world beyond; and they proceed to investigate 
the powers or faculties with which he is endowed, and to enquire 
how these powers may be used to procure escape from the peysh- 
able woild, and the attainment of the eternal Vorld. 

§ 36. The result of this thought apppeared in the six philoso¬ 
phic systems, or Darsanatt. The metemps) ehosis, or trafesmigra- 
tioii of souls, seems to bo the fundamental doctrine of all these 
sqjiools; and the object of all the s) stems, like that of Bud¬ 
dhism, seems to be “the diseovery of the means gqfr putting 
a stop to further triinsmigratiou,* and the attainment of rest 
or hapjnness in sonft* form or other, 'rhev all agree iilbo ^at 
this end is to bd attained only by a kiiowTodge truth. The 
six systems may be grouped as three pairs— each pair having 
Aure OP less a method of its own. The first pair consists of (1) • 
the Sankhya system of Kapila; to which (2) the Yo^a system 
of Patanjali is supplementary. The second pair consists of 40) 
the NyAya system of Gautama, to t^heli (1) the Vauenhika sys¬ 
tem of J^tuiada is supplcm(Mitary. And the thii;(l pair consists 
of (5) the Purva-Mimdmd by Jaimini, to nhich (6) the Uttara- 
Mtfudnsd oi Vedlinta, by Vy^sa, is supplementary. • 

§ 37. The Sankhya doctrines are iniiinly contained in «the 
aphorism^of Kapila, an^t.B'PP^^’' ^ fnuiiamentally atheistic. 
Kapila’s attention is '^ualnly devoted to the faot that man, and* 
indeed all >Jature, is tiansitory ;#but that the soul is immortal, and 
may bb fseofl from its assouiutioii with Nature. Patanjali, the 
author of the Yoga system, proceeds by somewhat the same 
method, but insists emphatienny on the existence of a <^d—hence 
hjs is called the thexsHo syit^^m. 

‘ § 38. The Ny4ya system of Gautama and the Yniseshika 
tya4euaw>f Kan§,da are sometimes called the logical systems. Gau¬ 
tama, in the Ny4ya philosophy, develoued a fairly complete dye** 
%em «>f lo^c and psychology. He toox especial note of man> 
mental pemers, and of the uses to which those powers may be 
applietL^ He l^ld that God is the Bnpreme Soul, the seat oi 
l^owleagc, the maker of all thing's. Kanada, in the Yaiseehi^ 
system, held tuu'xthe universe consists of temporary or transit 
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coUectiona x>f atoms—these atoxxis being themselves unperishable 
imd eternal—^hehce his is called the atomic system. ^ 

'§ 3D. Th|) Purv^-Miminsd is called purva, or former, because 
it t^Acbes the art of rc..3oning vith the erpresti object of intenfs^ 

f rbtiiig the former Vedas— viz., the Sanhit^ and Br&hmanas. 

ts aim is essentiallj religious, and it derives all thingsrfrom 
God. 

The Uttara«Mim£ns4, ‘•or Ved&nta, is*c^led uiUira, or latter, 
because it is devoted to the interpretation' of the latter part of 
the Vedas-—et>., .the Ummishads. Vy^sa in this system, like 
sJaimini in the Purva>Miii^s&, derives all things from God. He 
teaches that the Universe emanates from Brahma, or Pat Uman, 
the %ipreme Soul ^ that man's soul is identical in origin with *the 


SupruiUv 


Suui, 


and that emancipation, or freedom from trans- 

be 


migration, will be attained so soon as man knows his soul to 
one with the Supreme Scful. 

It should be noted that all six systems of philosophy regard the 
Vedaio as sacred and authoritative; but the two Miminsds look 
upon the Vedas as the absolute Revelation of the will of God. 


PART fill. THE BUDDHIST PERIOD. THE RISE OF 
BUDDHISM, ABOUT B. 0. 477. 

§ 40. Character of the history of the Buddhist Period. § 41. Orlfpn of 
Buddhism. § 42. Buddhism, a Social and Moral Reform. § 43. Doctrines 
of Buddhism. § 44. Life of Buddha. § 45. T’le Buddhist Councils, and 
tJjio fripiiaka. 

< 

§ 40. With the rise of Buddhism, the student enters upon a 
petiod whose history is, in many ways, very different from the 
hiatory which he has hitherto been reading. During the Vaidik 
perifkt, duiirtg the Heroic period, and during the early Brdlimiinic 
period, the history has been solely derived? &om the aco unts of 
the Hindus themselves ; its onl^ materials have been the religious 
books, or the semi-religious Epics tf the Hindus, and n.. dates can 
be fixed with even a mir probability. The early Vaiclik redgion 
and its modification under the Brahmans were confined to the 
Hindda; thi&se religions, so far from sending out missirmaries 
to convert foreign nations, actually refused (as we have noticed in 
our accounts ot the Budras; see Part VI.) to receive even the 
conquered tribes of India as converts, except under dogtHAlug 
conditions. Hence the during these early ages, were 

almost entirely isolated. But in the Buddhist period, ^ the siate- 
of things was different. Buddhism arose in India; but, it soon 
spread into Ceylon, Thibet, Bonuah, Siam, and evyp into China, 

- iiMongolia and Northern Asia. In this way, extended iuter-^>, 
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'course aro^ between these countries ajid India. Pilgrims from 
^manj fore^n parts visited India as the countr^ of the ibunder 
of weir faith [gee § 87] ; and fron^ their ftccountg, and froin 
sacred bookd of •these foreign coiif^sies, much may be 
learned about India. Above all, early in the Buddhist period, 
the Greeks invaded India [gee § 48] ; shortly afterwards, Greek 
ambassadors aesided^ at^ the court of an Indian king; and 
from the date *of these events, which aire known from Greek 
history, we can settle the dates of all events immediately con¬ 
nected with them. Hence, for the* fi^t time in this history, 
we are able to put a date at the head of^this Part—rtr., the date* 
of theeieath of Buddha, which has thus been showm with very 
litilfc doubt to be about 477 B. C. ^ 

§ 41. We have seen [§ 34] that the conteinpfflWlV^*^!!roit8 of 
the Bi4hmans produced after u time many systems of philosophy, 
which were also, in a way, systems of religion. All these systems 
were naturally, in the litiuds of Br&hmans, founded on the Vedas. 
But it is probable that these enquiries weie*uot altogether^on- 
fined to the Br&hmans; the results tn the systems were doubt¬ 
less sometimes communicated to other castes. At ra^, a 
clever and philanthropic Kshatriya (Buddha) eugagetl in these 
half philosophic, half religious speculations, without the aid of 
the Vedas; he became a devotee and a preacher of his doc¬ 
trines ; and he was the fonntlvr of a religioti and of g political 
movement which ha# had an enormous effect on tlie histoiy of the 
whole of Asia* • > • 

§ 42. The spread of Buddhism was probably Mainly owing 
•to the fact that it was a social reform, and to its puie tind simple 
morality ; rather than to the strength of its religious doctrines.* 
Tho former appealed^ to the interests and the feeliugt of tlie 
common people; the latter could only be understood by tfaeleaiHed. 

Buddhism denied the obligations^f caste.* It thereby attempt¬ 
ed to deliver the Sudras and tlie mixed-castes afld the uul-ea.stes 
ft*om the ojipression to which they had been subjecieil under the 
Br&hmanic system [see § 28]; and though, after the Ml of 
Buddhism many centuries later, the dignity and sanctity of 
Br&hmafts were restuvTO, yet it appears that these pretensions 
were not accompanied by any revival of the griisser oppression of 
early^times.^ Here then was a great social reform. Again, its 
morality was pure and simple. It declared that the only method 
bv which man could elevate Iiimself in the scale of^being, and 
obtain rest from the transmigrations of the soul, was not W the 
, search after truth, as the^4nkhva and other philosophies affirmed 
not by p*lKnaiioos and animal sacriffees and other ceremonial 
ofiSoffanccs,^ as some of the Br&hmans had taught—but simply 
, by the ptactice of the great virtues, truth,* purity, honesty, and 
(abtfre al]i) Maitri^ or charity and universal benevolence. 


* Ti)# stttdent^iay notice that Buddhism was not suoce'^ful in entirely 
ang away with caste; indeed, it appears to have actually introduced ttie 
ste system ini Ck?yIou. 
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§ 43. It ifi i;>ot necessary for the young student trouble 
himself much about the philosophical doctrines of Buddhism. 
Brolly its *^aching ^were thjit there is notihin|^ but sorrow 
in life; that sorrow**'T8 produced by otir afiect^ns; that oiSr 
hilections must be destroyed, in order to destroy the root 
of sorrow; wd that man may destroy all affections, all''pas¬ 
sions, all desires, by contemplation ; whereby ultimately he may 
obtain Nievana, or annihilation. This Nirvana was the great 
aim of Buddhism; and has ^even been described by some later 
degenerate Buddhists as sort of heaven. 

" ** § 44. ^kya Muni, or'Gautama, afterwards known as Buddhay 
or ^e enlightened, was a Kshatriya. Ue was the son'^f the 
K vg4tu. a kingdom probably situated in Goralch- 
pur, or JMepdl, at the foot of the llimfliaya mountains, north of 
Oudh. As a boy, lie was beautiful aud accomplished. As a 
^outh, he was reinarkalAe for his love of contemplation ; hut he 
IS r^i*esented as also distinguished for his courage and strength. 
His wife was the heahtiful rop4. 

IHs contemplations impressed him with the shortness and 
misery of life, and the ^vanity of earthly happiness. These 
impressions were confirmed by his observations, whilst he was 
being driven about his futher’s city in his chariot, of the 
misery ai\d :leath around him, contrasted with the Calmness and 
freedom irom care displayed by a certain hhihshu or heg- 
giii" devotee, whom he met at the gate of tlie city, lie soon 
left his father's palace, in order to become a devotee. He became 
the pupil successively of two famous Br&hmans; but could find 
^10 bappiness or salvation in their teaching, lie then betook 
himself to a hermitage for six years, subjecting himself to 
severe peuances; but he ,was at length convinced that he 
comd not obtain salvation in this way, aud he gave up his 
penances. . 

He was now deserted by the five followers who had attended 
him in the hariuitngc. Leff; to himself, he continued to ponder 
bow he might obtain deliverance from the evils of life. At 
length he arrived at the conclusions whiqj. have been ^j^scribed 
|ibove as the doctrines of Buddhism; and from this moment be 
claimed the title of Bud<lha. 

He at first went to Benares, where he made many converts. 
He was then invited to Rijagriha, the capital of Magadba, by the 
king BimbLdra, who was his friend and disciple for many yearn. 
Bimbis&ra was at length as.sas.sinated by ^ his son Aj&tasateu ; and 
Buddha had to retire to Srdvasti, the capital of Krsala, where' 
the king became a convert. He returned at one time to EnpU''.- 
vastu, ^where also he ^.onverted all his family the Slikyas. Finally, 
bis great enemy Aj&tasatru, king of Magadha, became 
ciple; and hospitably entertained the prophet, now art old man 
of seventy. At last^ on his return n’om a visit to HlJigriha, 
be halted in a forest near the town of Kusin&gora; whilst sitting- 
under a s41-troe, he “ entered into Nirvdna.** • 
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§ 45. • The doctiines of Buddha rapidly spipad. ‘ A Buddhist 
Oonncil, or meeting of the chief followers ^f the faith, was held 
^ahortly after his dftith. Another*comcil followed it; and a 
^hird was held in the Seventeenth year oi flfe reign of king Asoka, 
f««e § 69 ], when Buddhism had become the state or royal reli¬ 
gion of India. A^ one or other of these councils, the sacred 
books, or Sely scriptures of the Buddlii?ts, were drawn up. 
“They were called the 2'ri-Pitaka^ or Three Ba^ets. 

- 


PA& IX. THE INVASIONS OF DARIUS AND ALE^NDER 

B. C. 621--B. C. 326. 

§ 46. Nature of the History. § 47. Pevsian Invasion under Darias. 

§ 48. The Greek Invasion under Alexander. § 49. The Battle of the 
Jhelani. § .50. Advance of Alexander^ the Sntlaj. § 61. HL^etreat. 

§ 62. The Voyage of Nearchus. 

• • * ^ 

§ 46. The Persian and Greek invasions and the events that 
arose out of them form a sort of parenthesis in ,the Buddhist 
period; though the Braliinanicnl religion was sti^ predominant^ 
in India, down to the time of Alexander. Our knowl^gc of these 
invasions is derived from the Greek historians ; and al|^ (for the 
subsequent events) from coins which ha^ been discovered, Ifeuring 
•the names and some brief accounts of the kings § 55], 

§ 47. Darius Hysfcispes C Darawesh or Kittg Gushtasp was 
bis Persian name) was nearly contemporary with Buddha. In ttie 
years 521—518 B. C., he invaded India ; crossing the Indus over 
a bridge of boats constructed by his Greek Admiral Skylax.‘*^'!O^0 
latter sailed down the Indus, S,nd returned home either by the 
Peri'<an Gulf or by the B-ed Sea. There are ifo accounts of the * 
•details of this invasion ; but some of the provinces of India— 
probably only a few on the banks of the Indus—wer^ made 
into a Persian (a province governed by a satrap or 

' viceroy). It is rtmmrkable, considering that India produces 
little gold in modern times, ^at the tribute sent to Darius frSm 
bis* India* satrapy was in gold ; and furnished a large portion 
of the gold of the royal Persian treasures. 

§ 48. Alexander the Great (called in India#/«£nnr/ar or 
Sikanflar^^ king of Macedon, at the head of an army ofMoeedoni- 
^s and ^ther Greeks,* conquered Darius, king of Persia, in the 
^egj 331 B, C. He spent four years in. subduing some <>f the 
fither provinces of the Persian empire in Biluchist^, K&bul, 
Tnrkist4n; and^ in 327 B. O.f he proceeded th invade 
, India. tHaviiig established the Greek supremacy in'Bactria (tlra 
modern Balkh—north of the Hindd Kush Mountains, which run, 
thr<fhgh the^orthern part of KS.bul or A^h^nist&n, and partly 
^^vide it fro*r‘,J?arkistaa), he then marched through Kibui, and 
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readied tlic Indts at Attock^ in the extreme north of lihe Panj&b. « 
He crossed the Indos without opposition; and on its eastern 
bank received the si^nissibn ef Taxiles,^ powerful prince who 
rulpd over the country from the Indus to the Jhelam. 

Jhetiim was called the Hydaspes by the Greeks. In bis passage 
of this river near Gujar&t (the scene of the liinal g^at defeat of 
the Sikhs in 1849, see Chitpter XL, § ^8)* Alexandbr was opposed 
by a Il4ja, the name of whose race or dynasty was Paurava, 
called by the Greeks Porus. • 

• •§ 49, In the great bittle of the Jhelam or Hydaspes that 
fdlowed, the Indian army was more numerous than the Qreek; 
and ^d moreover the advantage of two hundred elephants and 
three nteaabwd’^t^wr-chariots. The Indians fought bravely, accord¬ 
ing to the account of the Greeks; but they were unable to 
withstand the discipline pf Alexander's army. The two sons of 
Porus were killed, and his army utterly routed. Alexander, 
pleasCid with the coui;^ge of Porus, treated him kindly. He not 
only restored him to his kingdom, but also enlarged its extent; 
and*>Poru8 was henceforth g, faithful ally of the Greeks. 

§ 50. From this point Alexander proceeded eastward, cross¬ 
ing ilie Acesines and the Hydraotes (the Ohinab and the Kavi, 
see Introduction § 4), He pushed on to the Ifyphasis (the 
Saduj), iii Uihe hope of being able to marcdi on Palibothra, of 
whose magnificence as the capital of the powerful realm of the 
Frae^i (doubtless Magai^ba, see § 68) he had heard.. His soldiers 
could not be iinluced, either by entreaties or threats, to advance 
beyond the Satlaj; and Alexander was compelled unwillingly to , 
i^turn, making tlie Punjab the extreme limit of his conquests. 

§ 51. His first care was to construct a •fleet to convey liia 
tropps down the Satlaj to the Indus, and thus home. Part of the 
Amy embarked, and sailed with great pomp dowij the Indus; 
part marched alotig the banks; until at last he came tdr" 
named Fatala, supposed to have been near the mouth of the 
river. On Ms road he met with many difficulties and much 
opposition; especially from the warlike tribe of the Mali! (believed 
to have lived in the neighbourhood of<^^ultfi,n), in 4ighting 
against whom he received a severe wound, ' 

§ 52. He wiis treated ittli frienfctly way by tbe people in the 
neighbourhood <»f Patila; and here he founded a city, in wTiich 
. he left a Greek garrison. He then ordered his Admiral Nearchus 
to proceed ITonie by sea, whilst be himself, with a part of his anny, 
inarched back to nis Persian dominions 4;hrough the wild deserts • 
of Gedrosiu (Hildcliist&n). Nearchus sailed ftom thi' mouth of ' 
the Indus in 326 fi. O., and arrived at the mouth of the 
tes, after a memorable visage of which Alexander was justly 
proud. The great conqueror fully meant to return to fompSste 
the subjugation of India; but he died shortly afterwards, at 
Babylon, in th^ year 323 B. C. *0 
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PART K. THE BACTRIAN AND SCYTHIA» Dl^NASTIES, 

B. C. 313—A. D. 73. • 

_ * • 

§ Invasion of Seleucus. § 54. Foundation of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria. Cc^is the chief muterials of the history. § 56. War 

with Antiochus Ithe Great.* ^ 57. The Niket and Sdk dynasties. 

§ 68. The Scythian dyna’sty. * * 

• 

9 

§ The kingdoms grouped under the name of Syria 
inqUuaing the province of Bactria {laee § 48] and a to 

Alexander’s Indian conquests, full to the lot oMifeieu.iEn^'i^mie of 
the bcht of tlie Macedonian Genet als. Sattdi-acottns was now king 
of the Prasii, according to the Greek acc^muts, having taken Pali> 
botbra from the former king 50.] Tltis king wsts, cIoubcla«s, 
the Hindu K4j5. Chandragupta, whd had sjieized tlie kingdom of 
Magadha, after the massacre of tho su#rivors of the Nanda dynasty; 
and whose capital was Pktalipntra 68J. Sideucus mtiifihcd 

against Chandragupta as far as the Gauges. VV'hetlier a'battle was 
fought or not appears to be uncertain; but a treaty was made. 
Seleucus gave the king of Magadha his daughter in mariiagc, and 
gave up to him the provinces east of the Indus in fe^irn for a 
tribute of fifty elephants. MegaSthencs was appointed the 
Greek ambnssador*at the court of Magac^a ; and has ^ivqp full 
accounts of * tho Indians of that period § 59]. The 
identity of Sandi’acottus and Chandragupta has been proved 

* beyond a reasonable doubt; and the yout^ student should 
remember tbai it is this identification which has afforded us the 
connecting link between the accounts of the Hindus nn<l t4psc 
of the Giceks, and which has consequently enabled us to form 
a chronology of this period of Indian history. • 

§ 54. In the reign of Antiochus Soier, who succeeded his 
father Scdeucus in the Syrian monarchy, Theodotu8,*the Govemot 
of Bacii'in, rebelled; and, notwithstanding the fact that (9han- 
dragup%s aided Anii^Jstus in return for the cession of some more 
territory on the Indus, the rebel succeeded (probably in the reiga 
of Antiochus II.) in assertin|;r his independence. He became 
the foundeif of the Greek empire of Bactria, which at this Ume 
included those portions of TurkistAn, Aigh&nistfln, and Bildclus- 
tkn which had remained in tho possession of the Gre^s. 

. § 55. The accounts of the Bactrian dynasties, handed <1 owq 
*' to us by 4he Greek historians, were very slight, and did not 

* hididute that they bad very much influence in India; but the 
historical discoveries that have been m^bdesin the investigation of 
nuifierou^ coins found mainly in the Fnnjdb and A^udnist&n, 
show that these dynasties were always intimately connected with 
Ihdii^ A fe%of the earlier coins beat the emblems of Alexander’s 
Jmmediate successors, and the inscriptions on them are in Greek : 
but the later coins bear double inscriptions—one in Greek, the 
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otbet in a degen^ate form of Sanskrit, or in some otbe# oriental 
language—an^ the eiiiblems are the elephants or the hmnped cow 
of India. I'he inscriptipM4iKoA the coins, ^eir distribution, and 
otb^r facts discovered about them, have largely increased our* 
knowledge of those obscure dynasties which for centuries ra^n* 
tained a connexion between the Hindu and th%rGreci§n worlds. 

§ 56. Theodotus IT., th# son of thc^foflnder of the first Bac*^ 
trian djfnasty, was deposed by another Gteek named Euthjr- 
demus. Antiochns the Greatf King of Syria, invaded Bactna,. 
and reduced Euthydemus submission; but finally confirmed 
him in his kingdom. Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, wat^the- 
fourth ^ing. He made extensive conquests in Persia, and also 
the GujOT^^oaslTT?? India; but was finally dispossessed, first of Bac- 
tiia Proper, and afterwards of his Tndian dominious, by JSukratidas. 

§ 57. In the time of S^ikratidas, the Bactrian power was at 
* its height. He was the first of the Soter dynasty—so called' 
from tlf'.t title being giyen to them on the coins. The Parthians 
from the west, and the Sakf-Scythians fi'om the remote regions 
of NoMern Transoxiana, bc^an to press on the empire ; and in 
the reign of*the next king, Eukratidas II., the Saka-S^ythians 
took possession of the whole of Bactria Proper. This happened 
<about the year 126 B. C.; and from this period the Soter dynasty 
was confiued^o its Indian possessions, including Sind, part 
of the IJorth-West Provinces, the Panjib, /ind Afghinistin. 
■Menander was the most successful and powerful moparch of this 
dynasty. e 

lu the latter part of the rule of the Soters, another Greek 
d^asty, called the Nik4 dynasty, became established in a por¬ 
tion of these dcnninions. ^ 

Aotbird dynasty, the S&h, ruled in Gujarit for many centuries.. 
They appear to have been at« first dependent on the Bactrian 
- dynasty, of which tiiey were probably Hindd (some say Parthian^ 
vassals. They were probably at first Buddhists. A cdlebrated cave- 
temple betweeif Puna and Bombay wus erected by Nihipina, the 
foundd^ of this dynasty, in combination with lliji Devibhuts 
of the Sangi dynasty [see § 723. The Sil^^were conqueied by 
thte 'V'allabhi dynasty, calledj^iipta, about 318 A. D. [see § 83.3 
It is believed by some that the Sihs^ were the same as^the ITue- 
Ohi dynasty, mentioned in § 82. 

§ $8. Atjmigth the Bactrian kingdom appears to have been 
finally overthrown by the Scythians about the year 57 B. C. 
The latter established a semi-G-reek kingdom in Western India ; ■ 
and were finnllv subdued by Yikramiditya, king of Ujjain, about 
the year 78 A. D. < 
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§ 59. Palibothra. § 60. Divisions of India. § 61. The Caste System* 
§ 62. Hermits. § 68. Prosperous Administration. § 64. Learning and 
the Arts. § 65. t^eraPRemiurks. 


§ d9. Greek historians have preserved for as accounts of 
India and the Indians, as they appeared ^ them at the time o& 
Alexander's invasion and during the reign of Seleucus— i,e.y 
abouhthe years B. O. 327—312. Of these accounts the oust 
important was that of Megasthenes, ambassaddlP^f Ct/^ucus 
at the court of Ohandragupta at Magadha [see § 53] ; which 
account has been preserved in parts, in^ the works of Arrian, 
a writer of the 2nd century, A. D. Megasthenes called the 
people of Magadha, the Prasit; and their capital, P^taliputraf he 
called Paliboihra. This city, according ^,o his account, was situat* 
ed at the confluence of the Erannoboaj and the Ganges; affd 
was of immense size, surrounded by high walls, with five fiundred 
and seventy towers and sixty-four gates. Pdtaliputra has been 
identified by some with Patna, by others with Allahabad. 

§ 60. The power of Sandracettus (Chandragupdl,)^ is re- 

I )resentcd as havinj^ been very extensive; yet there were no 
ess than one hundred and eighteen independent St^s •in 
various parts or India. • 

§ 61. The Greeks give us an account of the division of the 
Hindils into castes; and state that the members of a caste were 
not allowed to mariy<nto any other caste. They make an 
error in the enumeration of the castes, which they describcA<* 
as follows : — (1) Sophists, or Bsachmanes (Brahmans); (2) 
the Revenue Officers; (3) iiie Ministers of StaiA; (4) Soldiers 
(Ksbati-ivas) ; (5) Husbandmen (Vaisyas); (6) Artificers and 
Tradesmen (the mixed castes of Mann) ; and (7) SheplTerds living 
on hills and hunting ^me. Of these seven, the first thfi^ 
classes wtere probabl^^vall Br&hmans; the seventh probably 
referred to the remains of the aboriginal tribes, the hillmen 
of the ^present day [see Introduction, § 241 ; and the Sudraa 
are omitted aftogether. With regard to the Sudras, it is highly 
wortliy of note that they had probably by this time^eased to 
be treated harshly^ as slaves ; for tlie Greeks are unanlmcms in say- 
that slavery did not exist in India. 

“^62. Theteeverity of the asceticism practised by the hermits 
dia strudt the Greeks with astonishment. These hermits were 

f obably sometimes Br&hmons in the thirds stage of their* lil^ 
t^aniprasthaj^ and sometimes members of the established 
monastic orders. One of these hermits, named Calanus, was 
persuaded by Alexander to accompany him in his return from'' 
uid>a; but falling sick in Persia, he refused to take the Per- 
- stab remedies, and ascended the funeral pile, to the surprise 
mdmiration of the Greeks. 
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.§ 63. Tbe presets made by the Indian princes indicate 
"wealih; and the wbole^ceui^ry appears to ,Lave been in & 
prosperous state. Tbere were numerous ^ammercial cities an# 
ports ^r foreign trade. 'I'lie police was excellent; and botb life 
and property were fairly safe. Justice was administered by^ the 
king and his tninisters. The village sy^tenf 30] was no- 

tic^ by the Greeks, whofbgarded the#e communities as liepublics. 

§ 64. The Indians wcre^ described as learned; and their 
system of philosophy was|already fully developed. Architecture 
aiffd music seem to have been neglected; but the arts of life 
seem to have been generally much in the state in which th^ are 
atpr Tluwnagnificence of Indian festivals, the fineness and 

vrhiteness of their clothes (which consisted of the dhoti and 
the chaddar^ as now in JBengal), the brilliancy of their dyes, 
were all noticed; and lihe mode of agriculture practised, and 
the cinpa grown, were exactly the same as at the present day. 

§ The most 'strikin(r points about the Greek accounts 
are]»—(I) their general agreement with the accounts in Manu; 
(2) the little change that has since occurred during two thou¬ 
sand years; (3) the favourable impression which the manners 
and condition of the Hhulus made on the Greeks. The men 
are descrij^ei as braver than any Asiatics whom the Greeks had yet 
met, and singularly truthful. They are said to be sober, tem¬ 
perate, eSid peaceable: remarkable forsimpMcity and integrity; 
none^t and a^rse to *litigat!on. The practice ctf widows be¬ 
coming saH had already been introduced, but probably only 
partially, for it is s[)oken of by Aristobulus as one of the extra-*' 
ordinary local peculiarities which he heard 9 f at Taxila. 


PART. X1I.» THE BUDDHIST PERIOD CONTINUED. 

THE MAURYAN DYNASTY OF MAGADHA AND THEIR 
* SUCCESSORS, B. C. 477-31. 

§ 66. The early kings of Magadha. § t^^The Nanda C>yna8ty. 

§ 68. Chandragapta, founder, the Mouryan Dynasty. § 63. Asoka. 

§ 70. The Edicts of Asoka. §71. The later Mauryan Kings* § 7% The 
Sangd Dynasty. § 78. The KanwiC Dynasty, and the Decline of Bnd- 
§ 74. The Kingdoms of Mithild, Ganr, and ELanauj. 

§ 66. In the Mahftbh&rata, mention Vaa made of Saha-deva';L. 
king of Magadha. A long line of kings, of v^ous dynasti^,., 
more or less mythicaLis said to have succeeded him. The tuirty- 
fourtli'and.riiurty-ftfta kln^ in this line were Bimbis&ra .and , 

’ ^ktasatru, the contemporaries of Buddha, about 600 D. C. ta 
477 B. C. 

§ 67. The sixth king from AJ&tasatru was Balled^ l^mda; 
and he founded a Sudra dynasty, of which nine successive itin|^ ^ 
all <^led Nanda, reigned in snccessiou. One of these Nandat* 
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^ -was reignifg at Fitaliputra at the time of Alexaftder'ii invasion; 
and tlio fnme pf his power and riches at^acted the envy pf 
Alexander [see § 50].. He is called tye Ricbi 

'^,§ 68. In the ^isofjfanisatioa fhat sWSdheded the retreat of 
Alexander from the Panjdb, a man of low birth named CnAwnsA.** 
PUFi^ made himself master of that province. Soon afterwords, 
aided by a ]ir&hman'’lntr^ue against the Sudra king Nanda, he 
succeeded in mastering the great kingddtn of Ma^adha; apd be* 
came the founder of the Mauryan dynasty, which was the first 
that acquired, in Indian history, a dchidgd pre>emiiience over all 
the other principalities of the country. During the reign Of* 
Chaiidt-agupta, the PAli language (the form of Sanskrit at that 
timS spoken in Magadha) began to be caltivated ^jhultinmj^^ be* 
came the chief sacred language of the Buddhists. The* invasion 
of Seleucus, and the embassy of Megnstlienes, have already been 
noticed [§ 53, 59]. At the time when M^gasthenes wos at' r4ta* 
liputra, there were many independent kings in India; but 
gradually during the long and prospeiyi>us reigns of Ohandri^upta 
(twenty-four years, from B. C. 315 to B, C. 291) and liis son^nd 
successor Bindus4ra (twenty-eight yeaft from B. (h 291 to B. C. 
263), most of the princes of Northern India seem to have been 
reduced to submission. 

§ 69. Asoka, the son of Bindnsira, succeeded about the year 
263 B, C., and reigned for about forty years, until tli^year 223 
B. C. He assumetk the name of Piyadasi^ or Priyadarmn. His 
reign is the most important and the iifbst clearly idenflfied 
epoch in early Indian history, for the following ^’easons; jirst^ 
■during this reign Buddhism became the State religion, having^ 
been proclaimed as su(di at a great Buddhist Council (the third 
since the time of Buddha) held under the patronage of Asoka 
in the seventeenth year of his reign [see § 45] ; secondly^ AsiWP 
undoubtedly largely extended the *cf>nque8ts of Jiis father Bin- 
dus&ra and his grandfather Ohnudragupta; his edicts that have 
been found (of which wo shall speak presently) pjove that hia 
kingdom extended from the valley of Pesh4war and the K|,bui 
river and Kashmir, to ^rat on the west of India, and to Bengal, 
Orissa, ^d Teling&ofcn on the east, , 

§ 70. Thirdly^ the history of the reign of Asoka is far more 
authentic and clearly ascertained than any of the preceding history. 
All tlie literature of Buddhism speaks of this reign in some detail; 
but what is far more important, numerous inscriptions^ made by 
the order of Asoka, and commonly called his Edicts, hare been 
JSscovered ii^various parts of India. These inscriptions furnish 
4il^ first safe standing-ground for the history of ifuddhisui, almost 
the first for the history of In^ia; as they ar^ absolutely enntem* 
iporaqpoufl and undoubtedly authentic fecords. They, relhte to 
many and various matters; being frequently political and religi¬ 
ous manifestoes, and statements of Asoka’s policy and principles 
‘ofrovdfnment, l.g., the constitution of civil and eriminitl Courts, 
ai|a the abolition of capital punishments. The most oelebtated 
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of them >4re at Girnar, in IC4tluirar; (2) at Kapurdigurf, 
near PesMwar, at the north of the Fanjab; (3) at Dhauli, in 
^!)riBsa; a^d (4) 4)n Ldths^ or pillars at Dehli abd Allahabad. • 
These are all in thgiiB^l&igitage. 1 • , • 

* § 71. Seven Buddhist kings of the Mauryan dynasty reig^d 
successively after Asoka down to the year 195 B, C. JJnder 
them Magadha rose to great eminenoesi splendid roads ran 
across the country fron^Fatuliputra^toIbhe Indus*and to Gujarit. 

§ ^2. The Mauryan dynasty appears to have been succeeded 
.by the San^£ B.&j4s. The*firat prince of the Sangd family, Pus- 
4 ^mitra, built one ofthe great Buddhist topes at SancbiinB. C. 188. 
This dynasty has left many similar memorials in various ^^arts of 
It appea rs to have expired with BdjlL DevabhutiAbout 
"the^^HB^ 86 

§ 73. Four Buddhist kings of the Kanwa dynasty probably 
succeeded the Sangd^and reigned till about the year 31 B. O. 
But long before this, numerous other rival powers had sprung up 
JU iKrious parts of India; and the power of Buddhism was now 
•on the decline. * 

^ 74. Of the rival pqyrers referred to in the last section, some 
were tlfe remains of the old Hindu kingdom, whose dynasties 
'daimed to date from the heroic times of the Mahdbhirata and 
the R&mivana. Amongst these, the student should remember 
the kingdom of Mithili., or Benares, of whose princely house 
8it&, t^e wife of R^raa, was a daughter [see,§ 14] ; the kingdom 
•of 43iaur, in Bengal, qf which we ^all hear mor€^ presently; and 
tihe kingdomsof Kanauj, in Oudh (called in heroic times Panch^la) 
'Whose kings remained devoted to Brahmanism throughout t^e 
•centuries of Buddhist rule in India, and who protected the 
Br&hmans when they were proscribed elsbwhere [see § 83]. 


PART XIII. THE DECLINE OF BUDDHISM, AND THE 
• BRAHMANIC REVIVAL. 

FROM ABOUT 200 B. O. TO AbIuT 1200 A. 

§75. The decline of Baddb&m. §^76. The Jainas. §77. Materials for 
the history of this period. § 78. The Pordnas. § 79. ^he Agnikulas. 
-§ 80. The^ Andhra Djmasty. § 81. Vikramdditya. § 82. The Yae*chi 
Dynasty. § 83. The Gupta Dynasty of Vallabhi, the Rahtors, the Chauras, 
<a^ the Salonkas. § 84. The Andhra Dynasty conUnued, and R^4 
BhOja. § 85. The and Sen Dynasties in Bengal. ^ 86. Late Buu- 
dhist Dynasties. §87. The Chinese Buddhist Pilgrims. §88. Fidi-lian 
§ 89.* Hiouen Tbsang. * §%0. Review of the state of Hinddsttfn befoy^ 
$fae Muhammadan invasions. 

I 75. Buddhism, although it had become tlfb paramount re- 
4%ion and the faith of most of the princes of India, had n'^er 
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extiri)ated JBr&hmaniam; indeed it is doubtful ^ whether tbe 
.majoritjof the peojde ever became Bnddhista. After the ex>' 
• fiction of the powerful .Mauryan ^&hmatfiam began 

agldn to revive; and frefc this peiTod (abou? 500 B. C.) some 
of the kingdoms of India were Buddhist, others J^r&hmmiical. 
The Bl-ihmanical kin^oms, few at first, gradually became more 
numerous auft pbwerfm. • 

§ 76. The Jaina religion ^as midway,* in point of doctrtnes, 
between Buddhism and Br&hmanism. « The Jainas retained the 
caste system, and acknowledged the go(!fe of Brahmanism; but^ 
they regarded certain saints called Tirthanharas as superior to 
the g^ds. Like the Buddhists, the Jainas denied the authority 
of the Vedas, and were extraordinarily careful «iwt to de*^roy 
life. The last and chief Tirthanharas were Mahivira and 
Parsvandth. 

The system did not originate until about 600 A. D.; reached 
its greatest height about 1000 A. D.; and declined after JfiOO 
A. D. It chiefly prevailed in the southsof India and in Gujar&t. 
Jainas abound still in Qujai'4t and in Cunara. They have alwtfj^s 
been a learned and a successful commercTal people. Taufll liter* 
ature owes to them its finest compositions; Jaina authors were 
the I'cal refmers of that exquisite language. They were much 
persecuted in Madura, and finally rooted out from^tkere by 
Kuna Pandiyon ^see § 92], their leaders being impaled, probably 
in the eleventh centilby. Many of the baiycers in Gujai%t %nd 
in other parts bf India (especially at Murshidab^l in Bengal) 
have usually been Jainas. They have a holy mountain in the 
district of Haz&rib&gh in Bengal, called Parsvanath, where their 
greatest Tirihankara obtained absorption^ or eternal rest—t e 
died. ■ Zm 

§ 77. The sources of the liistory^f the very obscure period 
of the revival of Brahmanism are: (1) the semi-mythological ac¬ 
counts of the Purdnas or later religious books of the Brahmans 
[see § 78]; (2) the inscriptions and coins that have? been dis¬ 
covered in various parts of India (the earlier inscriptions behi«>' 
those of J^ddhist momlrchs); (3) the accounts of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims wh9 visited India, whose descriptions have 
been translated from Chinese into the European languages 
[see § 87]. • 

§ 78. The Purdnas are so called, because they profess to teach 
that which is “old”—the old faith of the Hindus. They are 
c^erally supposed to date pnly from 800 A. D., many of then*, 
mfing of mucWlater date. But they give a view of the religioa 
<ff 4the Ueyival of Brahmanism; and are mainly^ devoid to aa 
interpretation of the beliefs of the various sects of worsfaippera 
df Vishnu, Siva, &c. ^Besides this, thgy alre sterehouses ofmy- 
thological and legendary stories; they contain not only genealo¬ 
gies an^lives of^ods, but also genemomes of kings and hmroes * 
ani^from some or the latter, gleams of historical truth may 
derived. 
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, l^he FuT&Qa| are eighteen in number. Though teaching & 
v^eration for the Vedas, the religion is quite different from thef 
Yaidik, and also fr5m that^ of the Darsanaa [see § 36]. It re¬ 
presents the po|mlae»^lMrfimnn1bal religioii^f India. Three gO|^ 
Brahma Ihe Creator, Siva the Destroyer, and Vishnu the Tre- 
server, are recognised, though the 'worship of Brahma is negi^ted.. 
Deified heroes, such as Rama and Krishaa, am if^rshipped as 
incar|iations:, or avatdrs^ of Vishnu; tanff there are also an infinite 
numher of lesser gods. 

§ 79. The Br&hmanis^seeured popular interest and sympathy 
hj an extensive and exciting ceremonial. They secured the 
allegiance of the young by encouraging learning and estahlishing 
sch<i({[s and colleges, ^'hey had preserved the sacred hymn# and 
coinm(intaries7%y consigning them to the care of authorised 
and responsible families; and they increased the inffuenee which 
'they possessed in thisaway, by inserting interpolations in the 
sacred books, and more especially in the two great Epics, favour¬ 
ing *'S»eiT pretensions. Ii^ these and other ways they gradually 
recovered their lost supremacy in India; hut the process is 
represented in the Puranas to have been effected by a single 
miraculous event, as follows:— 

Wlteii the holy Rislns, or sages, who dwelt on Mount Abii, 
complained that the Y edas were trampled under foot, and that 
.be 






were o^ered by Brahma to re-create the ra<^ of Kshatriyua who 
had*been extirpated Farasu Rfima [see §7]. Xhis was effected 
by purifying ftie “fountain of fire” with water from the Ganges; 

, when there sprang from the fountain four warriors culled thg 
Agnikulas, or generation of fire; who, amidst many marvels, 
denred the land of the Rfikshasas. Many*of the modern RiSjpdts 
^ifiSiin descent from these Agnikulas, who thus propagated Brfih- 


manism. 

§ 30. The ^reat Andhra dynasty, which reigned at F&tali- 
putra and I^jagriha in Magadha, at Ujjain in Mklwab, and at 
Wiirangal and other places in the Dakhiii [see § 100], was the 
leaning dynasty of this period. It floitfislied from B. C. 57 to 
A, D. 436; and even long after the latter ^ate it is h^lird of as 
opposing the Muhammadt^ in the Dukhin. 

§ 81. The most famous pmnee of this dynasty; was yikra- 
xn^ditya, king of Ujjain in Malwuh ; who is said to have sprung 
from tlie^Framaras or Fuars, the chief race of the Agnikulas 
[see § 79]. Innumerable legends are told about this king, who 
undoubtetlly ruled a prosperous and civilised country, and was*.^ 
great jiatron of literature. In the year 78 B. C.4e is believeef’ 
to have subverted the Saka-Scythian kingdom in Western Inffia 
{see % 58]. Tlie fff Vikram&ditya, 57 B. 0., is still very, 
widely current in HindttBt5,n. * 

§ 82. Either Vikrandiditya, or one of his immediate successors 
in Ujjain^ is believed to have been defeated by <fche YueaOhi, a 
tribe of Tabirs probably allied to the Hnns; who established a 
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Kingdom which laated for some centuries in Wes|crn rndia, side 
side wiw the Andhrss and manpr othei^ native djnaslies/ 
We know very little of the Yue-Clys^excej;^ from vtheir coins, 
u^ch form a sort* of obntinuatioif of th'd* Sska-Scythian series 
ofeoins [§ 58], Under the name of Katuxihan, this dynasty 
seemssbo nave held K&bul until shortly before the Muhammadan 
invasion [see § 90]. • 

§83. A Hindu dyn^fy' professing Brahmanism, and baring 
the name of Gupta, seems to have been established at Kanai^ 
[see § 74], about the second centufy sl^.. I). This dynasty, in 
318 A. D., conquered the -Sah king of Saurashtra and Gujar&f 
[see §«57], and established a second capital at Vallabhi in 
Kath^ar; whence they are commonly called ^e Vallabhi 
dynasty. 

In Kanauj, the Rah tor Rajputs obtained power in A. D. 470. 
They appear to have been driven out by ibother Rajput dynasty 
(which latter lasted until the Muhammadan conquest in A. I). 
110.3) in the eleventh century; when J^ey emigrated to 
in Rajput4na, and founded the dynasty of «Jodhpur, which Jia 
still in existence. • « 

Six of the monarchs of the Gujarat Vallabhi series at various 
times bore the title of Maharaja Adhiraj, or Emperor of India. 
They seem to have ruled over a large part both of HiiK^staii and 
the Dakhia; and Samudra Gupta, tlm second king after^he con- 

S uestof Gujarat, alst^ossessedSinbala, or Ceylon, Toram^a was 
le last kingof tiiis line in Gujar4t, about tht year 498 A. D.'; Sut 
the dynasty was continued in Maiwar, where it is iK existence at 
the present day. \^see Chap. II. § 93]. They appear to have been 
driven out of Gujarkt by an army of Sassauian Persians, pro¬ 
bably under the command of Haushirvan, who was king of 
Persia from A. D. 521 to A. D. 579. 

A Rajpiit tribe, named the Chuftras, succeeded the Vallabhi 
princes in Gujarat, from A. D. 746 to 931. *Their capital 
was Aiihalw4Ta, now F4tan. In 931, a branch of the^ Salonkhya 
or Chalukya family of Kalian [see § 96], succeeded by marrii^e. 
One of the princes of this family conquered Malwah [fee' 
§ 8;^; th4^ were fiuauy subdued by Al&-ud-din KUilji in 
A. D. 1297. 

§ 84^ Whilst the Sihs aud the Tuc-Chis, followed by the 
Vallabhi Guptas, were reigning in Western India, the latter also 
reigning at Kanauj and elsewhere, the Andhra dynasty continued 
powerful in M&lwah and in Magadha. An Andhra king, who was 
r q i y ning about A. D. 15,* named Satakarni L, possessed the 
l&akhin; for aB authentic insetiption proves that he was deprived 
a.S&h monarch. ^ 

, The &moiis R4j4 Bhoja reigned in Ujjafh daring the latter paitt 
of the^Ieventh century. The grandsem of Bhoja was conquered 
by a ^lonkhya prince of Gujar&t; but M&lwah recovcfed its- 
iudj^ndeuce, add was dually subdued by the Mahammadaiili ha 
A. W. 1231. 


«KS» 
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§ 85. It is s&id tliat, iirom the times of the MaMbhlRrata^ to the * 
j^eriod of t]be Muhammadan invasion in A. X>. 1203, four dynaa- . 
tfes^of kings reigncf^^Hy^ugah Of thes]^, the- last but one 
a series of princes whose name was Pal, who reigned from 


ninth to the latter part of the eleventh century. They are thj)ught 
to have been Buddhists. Of one lt&j4 of t^is fan^ily, Deva Pal 
Deva, who probably lilted in the ninth century, it is stated that 
he reined over the whole of India, and that he had even con¬ 
quered Thibet. This statement probably simply means that thia 
« was acknowledgecr as Mah4raj4 Adhiraj [see § 90]. The 

capital of the dynasty was at Gaur; it was afterwards traxjgferred 
to Kaddea. ^ 

The Pal d> .tasty was succeeded by another line of kings 
called Sena. 

About 900 A. D., ^.king belonging to this family reigned in 
Bengal named Adiswara, who invited five Brahmans from Kanauj 
to suibtle in Bengal. The Brahmans came each attended by a 
Kayastha. These are said^o be the ancestors of the five high 
clttsses of Brahmans and ^ayasthas in Bengal. 

One of the Sena kings, iiamed Ballala Sena, settled the pre¬ 
cedence of the descendants of the five Kananjya Brahmans. 
The last was Lakshmaua Sena, driven out from Naddea by 
Bakhtiamlfliilji [we Chap. II., § 82]. 

§ 86. During the whole of the x>eriod treated of thns far in 
ihisc^ pi^t, Buddhism gthongh declining was still powerful. It 
was chased froaa the Dakhiii by the exertions of tlie Brihman re¬ 
former Sankara Acli4rya in the eighih or ninth centuries; it had 
^probably been repressed there at an earlier date by Kum4i'ila. Buf 
there were Buddhist kings in Northern India until the tenth een- 
ctinry; Buddhism was the prevailing religion at Benares until the 
eleventh century, and in Guja^^at until the twelfth century. 

It has been noticed that some of the earlier kings of the P4la 
dynasty in Bengtd werO Buddhists, aboqt A. D. 900 [«ee 
§ 85j. Before this, two powerful Bmldhist dynasties, the Gonar- 
db4^ud the Aditya, had ruled in Kashmir from a little before the 
Christian era down to about 622 A. D.^ Some of the«king8 of 
dynasties made extensive conquests throughout India; mag¬ 
nificent temples, at Bhuvaneahwar in Orissa and elsewhere, re¬ 
main to the present day as memorials of their reli^ous zdkl and 
their pow^. 

§ 87. Both the extent of the power of Buddhism and the pro- 


Various peridda from fhe fourth to the tenth century A. D. Thestf 
accounts have been ^a^ully pr^rved in China; and hove re- 
c^tly been translated Into English and Ptimeh. . « > * 

' $ 88. The first pilgrun whose aceonnit in of ;importaaeejB 
Patbian, w^o traveled in Central A^alond luila A. 1). 


Hs. xne nrsc pugrm wnose aceonnt la or ;import»aee is 
igan, w^o traveled in Cental A^ftla^ In^ ^on^A^ 

He'devotedJbis ottenthm mainly to the^tiwMK 

He desei^^bed lids;j|N;ne^ 
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‘ from Taxila in the PanjS.b [see § 48] through Ka^u^ te Mi^adha., 
irith its (mpital F^taliputra. He also visited R&jngriha, 
Benares; thence down the Gangcato T4flbralipti«or Tamluk. 






e visited Java, which he found devoted to Br^manism. 

§ S9. A far more important account is that of llionen Thsang, 
who travelled* between 629 A. D. and 64t> A. D. Ue describes 
accurately and carefullj^ tl;ie condition* of nearly every State in 
India. Thus, he found Taxila was now a province of Ka^mir; 
and in Kashmir itself a powerful Br^manicnl dynasty, named 
Kritiya, had succeeded the Gonardhas mentioned in § 86. He * 
foimd^anauj a large city more than sixteen miles in length, ruled 
ovoe by a powerful king named Siladitya, who favored Buddhism. 
Siladitva had, aceortUng to TIiouen Thsangf^Hefeated every 
prince in India, except the Kdj4 of Mahdrdshti'a (the Mahratto 
country). Praydg was entirely in the hands of the Brdhmans ; 
but in the great realm of Magadha, Buddhism was still fLouiish- 
ing, though Pdtalipiitra was now in ruins. Tamluk was a^.ihrt of 
immense trade and riches. Thenc'c Itc travelled through Orissa, 
where was a great seaport named Qlnvitra, to the Dakhin. *!He 
visited Chola and Dravada (with its capital Kdnohipuram, or Con- 
jeveram) ; but was dihsiiaded from going on to Ceylon because of 
the civil wars in that island. His accounts of Mahdiashtra and 

_1.__A-ii Ttiii.1.___ft. ir_• 


reigned some gixly years before the visit Ilioiion Tlisah|fand 
bad greatly favored Buddhi.^tu duiing his long reigli of fifty years, 
^allabhi was also under the dominion of a powerful Buddhist 
King, nearly related to the kings of Knnauj and Mdlwah; but* 
Ujiain bad a king devdted to Brahmanism. 

Hiouen Thsang also gives interesting accounts of the manner*^ 
and customs, and the learning ofsthe country. He was much 
struck by the careful observance of caste distinciUms, of which ho 
gives a fill! account. Like the Greek writers [see § 65], he was 
generally favourably impressed by the good character and pros¬ 
perous condition of thc.Indians. ^ 

§ 90. A'he siudeiit^ay well close his study of the history of 
this obscure period by oliserving tbe general state of llindustku* 
during the centuries immediately preceding the invasions of 
MabmtM of uhavni [j?/',* Chapter II., § 10]. 'I'here appear to have 
been six powerful kingdoms ; and to one or other or ^these the 
numerous pett^ princes of Northern India paid homo^e. Sometimes 
of these kingdoms became much more powerful than anj of 
•fhe others; end tlien its king was called Mahla‘Sj& Adhirl^, or 
li<9rd Paramount. 

First, The Br&hmanical dynasty of the Pilnjib. This wifc first 
located at K4bnl, where it succeeded a Tfirkf (Buddhist) dynlasty, 
called the Katurm4ns [see § 82], It was afterwards settlea at jj&hor. 
Severs],,of its later kings were successively defeated by Mahmdd of 
xGMfii [see Chop. 11, f 10] ; ahd it became extinct on the deftth^ 
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It is cliiefly known from its coins, wifich bear ov^ 
^one side the imajrf of a bull, and on the other that of a horseman ;, 
hence it soincti^ef^jirt'lcd ^le Bull aii^ lloj;seman dynasty. 

Secondly. The iCkJput State of Dehli, at length united with 
of Ajmfr, under two dynasties, called the Tuars of Ajmir an<l the 
'C^ohans of Dehli. The Inst king of the latter race was thdTheroic 
Pritbvi Rdj4 [«ee Chap. IT, § 19]. It claimed supremacy over all 
the wolintries from the’^Ganges to the Indus, embracing the lands 
watered by the arms of th<;> Ganges^from the Himalaya Mountains 
'to the Ar&valli Hills. ^ 

* 2'hirdly. The Hkjput State of Kanauj, under the Rahtors and 
another unknown dyna«tv [ftee § 83]. The power of Kanauj 
extended nlst^trom the Himalayas to the Arkvalli Hills, aiiu from 
the Ganges on the west to Benares on the east. 

Fow'thly. The llSipdt State of Maiwar, under the Gehlot 
dynasty. Maiwdr is contracted from Madya-wkr, and means the 
“c/’^lral region;” its power extended from the ArSvallL Hills cn 
the fi(<rth to the VindhyaK on the south [Ace Chap. IT., § 93]. 

’ Fifthly, 'J’he llajput State of Anhalwkra, or Patau, under 
the (JhiKirns and Salonkliyas fsee § 83.]. Their power extended 
over Gujarat and a part of Sind, from the ocean i>n the south to 
the Great Indian Desert on the north, and from the Indus on the 
west to^laiw6.r on the east. 

Sixthly. U’he Fkla and Sena dynasties of § 85], 

' f. _ 

PART XIV. EARLY HISTORY OF THE DAKIIIN. 

§ 91, Agflhtya. § 92. The Piiidya dynosfy of Madura. § 93. The 
KijCShola dynasty of Tatjjor. § 91. The Chera and Ballala dynasties of 
Malabar. §*-95. S41i\^iana. o§ 96. The Chnlukya dynasty of KalhEn. 
§ 97. The Kdlit> Hhuriya dynasty, and tho rise of the Lingdyct sect. 
$ 98. Sankara Achdrya. § 99. 'J’he Yddava dynasty of Deogarh. § 100, 
The Andhra'dynasty of Warongal. § 101, Early history of Orissa. 

§ 91. llindil tradition mentions tl^e sage Agast^a as the 
benefactor who introduced science and literature from the north 
int<^ the Dakhin. His date has been conjectured to be in the 
or seventh century B. G. To him is attributed the Tounda- 
tion^of Tamil grammar and niedicine. But the civilisation of the 
Dravidian country [acc Introduction, § 23] undoubtedly gttoa back 
to a much earlier period; and, wothout believing fully tho 
accounts given in the Kkmkyana of the civilisation of the con¬ 
tinental subjects of king Havana of Ceylon, its origin may ue 
dated as far buck tb« tenth century B. U. 

§ 9*2. From a very early period two prosperous kingdoms 
existed in the extreme south of India, Of these, the Pkndya 
dynasty was probably founded in the fifth century B. C, The 
founder was Pkndya, a man of the agricultural class wuo'V'‘aiiie 
£com Ayodhy a or Uudh. Many traditions exist about these kipgs; 
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^ Pandion”) sent an embassy to Home i^^je tiiile of tlm li^peror, 
4t|^ustus. Their cnpitaiTwas at Madui^ Thi^fast of toe P&ndyaa- 
traa Kuna F&ndya, who lived about the eleventh century A. D. 

Madura was in 1400 A. D. a city “ like DehU.*' In later times 
it was ruled by STiyakasi princes. Of these the first was V^isvanktha^ 
in 1559; the most powerful ^was Tirunmia, who died in 1659> 
They were ultimately cohqiiered bjr the jNaw4b of Arcot in 1Y36. 

§ 93. 'The other powerfll kingdom^in the south was th^ 
Chola kingdom, whose capital was at first at K&ncfaipuram (Gonjey 
yeram)^ Its founder was Tayaman NS.le, who came fromHindiis- 
t&n. • Between the years B. C. 350 and A. D. 214, tlie Ohola 
dynasty was united with the P&ndya; but the f6^~aier again be¬ 
came independent. Their capital was now moved to Tanjor, 
where they appear to have flourished till ^he fourteenth century 
A. D. The Chola kingdom in later times was subject to Yijaya- 
nagar (Bij^nngar) ; and at length was merged in the M^^vatta 
kingdom of Tanjor. ® ^ 

§ 94. Besides these PUndya and Chpla dynasties, there wi^re 
many others of note, with which we are mainly afiquainted 
through their inscriptions. Of these the most important was the 
Ghera dynasty, which ruled in Travancor, Malabir, and VVestenir 
^Mysor. It existed from the first to the tenth cenAisy A. D. 
In the ninth ccntqjry the southern part of the kingdom broke up 
into a number of small principalities, one uf which ((■'alic^;:r>waa 
ruled by the Zamorins in A. D. 1497, when Yasco da Gama 
landed there [««c Chap. YL § 3 ]. ’I’liey continued to rule there 
tiU the invasion of Haidar All in 1766. • 

In the northern paft of their dominions, the Ghera dynasty 
were succeeded by a powerful R^jpdt race called the 
Their capital was at Dw4ra Samwlra in iNTorth Mysor. They 
were at first Jainas in religion; but one of thei» kings, Yiahnit- 
Yerddhkna, was converted, in 1133, by Ramanuja, a famous 
Br&hman. This dynasty was subverted by the S^hammada^s 
about A. D. 1310, . ... , . ^ 

§ 95. oThe era of ^iv^hana is still in use in the Dakhin ; ita 
date is 77 A. D. He is sai4 to have been, the son ot a potter,* 
and ^o hav^ ruled at Fatim ou' tu'% God&vari. He was tb», 
saviour and protector of the Brahmans, who suffered persecutiem 
at this time from the Buddhists. ^ 

§ 96. A powerfal family of K^pdts, said to be descended 
^^m tbe P&ndavas of tfio Mahfibharata, and called Ghalnl^a». 
*‘keigned fk>mmn early date at Kali^ m the western part of what 
^ now called the Nizfim's territory [see Introduction, § 12^, 
.Said to have come from Oudb, they smpeai* to. have estataltsUed 
i&eii^power in the Dakhht a^ut A. D. 250. During the 
and fimh centuries, their power was very great, extisndmg over, 
^e ]£Andyas and Oholas in the south, and the Andhras [see § lOOV 
IfTthe east. At least four 6r five kings^ of this raoe posswse^ 
the ride Mahfiriyi Adbir^j a^ut tMa period. 
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—97. The Chalu|^ja dynasty became extinct in the year 1182; 
and were sutfceededU by a dy>>aaty palled the Kal&> , 

Bhuriyi, whose tenm-^''of power waa chieffy remarkable for th«'' 
rise of the Lin^ayct sect, or worshi])])ers of the Phallic emblem of 
Siva* A Brkhman named Bas&ppa was the preacher of^^this 
faith, which was disliked both by the Jaihas (Wiio had been 
favoured by the Ohaluky a'kings) and by the orthodox Brdlimans. 
Basappl managed to subvert the powop of Vijala, the last monarch 
of tlic Kalk Bhuriyi dyndlsty; but Im iiown power did not last 
Tollg. I’he worship of tlfe Linga is still prevalent in southern and 
south-western India. “ 

§ 98. The {^hmanical mission of Sankara Ach&rya to the 
Dakhin in the ci^th or ninth centuiy has already been men¬ 
tioned [§ 86]. He seems to liave succeeded in largely destroying 
the popularity of Buddhism and Jainism in the south of India. 

§ 9^. A lldjpnt dynasty named the Yddavas ruled in tho 
eastern'portion of Telinganah from tlie ninth to the end of the 
twelfth century. I’heir capital was Deogarh (the modem 
Daulatdbdtl). They were"very poweiful during the twelfth 
century, and ctmquered the extensive kingdom of Kalidn [sec § 971 
on the death of Vijala K4Id-Bliurijd. 

§ 100. jTbe most important aiuicnt dynasty in the eastern 
part of the Dakhin was that of the kings of Andhra or Telingannh, 
whoso e tp itttl wassWarangal (about eighty milek east of Ilaidaid- 
b4d). '"They probably belonged to the great Andhra family of 
Magadha [sce§ii4], and gave their name to the southern kingdom 
i^rhich they conquered. In A. D. 1328, Warnngal was taken by 
the Muhiunmadaiis [see Chapter IV., § 5], bnt it soon regained its 
independence, and became the capital of the Raj4s of Teling4nah. 

I l^y were at perpetual war with the Balimani kings, until War- 
augal was destroyed by Ahmad'Sb4h in A. D. 1435. 

§ lOl. Orissa, the eastern border land between Hindustan 
and the Dukhm, was ruled by a dynasty named Kesari from an 
) eaifty ncriod till about A. D. 1131. The Qajapati race, supposed 
1 to be connected wiUi the great Andhras,‘ ruled iif Cattack till 
*4^. D. Io6o. A very powerful dynasty called'Ganga Vansa, from 
tihe neighbourhood of'ramivk Mediiuptir (or Midnapur), is 
jalso motioned as making exteJIive conquests in Southern India.. 




PART XV. SANSKRIT Ln;EEATURE. 

§ 102.; Divisions of Sanskrit Literature. § 103. Rkligiocs Lttbra^ 
VvW. § 104. Chronological divisions of Religions Literature. § 106» 
TheVediM § 106. lhe'Dha*ma-S4stms. § 107. Philosochicai. Lx- 
TBRATCRIO. I 108. MiSCBtXANKOUS LiTBKATURB. § 100. l^ic Po6tJy. 
8 110. Dramatic Poetry. % 111. Lyric Poetry. § 112. Fablea and 
Ethical works. 

§ 102, Those portions of Sanskrit literature which bear mor& 
<Hr 1^6 directly on the early Hindii''ld$t 0 ry, have already beea 
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referred to in these pages. It will be well, however, for the 
i^oung student to endeavour to obtain a genertJ and connected 
*vl^w of the history of itb chief wonks tiiTat hovh been written in 
tha^ highly cultivated and most beautiful language. 

Sanscrit literature has been classed in three diviaions 
(1). liEniGiqps Lii^RAToaB; (2), Fhii.osophicai. LirasA- 
tube; (3), Poetical. and'Misgbllameoij^ Litebatobb. 

§ 103. The Keligious'literature of the Hindus is commdnl^ 
divided by them into Sruti or lieYelaticn,, and SmriH or Tradi- 
^tion. Under the fomter lieaH are comprised the Sanhitds and» 
JSrdhmc^as of the Vedas ; whilst the latter includes the numer¬ 
ous writings, considered to be supplementary to thp Vedus^ 
grouped under the name of the Dharma-lSdstras. 

§ 104. Another division of the Keligious literature, in chro¬ 
nological order according ^ the time of co^iposition or compila¬ 
tion, has been made by European scholars. Tliis division is 
into four periods:—(1) the C'Mow/ar period, from about J^lOO 
B C. to 1000 B.C., when a few, of thfe earliest hymns bf the 
liig-Yeda Sanhttd were probably composed; (2) the 
period, from IQOOBC. to 800 H.C. the supposed date of the 
composition of most of the Kig-Veda Sanhttd; (3) the Srdh^ 
mava peiiod, from 800 B.C. to 600 B.O , when the Brahmauos 
were mostly composed ; (4) the period, from 600* B.C. to 

200 B G.y during whi(^h the Vedangas, Anukrumanls, &c., were 
composed. A connecting link between the l^d.hmana aad*i9Jk*;a 
pel iods is said to be furnished by the Arun^oAuv, inoluding most 
of the Upauxithnd* 

§ 105. The Vedas have already been described in § 2 Of 
the Vedas, only the llig^Tcda Sanhitd belongs to the time previous 
to the JSrdkmann peiiod. The other two ^nhitda (viz., of th&oc 
Yajur-Veda and the Samu-Vedu) we^'e in truth, whut tliey have 
been called, “ the attendants of the Rig-Veda.” » 

1'he difference between the two component parts of each 
Veda— i. «., between the Mantra or Sanhitd and we Brdhmana, 
of each Veda^hajS been explained above in § 2. d 

§ 106. ,Thc DiiARMfc Sa&tbas, included under the general 
name of Smnti, belong partly to the Br&hmana and partly to the 
Sutra period of Sanskrit literature. They consist of— 

OO Vedanta, by Vyasa, or Jaimini. This ancient 

Sanskrit work is generally included under the six Darynnas or 
systems of Philosophy r«ee § 39 ] 

(2.) The four Ufa-^'bdas. Of &ese the 0rst, called 
tl'eats of the science of medicine. The second, called OandhaiyUf 
treats of music; and was composed by Bharata. The third, 
called DhanuSf on the fabriimtion and use ef arins and implements 
^nsed by the Kshatriya casle, was said to have been written by 
*the Rishi Visvimitra. The fourth, called Sthdpatya, was reveslew 
by Visv^iuitra alM; and treated of various mechanical arts, 
t. "(S.) The six Vedanoas are considered as in some setise 
, a subordinate part of the Vedas* The first is called SihM, or 

z> 
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•miiijQ science of pronunciation and articulation. The second ia 

Chhandm^t or prosody, ^mposed by the Muni Piugala. The' 
third is Vydharan^y or grai^ar—repi^seut^ by the gr&mmtt 
of Finiui. Panini, one of the greatest grammarians of the 
world, is believed to have lived somewhat before the fene of 
Buddha [«ce § 44] ; and to have resided"nn thes extreme north 
of t^ Punjab. The rules of Panini,wore,criticised and completed 
by Katyayana, who in all probability was the teacher of Patan- 
jali \ 9 ee § 37] ; and Ije iil his tura was criticised by Patanjali, 
«Theee three were the three Ruhis who wrote on grammar. The- 
fourth Yedanga is the NirvJituy or the explanation ofeobsenre 
passages in the Vedas. This is represented by one greatsworki 
only—the Nirukta of Yaska; but in this work, the etymology of 
Vaidik terms is considered in great detail. The fiftli and most 
complete of tbe Vethcigas is the Kalpa or the ceremonial; for 
which we have not only the Brahmauas of the different Vedas, 
buFwjso their respectiv{| Sdtras,—the former being Srutiy the 
latter Smriti. It may be noticed that the Sutrai are more 
practical than the Brahmanas; contaiJiing nothing that is not 
immediately connected with the ceremonial. The sixth and 
last of the Vedangas was Jyotishay or Astronomy. The ear¬ 
liest astronomer of whom any works remain, was the sage 
Pardsa^a. The cliief writer on Astronomy was called Arya- 
hha^jf who lived about 500 A. D.; he r.ffirmcd the diurnal 
refdl^iou of the eairtli on its axis, an<l made o^Lher discoveries 
far in advaifoe of the age in which he lived. A later wiiter 
on Astronomy, Bhdshardchdryay lived at Bidar in the Dokhii 
■ abdut A, D. 1100; he is said to have discovered a mathematical 
proot^s very nearly resembling the Differential Calculus of 
«^modem European mathematicians. Another celebrated Hindu 
aBtn>nomer,*but far loss accurate ttian cither Ar^abhatta or 
Bhaskarachdryb, was Vardliamihvra ; who lived at Ujjain between. 
530 and 58^ A. D. 

It may be noticed that the first two Vedangas were considered 
neftussary for reading the Veda; th<| tliLrd and fourth, for 
understanding it; the fifth and sixths for emploffng it at 
sacrijices. 

(4). The Updngasy the fourth class of the Dbarma-gastros, 
were four in number. The first was the Purdna^ or history [see 
§ 78]. l&e second was the Nyduay or logic [see § 38], The third 
was the Mimdnsdy or moral philosophy [see § 39]. The fourth 
was the Dharma^Sdstray or jmisprudeifbe. Of this fourth I7pangg„ 
the best known is the Monava^dharma^sdstra or '^liawsofManu^** 
[see § 26] ; tbe law-book of the Manavas, a subdivision of 
eoot*^ the Taittinyas.® ^ , 

§ 107. The subject of the PainosopHicAi. Litskatubb of the 
Hindus, and of the chief philosophical writers in Banskrit, has 
been briefly discussed in Part Vll. • ^ 

§ 108. Under the heading of MiscbuxiABISoob LnEBATt7BB,'the 
4duef branches to be notaoed are(1) the Epic poetry; (2) the! 
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J^uranas i (S) the Dramatic poetry ; (4) the l%ric poetry; 
<m(S) Fables and Ethical works. ^ ^ ^ 

f J| 109. The two great'Epio Foe'ns'ic^ the*^Mahdb^dTata and 
ihe Ramayana have already been described iii; Parts IH., IV.* 
T.; and the Puranas in § 78. There are however some Epic 
poets of a muclji later^ge. Of these Kalidasa, better known as 
the greatest Hindu Dramatist [the “ Sha^speare of India^'—see 
next section] wrote the' celebrated poem called Baghuvamui^ or 
History of the race of Rama; beginnisg Jfith Dilipa, the father 
.of Raghu, and mainly devoted to the celebration of the exploits ^ 
■of Ragbp and his godlike gi-andson Rama. The purity of senti¬ 
ment,^nd the tenderness and fidelity of the characters represented, 
■ai’e characteristic both of the Hagliuvansa and cffall the other 
works of Kalidasa. He also wrote the Kumdra Sambhava^ or 
Hirth of Kat’tikeya, the God of War; tQg;,^ther with some, other 
poems of the nature of epics. The other great Epic poiets are, 
Shdravij SH-Harsha^ and jMdgha; whose writings, with thosQ of 
Kalidasa, have been dignified by the titles of Mahd Kd>^a, or 
the great poems. Bharavi is the author of the Kirdtdrjuni^i 
whicli contains an account of the connict carried on bjJ' Arjuna 
against Siva in the form of a Kirata, or wild hunter. Sri-Harsha’s 
principal work is the Naisliadha-Charita^ or the Adventures of 
iNala, Raja of Kishadha. Magha is the author oP i^isupdla 
JBadhOy an epic poem on the death 'of Sisupala. A fifth epic 
poet, named Soma-lJeva^ is the author of the Vrihat Kathiic^ ^ 

§ 110. We come now to the Dramatists. Of these by fajr 
greatest is Kalidasa, who is said by the Hindus to have 
been one of the “gems of the Court of Vikramaditya”, king of 
Djjain {see f 81], aboiSfc 57 B. C. His true date however was 
probably about 500 A. D. His most important Drama is Sukuntala^,^ 
or the Lust Ring, the plot of which i!i> taken from an episode in the 
Mahabharata {see § 11]. It has been translated) into English, 
French, Hindi, and other languages. The plot is as folloivs.:— 
Sakuntala was the daughter of the great Rishi Vi^Vamitra, by 
IMenaka wdio had been, ^sent from heaven by Indra to allurejthe 
eage fromdiis austere penances. When Visvamitra returned to 
his penances, Menakd Vent back to heaven; and 8akuntala was 
adopted by ^e Rishi Kanwa, and subsequently married in the 
Gandliarva manner to the R^a Dushyanta. Being cursed by a 
Rishi named Durvasas, she was fated to be forgotten by,her hus¬ 
band; but as some remission of tins cruel sentence, it was decreed 
that Dushyanta should again remember ber on seeing 
Vhich he liadu given her. The loss of this ring in the waters of 
^ titnk, the grief of Sakuntala at being disowned by her husband, 
the ultimate recovery of the ring in tlie beBy of a fish, and the> final 
recognition and happiness of Baknntala, are the chief xnoidents 
Hof the play. 

The >on of Dushyanta and Sakuntala was Bhai:ata, the .ences- 
toi^dTthe Pandus and Kurus. It is worthy of note that, whilst the 
Jbigher classes are represented in the play , as speaking the classical 
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Sanulcrit, tlictower clftsses speak PrdkHt, iihe Tulgarised form of t^e 

jg gnakr it.« * ^ . % 

The other greaVJnimi^ of Kalidi^sa is called'the Vikramotm»i^l.t 
Is the storj of the loves of king Vikmina of Pray&gt and the 
nymph Urvasi who was changed into a climbing-plant. ** 

The Toy-Cart (" MrichchhahaHJ m tbs namtf of a celebrated 
drama of domestic li'Se, said to ,be' by a certain king named 
S^raka. Its scene is laid in Ujiain; its hero a Brahman named 
Ohirndatta, who is k nfodel of virtue, but who has been im¬ 


poverished by his generosity. 
Six other mmous Sanskrit < 


dramas remain to be notice. 


^st is cidled MdlaH and Mddkava; it was written by Shatahh&ti, 
a Brabman of*Barar, whose popularity as a dramatist rivniled 
that of Kalidasa. Bhavabhiiti was also the author of two other 


great dramas; the lMtara-Bdma~Chariia (the plot of which is 
derived from the seventh book of the Ramayana), and the Mahd~ 
vit^charita. The fourth is the Mudrd^ lid^shasa by Ptsd- 
khaatttta j wherein is dr*aniatiKed the revolution by which Chan- 
'dragupta succeeded th^ l^andas in the kingdom of Magadha. 
The fifth is called Ratndvali, or the necklace; a play attributed 
to king Harsba of Kashmir, who reigned from 1113 to 1125 A. D. 
The sixth is a theological and philosophical drama by Krishna 
Misra, eaTled Prabodha~ Chandrodaya^ or “the rising of the moon of 
ftwak^ed intellect.'* It was probably composed in the twelfth 
; and its object was the establishment <of Vedanta doc¬ 
trine. * 


§ 111. The most famous Lyric poem in Sanskrit is IdcieMeghx- 
or Cloiid-mcsseiiger, by the grent^dramatist Kalidasa; and 
another by the same author is called the Ritu^Sanhdray descrip- 
Mptive of the seasons. 


A lyric peem, half-dramatic, half-pastoral, called Gita- Govinda^ 
about the loves of the herdsman Krishna and his shepherdess 
Radba, was written by Jayadeva about the twelfth century. 
Jayadeva's*verses are distinguished by the most exquisite ntelody. 

4 112. We come now to the last division of Miscellaneous 
literature— viz.^ the Nitikatkd, or fables and work^ on ethics. 
The most celebrated work of this class is the Panchatemtra; so 
called from it84>eing divided into five sections, or five collections 
of stories. It is attributed to Vishnu-Sarm^ ; and is the founda¬ 
tion a similar collection of fables called the Hiinpadesa, 
or Salutary Instruction. The Panckafantra was translated 
into Pehlevi by the orders of Nkushirvjin, king of Persia, 
from A.D. 531 to 599 ; and hence, under the nanfe of the Pables 
■of Ridpai or Pilpavy was translated into most of the langu^es 
of t^e civilized worlds Its Arabic form, under the q^me of 
KaliTa-wa-Dnmna, was also very celebrated. 

The story of the composition of the Panchatantra is curious. 
A certain king bad three sons who were deficidbt in abl^^j^and 
application. He made this known to his councillors, and'asked 
lueir advice. A learned Br&hman named Yishnu-Sarmi, who 
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vru present, offered to relieve the king of his gnxietj hr takiog 
*4'he princes to his hopse and instructii^ ^hem p^sfeotlj. •Mb thai 
ctanposed for their b^efit the^Bve .*-»Tiz., Mitraobheda, 

or dissension of friends; Mitra-prApti, or acquisition of ffiends; 
Kakolufasja, or inveterate enmitj; Sabda-nashta, or loss, of ad van- 
ta^; Asamprekskva-katitt^ or inconsiderateness. 

.Four other works of a somewhat similhr character are,also 
cdebrated. The first is’ the Kathd-sapt^sdgara, or “ocean off 
•the streams of narrative; said to have Veen collected by king 
Harsha of Kashmir [sec § 110]. The second is the VBtdla^ « 
panchavinaatij or twenty-five stories told by a Yetala or demon. 
The third is the Sinhdaaaa-^dw&tnnaatif or thirtj||>two tales told 
by the images which supported the throne of King TikramAditya. 
The fourth is the or seventy-two talcs of a parrot. 

Three other famous prose works may hdk'e be mentions ;-^the 
Kddamoari^hj Bdnabhatta; the Bdaavadatta^hy SubhandhUj vad, 
the Daaahvmdracharita^ by Dandi. 
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PART I. THE FARLY MUHAMMADAH INVASIONS. 

A. D. 686—1186. 

. <*■ 

1. DivisioBB of the his^ry of the early Muhammadan period. § 2. 
The rise and rapid progress of Muhammadanism. § 3. Early Arab raids 
in India. § 4, Tlie Invasion of Muhammad Kasim. § 5. His fate, 
§ 6. The converted Hindus of Sind. § 7. The rise of the Ohaznavf dy¬ 
nasty. *§ 8. Sabaktigin. § 9. Mahmud of Ghazni. § 10. Mahmdd’s 
famous expeditions to India. §11. His dejj^h and character. § 12. 
Ma 1. § 18. ThOi Saljuks. § 14. Decline ^d extinction of the- 

Qhazhavl dynaSly. 

< 

§• 1. The early Muhammadan period in India may fairly be 
divided into five epochs. The Jirst was an age of invasions 
'•'irhich were ^generally little more than incursions for plunder! 
They occurre^during the*^iatter portion of the period treated of 
in Part XIII. of Chapter I.; and left little or no impression on 
tlie countrViAt large. The second begins with the re^ establish¬ 
ment of the Musalman power in Hindustin imder Muhammad 
Ghari; and includes the reigns of his immediate successors, com¬ 
monly called by Muhammadan hi8tori|ms the nasty of the 
Slaves of the Sultans of Ghor.” This period extends from A. D. 
1193 to A. D. 1290; and includes, amount other^reigns, the long^ 
and important ones of Altomsh and Baiban. The Mfrd epoch is 
that 6i the shwt rule of the Khilji dynasty in Dehli, jErom 129G 
to 1320 { which saw the extension of Musalman power into'the 
llakhin, and of which the most important reign is that of Ala- 
ud-dln. The^iirf A comprises the period of the Tughlak dyn^ty, 
te the dbath 6f ^ahnmd Shah in 1412; which saw the disin¬ 
tegration of the Muhammadan power to be afterwards re-establish^, 
ed by the Mughuls; and in which there are two especially long and 
iiaportant reigns, those of Muhammad bin Tughlak and of Firnz 
Shah, is the period of the Sayyid d^asty fi-i'm 1414- 

to 1451, and of the rule of the house of Lodi to the esi^bUsh- 
ment <if the Mughuls in 1526. * 
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* § 2. M^ammadans reckon as the date of t^e fotodation of 
their religion, the Hijrdh^Gt “ Flight Mah^tiuiad t^ 

«ian 622 A. D. The spread of the newifaiui wj|js* wonderfulljr rapid. 
Within ten years from the date of the Hijrah, the whole of. Aea** 
bia submitted to the immediate disciples of the prophet; and iiii 
a surprisingly short Space of time, they carried their arms over 
Egyp^ Syria, Persia, and adjacent cnsintries of Central Aiya. 

§ 3. As early as the fifteenth year of the Hijrah (A. DffiSfi),. 
daring the reign of the Ehalif U mar, fh^ Muhammadan QaTemor- 
of Oman in Arabia (named Ahul Asi) made an expi^itioti 
to Thaua near Bombay, and came back with some booty. Many 
8imil§r plundering excursions were ma<le during the reigns- 
of the early Khalifs; they were invariably sttbcessful, and the 
Arabs returned to their country laden with the spoils of tiie rich 
valley of the lower Indus. ^ 

§ 4. At length, when a sanguinary tyrant named 
was governor of Irak,* a larger exnedition was 

resulted in the temporary c<>n(|nelt of Sind by __ 

That part of India was then uiid^' a Raja named 
and under him were many rich and populous cities, 6f which 
the cliief were Debal (probably near the site of the modem 
Karachi) Brahmanabad, Nirnn (the modern llaido^bad), Alor* 
(near Bhakkar Sukhar on the Indus), and Multan. Kfng Dahir 
had plundered some Arab vessels ; niAl c</nscquently des¬ 
patched a strong expedition under tlic coyimand of a and 

able warrior neu);ly related to him, c.dled Muhammad Kasim. He 
•marched through Persia and BtUieliistan into Nind. Debal was 
taken and sacked amidst |errible sin tighter; the whole of Sind wa8 
subdued, together with the neighhouri g provinces of ^wistan 
and the lower Punjab. Dahir fell in a great battle, D. 715} 
his son Jai Singh escaped with diditailty, und all tlfe towns of the 
kingdom were taken and plinulereil. * 

§ 5. The people of Smd wt*re suf>u to be avenged. Before 
the caravans of plunder had reaoiiecl Irak, Il.'jjiij died; and the 
Khalif Wulid, the pa^on of Muli.-immud Kasim, also died Within 
a short tin^p. The new Khalif Inul other favourites; and Mftham- 
mad Kasim was recalletfiu A. 1>. 714, tortured, and put to death.* 

§ With* Muhammad ICasim. the Arab rule in Sind also 
virtually expired. Jai Singh retunied t<» Brahmonabad, and 
regained the sovereignty. It appeal’s!, however, that Jp* Singh,, 
with many other princes of Sind, soon afterwards embraced 
.Muhammadanism; and aver since this period, that religion haa 
, aTways been powerful in the province. 

* § 7. For two centuries India w.is now comj>ai’atively free, &biii 
furt||er inroads of the Muhammadans; Ard the next attack is &dm 
the mountainous regions of Afghanistan and .Central Asia, 

west of the Panjab. ■£ 

^ * ___ - 

* * The country at cbe head uf the I’eTsiau UuU, about the lower' 

of the Tigris and Eupfirates. 


plannee^ #rhicK 
by the Arabs. 
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In the enrljr |>art of the tenth century, a dynasty probably pf 
Fenian descenp yarned the Saminis arere ruling in O^tr^ Asia, 
their capital being M BukSiara. A Tdrki slave of one of these** 
monaroba, vras called Alphgin; he rose to be Mdjih, or LofSi 
Chamberlain, and finally (amidst the disorders that arose on tl^e 
'death of his master) made himself an independent king tft Ghaz* 
nS, e Wrongly-fortified city scventgr ftiiles louth of .£4ba1. 
SAQAjeTioiH, we fnturi: conqueror af thp Panjdb, was a Tdrkf 
slave bought by Alptigin at Bukhara about A.D. 950. He 
accompanied his master kiiiis conquests, and married his daughter; * 
*iand when Alptigin and his sou IsUak were both dead (the latter 
after an obscure reign of one year), Sabaktigiu succeeded^to the 
throne of Gh^ui. He is called the first of the Ghkznavi 
dynasty. 

§ 8. Daring a glorious reign of twenty years, he consolidated 
a kiri^om in ^ghanistda, Bildchistan, and Turkistan; extending 
^om Bukhara to the Persian Gulf, and from the Sulaiman Moun¬ 
tains* the frontiers of Jfersia. Jaipal ‘I., R^a of lAhor [one 
oCjbhe “ Bull and Horseman” dynasty; »ee Chap. I., § 90} 
attache^ Sabaktigin in valley of Peshdwar; but without 
success. Sabaktigin in his turn invaded the Panjab; and defeated 
Jaipal, together with his allies from Dehli, A)mir, EAHnjar, and 
Kanaiq. ^A second time he defeated the itindus with heavy 
slaughter; but made no attempt at occupying any portion of 
India, patenting himself with carrying ofi booty and elephants. 
He dTed in A. p. 99G.*> « 

§ 9. But there was one present at these battles on whom the 
Jiessoa was not thrown away. ManMun, the son of Sabaktigin^ 
young as be was, had not failed to notice with what ease the 
liardy mountaineers of Zabulistan (the mountainous country 
avonnd Gkaznf) had beateu the hosts of the Indian king, 
though the latter were faf more numerous. On attaining the 
throne of Ghazni in A. D. 996, he received from the Khalif a 
khilat of eztraoi'dinary magnificence, together with the title* 
of ‘‘ Right Hand of the State, Guardian of the Faith, and Friend 
of tUd Chief of the Faithful.” UeiicefortlC his zeal for Islam and 
. bis love of plunder induced him to ma^ incessant ’'Expeditions 
into India. 


§ 10. Sultan Mabmud of phazni appears to*bave fought no 
leas than sixteen or even seventeen distinct campaigns in India. 
Of tb^, twelve are famous; and these alone we shall describe 
here. It may be noted that his zeal in the destruction of idols 
obtained for him the name of “ loonuclalt, ” or tite imng€~brea1^r f 
and that the plunder which he carried away frcAn India vos^yt 
enriched bis own acouiitry, and made Ghszui the most beautifpl 
and the wealthiest city oF the age. 

(I.) A.D. 1001.—In his second expedition (the 
oiilthe famous twelve), he advanced as far as the Indus only, 
4 t the head of 10,000 chosen horse. He defeated I. of 
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ZiAbor, near Pesbawar; and having stormed the strong fortress 
^'Of Waihind^ on th^ Indies (fifteen miles norm of AAtocfc^> be 
•.'eturned to Ghazni. * • 

[Note. —^The kings of the “ Boll and Horseman” ^^asty of lAhor, who ^ 
were opfsised to Mabmdd of Ghaznf, were tiie last of ^^t dynasty. Their 
names yeye(1) €aipAl IS; (^) Anandp&I; (3) JtupAl IL; (4) BhSmp&l, 
often called Nidar BMm, or Bhirn the DauntlesA] ^ • 

Jaipal I.y having been taken prisoger in the battle of Pesha¬ 
war, considered himself no longer wortRy to reign, fie abdtr 
•oated in favour of Anandpal, aitd ascended the funeral-pile, tv 
wbichRie set fire with his own hands. 

• II. Mahmud's third expedition, in ji. D. 1004, was 
Against the Kaja of JBhera (sometimes called BhAtia) on the left 
bank of the Jhelam. 

III. His fourth wa^i against An)ul Fath Lodi, tho chief 

of Multan; on his way, he defei|^ed Anandpal of Labor, in a 
battle near Peshawar. • 

IV. Mahmdd's sixth expedition (the fourth of 4he 
'twelve famous ones) in A. D. 1008-9,%«ras a more important one, 
directed against Anandpal. The latter bad formed a confederacy 
of all the llajpdt chiefs against him, and was also aided by the 
warlike tribe of the Gakkliars; but ho was totaU 3 »G|^featcd at * 
Waihind near Attock; though with great loss to the invading 
army. Malimdd tltefl marched to Nagarkot for Fort Kan^ali— 
for centuries a eelebi'ated hill-fortress o# the IJimalay^^aver- 
lookiag the Bey ah) where he piliaved the rich Hindu temple. 

returned to Ghazni with incalculaole wealth. , 

V. Ills eighth* expedition was in A.1010. In this 

he took Multan, carrying away Abul Path as prisoner; and he 
subsequently made a league with Anandpal of l^Ahor, who had 
fled to Uchh, a town in Sind. • 

VI. His tenth expedition was in A. D. 1014, when he 
sacked the celebrated shrine of Thanoswar, betweentthe Saraswati 
and the Jamnah. 

VII. The cAeventh expedition, in A.D. 1015, aj^ears 

‘ to have bedb disastrous. • Mahnidd endeavoured'to penetra^ into. 
Kashmir, but was compelled to retreat to Ghazni. 

^ • VUI.* The twelfth expedition in A. D, 1018-19, was 
against Eanauj and the sacred aty of MafihurA or Hattra on the 
Jamnah; it is the most&mous of all except the last. Mahmud 
was now determined to nenetmte into the heart of Hindustan. 

army consisted of 100,000 horse, and 20,000 ibot; these were 
tgy.tliet'ed from Ml parts-of his dominions, including the recent 
•conquests which he had made in Bukbi^a andrSamarkhand. fie 
• marohed ftom Peshawar along the loot of the moimtatns 




m ' * This has been commonly mistaken for Batmefa, oa the other side Of 
the Satlaj. 
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croftHing t*he l^«njab rivets as uear to their soiu^lbs as pofr* 
aible; and presented himself before Kanauj. This was a stately * 
city full hi incredible wes^ih; and its kings, who often 
^ the title of MaMr*djd. Adhirdj [see Chap. I., § 83], kept a 
splendid court. Ij^e Raia threw himself on the gener^ty of 
M ahmiid, who admitted him to his friend|)[np, an^ after three days 
left his city Uninjured. ^ • * « -■ 

From thence he ndvaitced to Maftra, sacred as the birth place 
of Krishna, which was fflven up to the soldiers for twenty^ days. 
ItF'^mplcs struck Mnlmadd with admiration, and kindled in him 
^he desire to cover the barren rocks of Ghazni with ^imilar 
edifices. Hindu slaves after this were sold in the army of the 
conqueror at tworrupees each. 

IX. Mahmud's thirteenth expedition in A. D. 1022 was 
directed against the litya of K^.linjar, who had slain the RAja 
of KanaiiJ for submitting to the invader in tl^e last campaign. 
The of Kialinjar was aidi|cl by Jaipal II. tson of Anandpal 
and ^findson of Jaipal I.)^' or Labor. The latter was routed 
iir«a great battle on the banks of the river Rahib. The result 
was tatk permanent occupation of Labor by a Muhammadan 
ffarrisoh, and the appointment of a viceroy of Labor by 
Mahmdd, 2%!^ teas ih^ foundatim of the Musalmun empire 
i» India. » ‘ ^ 

I, in 
into 

1024,,. 

received the submission of Gwahdr and Kalinjar. From both 
of these places,# find especially from Kalinjar, be obtained an 
enormous amount of gold and jewels, and a great many elephants. 

. v. XII.« The sixieet^h expedition (which was mso the 
last, except a simall and unimportant one a little later) was under¬ 
taken by Mahmdd in A. 1). 1026—27, against the famous temple 
of Somndth hi the 'Gujarat peninsula. The march was long, 
including 350 miles of desert; and Mahnidd made extraordinfn*y . 
prepaSrations for it. He passed through Multan, and i^uce across 
.,.the desert to Auhalwara or Nahrwala the ancient capital of Guja¬ 
rat [eee Chap. I., § 83], whose Raja, named Bj^im, fied before 
Iiim. The struggle before ’dbmnath was terrible, and fasted 
three ^ys. The Itajpdt princes assembled from all parts Ifco 
■defend their holiest shrine; but their desperate valour was un¬ 
availing, against the bravery and entfeusiasm of Mahmdd and 
this vetmrans. The treasure tibtained was immense; some of the 
Muhammadan historians say that the image of Somnath (which* ’ 
thd Brdhmans had” olfered to ransom by the payment of many ^ 
-crores, of gold coins), when broken by Mahmdd’s own band, was * 
fmind to contain a mass of rubies and othm* precious stones &r 
•eiKedin^ in value the offered ransom. • 

Mahmud had some thought of remaining fbr a long timem thp 
^aiitifiil land of Gujarat; biU Was disuafied by his minist^. • 


X. The fourteenth expediti^ of Mahmdd 
A. ]C^1023, was another fruitless attempt to penetrate 
Kaal^^. «■ * * 

XI. Mahmdd,in bis fifteenth expedition, is A, D. 
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He marched back through Sind, his armj suffci'Ing teJriiblo pri<^ 
vations. * • , 

§ 11. Mahmiid died at Ghazni in Jl. D. 1(J^0, in his sixi^-third 
rear. In his character, energy and prudence were admirably com¬ 
bined. ^His zeal in the cause of Islam was never-dagging; it 
somet imes carried him into cruel excesses, but did not prerent 
his mSSnig iriends with itifidels (as in *t}ie ca'='es of the Kaja 
of Kanauj and the Raja'of italinjar) who could be of use to'liim.. 

. He was a skilful and enterprising coMnafinder in time of wnr 


booty^ ne was a liberal patron of learning, and deroted large suma- 
to the maintenance of a University and to the silpport of learned 
men. A Mosque which he founded and named “ the Celestial 
Bride'* was the wonder of the whole Ea^ for the splendour of it» 
architecture and adornments. 

§ 12. On the death of hlahmtid there was a contest the 
til rone between Muhammad and Mls’dd, twin sons of^ultaa 
Mahmud; the former reigned for sevgn months, and was tb'fh 
deposed and blinded by Mas’ud I. Tins monarch made ♦several* 
inroads into India ; in one of which he' captured Hansi, called 
the “ virgin forti’css,” because it had never before yielded to any 
invader. One of the Viceroys of Labor under Mas'tkl pene¬ 
trated as far as Denary, vrhich be plundered. 

§ 13. The Sal^uks, a Turki tribe of centpal Asia, now iix^aded 
Ghazni and harassed the kingdom of Mas'ud. Th% latter wat at 
Jengtb totally defeated by these invaders in a battle which lasted 
tiiree days; he lied to Labor, and ultimately gave up the whole of’• 
Khurasan to the Saljuks. * He was shortly afterwards murdered 
in the year 1040. 

§ 14. After Mas’dd’s death, the Qhaznavi kingdom fell into- 
that state of internal commotions, palace intrigues, murders^ 
and rivalries, which generally attended the decline of Aaiatie 
dynasties. In process of time one province after Snother wae^ 

> lost; till the last monwch of the race had nothing left toKiza 
^•but the Panj^b. / 

The blindUMuhammad Was reinstated for a short time on tho 


death j>f his bro|her Mas'dd. Mauddd, the son of Mas*iid, ^ffen- 
succeeded, and regained possession of Ghazni. Maudud was: 
fol^owed by Abdur Rashid, son of the Great Mahmiid, in Jp051 
the latter asserted his supremacy over the Famab, which (with 
the exception of Lahor) had again been conquered by the Hindiis.. 
Farrukhzad, Ibrahim, and MasMd II., followed in succession... 

last, who became king in 1098, resided ebiefty at L&hor;.^ 
|ind ii said to have carried his arms beyond 4he G^ges. Mas'dd ^ 
was sScoeeded by Ms son Arslin; but another son, 

Bahrim, deposed his brother Arslan by the aid of Ms ittoth|||" 
who w%»a SalitiMan princess. Bahr^m xMed long and proepe^ 
onaly; out his reign was disgraced ^ a crime prov^ 
the rtiin of hk race fjtee below, § 15]. Defeated by the Ghoa^anw^ 
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he fled towards^ndia, but died broken-hearted on tlSe joumejfc 
His son Khusraw. and his grandson Khusratf Malik r^ffned in 
Labor urttil A.-P. 1186 5 ,*When, with the .latte^^fS of 
oabaktigiQ became ^tinct. 




r 




• PART II. MUHAMMAD GHOEI AND HIS SUCCESSORS, THE 

SLAVE KINGS OF DEHLI. A. D. 1193-1290. * 

« • 

§ 15. Rise of the house of Gbor. § 16. The nephews of Ali-ud-dln. 
§ 17. Table of the Muhaiupnadan Kings of Dehli to the time of B&bar. 
I 18. Muhammad Ghori. § 19. Prithvi R&jA § 20. Battle of Tha- 
neswLlt 4 ^§ 21. A Parallel. §^22. Completion of the conquest of Hin- 
dwt&n. § 23. Death and character of Muhammad Ghori. § 24. Kutb- 

ad-din. ,§ 26. Ar&m. § 26. Altamsh. § 27. Rukn-ud-dfn. § 28, 

Baziah. § 29. Bahrdm. § 30. Mas’iid. § 31. Nasir-ud-dfn. § 32, 

Balban. § 33. Revolt of Tughral in Bengal. § 34. Death of Balban, 

§ Kidkfibdd. 


§^: During the Ijnndred and forty years .occupied by the 
graoual decliifls of the Ghazuavi dynasty, another kingdom had 
been rising on its ruins in the south of Afghanistan. Tha 
•■cliieftains of the hill territory of Ghgr, between Ghazni and 
Hsrat, had long been known as warlike and ambitious princes ; 
and one of them, Muhammad Suri, had been with great diffi- 
ciilty snbdued by the Grert Mabmdd. A later prince, named 
Kutb^ud-din, idhrried the daughter of Bahram [see last section] ; 
a quarrel a^se, and Bahram murdered his son-in-law. The 
result was a war in which Ala-ud-din, a brother of the murdered 
prince, took > Ghazni by storm, and gavq;it up for seven days to 
his riratorious soldiery, by whom it was utterly 6acke<j|D; for which ■ 
ferocious revenge, his name has been hflnded down to posterity 
as *‘^iie Burner of the Jahdruoz^ 

§ 16. In A. D. 1173, the nephew of Ala-ud-din, named 
Gbias»ud-din, 'vrrested Ghazni from the bands of the Ghuzz a 
Tilrki tribe wbp had held it for twelve years after they had turned 
out the last of the Ghaznavi dynasty. * Ghids-ud-din placed hia 
younger brother jShabab-nd-din (Muhammad Ghori) on%e throne 
ofl Ghazni, and himself returned, to Ghor. ^ 

§ 17. Muh^mad bpi S^, or Miihamma]> Gvobi (cvItQse' 
early title was SJiiahab-iid-din, and his later name Muizz-ud-din 
i^l Muzafl^w ]\tuhamipad bin Siam) was the tnie fijpnder of tie 
Empwe of Lidia. was the First Mnhftftmadan 
Jiang of DehU. A Table of the succea^ot^ Qf fbese kinga 
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Sehli from Muhanipiad Ghori to the invasion of Babar, ia hare 
^ inserted for reference. • * • 



Date of 
Accession. 


Hfuizz-ud-dfn Muhammad bin Sam (Shalidb-ud-dm, 
or Muhammad Ghori ... 

*Kutb-ud-din Aibak ... ... ... 

Ardm Shdh ... ... ... ... ^ 

Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh ... 

Bukn-nd-din Firdz Sb4h I, 

Sultdtia Bazisih ... ... ^ ... «. 

Muizz^ud-din Hahrdtn Shdh 
Ald-ud'dln Mas’ud Shah... 

Naair-ud-din Mahmiid ... .« 

Ghias-ud-dfn Balban 
Muizz-ud-din Kaikubdd ... ...« 

Jalal-ud-din Firdz Shah II., Khilji (2nd Dynasty) .. 
Kukn-ud-din Ibrahim ... 

Ala-od-din Muhammad Shdh 
Shahdb-ud-din Umdr 
Kutb-ud-din Mubdrak Shdh I 
Ndsir-ud din Kkuarau ... 

Gliids-ud-d^u Tu^blak Sbdh (3rd Dynasty) 
Muhammad bin Tughlak ... ... a .. 

Finiz Shall HI., bin Salar Raiab .. 

Gbida-nd-din Tughlak Shah 11 ... 

Abdbakr Shdh ... « 

Ndsir-ud-diii Muhammad Shdh bin Finiz Shdh .. 
Sikandar Shdh (Humdydn) 

Mahmud Shdii bin Muhammad Sh^li (iTmiir 140.3^.. 
Nusrat Shdh ; Interregnum; Mahmiid restored 1405 ,. 
Daniat Khdn Lodi 

Khizr Khdn Sayyid (4th Dynasty) ... ^ 

Muizz-ud-din Mubdrak Shah II .. 

Muhammad Sbdh^in Farid Shdh ... 

Alam Shah (or Ard-ud-din) 

Bahlol Lodi (5th Dwasty) 

Sikandar bin Buhlot 

Ibrdhfm bin Sikandar (Babar 1526) 


A. D. It9^ 

„ 120 $ 

„ 1210 - 
„ 1210 
, 1285 

„ 128 $ 
n 1289 
„ ,1241 
* 124 $ 

•r, 

,, 1295 

„ 1295 

. n 1315 
„ 1319 

„ 1320 

„ 1820 
„ *1325 
„ 1351 

„ 1388, 

,, 1389 

„ 138^ 

« W 

„ 1892 

„ 1395 

„ H12 
„ 1414 

», 1421 

»y 1448 
„ 1450, 

,,^ 88 - 
,,^517 


§ 18. Muhammad Ghori in 1175, two years after hia fettle*, 
ment in the government of Ghazni, conquered Multdn 
th» heretic Mi^ammadans who held it; but in the foUondng 
^ar he was defeated in an expedition a^inst the Qf 

Is^idirwalit. Be neat attacked Khusran M^k, the last of fhd 
'Ghazflavis in Lahprj and captured him by stratagem hi 1}84* 
In 1191 be marched into the heart,of Hindiistdn, and snstfdned 
a crusliu^ delimt from the Chphan Bs^ut [sff Chap/I., $ 9%ll. 

of Ajniir, at Than^war. ^his is son^ew^ wloa 
• ^ battle of Narain. 
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§ 19. Prithvi JRaja, or Bai Pithaura, rep^sented the flowe# 

of R 4 jpiit#cliivalr}r • and has always been one of the favourite 
heroes of the Hindus His «iother was’ a Tuar Haipiit Princess 


of Dehlihis father was Sonneswar, an heir of the Chohans of 


Ajmir., Jaichand, Baja of Ivanauj, was his cousin, being the son 
of another Tuar Princess, sister of ^Paithvi’s mother: Prithvi 
ho’«^:ever, notwithstanding the opposijjion of Jaichand, naff suc¬ 
ceeded to the two thrones of Dehli and Ajm'ir. flis praises are sung 
poems of Chand%Bardai, his devoted admirer and friend. 

« § 20. Prithvi Baja, after he had defeated Muhammad Ghori 
at'the fii-st battle of Thaneswar, endeavoured to provide 
the recurrence of the danger by fotming a confederacy of the 
Bajpdt princes; Snd it is said that ho was accompanied in the 
next campaign by the forces of no less than a hundred and forty 
Baj^s.' The contests beliiveen the two cousins, Prithvi of Ajmir 
and Dehli, and Jaichand of Kanauj, had undoubtedly weakenedi 
thelKs^ns; and when, in the following year (1193) they again 
Mmiammad Ghori on ^tbe same "battle-fiehl of Thaneswar, 
they were utterly routed. «Prithvi Baja was captured and put 
to deatlf; and the Musalman power was firmly established by 
this one battle. 


r § 21. Ai^ interesting parallel may be drawn between the 
battle of Thaneswar, and the battle of Hastings which established 
the Norman power in England. The respective characters of 
Muh|jnmad Ghori an4 of Prithvi Raja in the,one contest, and 
those of Williaifi the Conqueror and Harold the Saxon in the 
other, are by no means dissimilar. Domestic dissensions, the«. 
duarrels between Harold and his brother Tostig, had weakened 
the Saxons; just as the fights between Ajmir and Kanauj had 
weakened the Hindus. The Muhammadan troops were animated 
by a fiery reli^ous enthusiasm, and their leader believed he was 
recovering the Conquered po8ses.sions of his great precursor, 
Mahmdd of Ghazni; just as William the Norman carried with 
him the sacred banner of the Pope, andrregarded the Saxon as the 
usurps who had broken his oath and suppfyiited the rightful heir 
of iEM^ard the Confessor. And lastly, the numeroi|^ hosts of « 
^he bri^e Bajpdta were imable to stand a^inst the hardy anddisci- 
plineo^veterans of Muhamra'Mil; just as the chivalrous devotion 
of the Saxons availed nothing against the coolness and steadfuess 
of Willthm's practised soldiers and the consummate military skill 
of their leader. 

§ 22. Muhammad Ghori returned home after the battle of 
Thaneswar, leaving his Lieutenant Kutb-ud-din ^who had heiba 
a slave and who ulvuiately succeeded to the throne) as Vicero;;^:' 
Kuib.-ud-d!n conquered Imrat and Dehli in his master's absence ; , 
and the next year (1194) Muhammad Ghori returned to Hinff ds- 
tan* He advanced on Kanauj ; and totally defeated Jaichand, 
tl^ fiirmer enemy of Prithvi, at Chandrawar in the Doak^ 
iilien again departed to his dominions west of the Indus, leaving- 
JKutb-ud'din to consolidate his conquests. < 
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* § 23. 'Hiirteen years later, Muhammad again entered the 
, Panjab ; -when he %as assassinated in his own camp by a band of 
• Gakkhars [«ee § 10], in 1205. His ^laracter wfhs thattif **a Sol¬ 
dier of fortune”; a tough and obstinate motintaineer, whom no 
vicissitudes of fortune could daunt and no defeats could dianay. 
As a kTfig, it -was expected of him in that turbulent age that he 
shoukWight ana conqdbr*aiid injure his neighbours to the best 
Kif his abilities ; and he. appears to have ahted up to this notioH of 
his kingly duties all his life, in a calm and determined way. Mah¬ 
mud, Prince of Bust, was the nephew and successor of MuhaffiS** 
mad Ghori; but beyond tlie fact of his conferring the emblem# 
of regftl dignity on the imperial x’iceroys at the death of Muham¬ 
mad, tie has no farther connexion with Indian liistory. 

§ 24. Second Kingy A ,D. 1206—1210.—Ktjtb-iji>-i)in Aibak, 
mentioned above, succeeded as king of Dehli. Three other 
slaves and lieutenants of Muhiimiuad Gffiori succeeded to other 
parts of his dominions, viz., Taj-u<l-din lldvz at Ghazni, Nasir- 
ud-din Kuhachah in Multan and Sin<^ and Muhammad J^Rhtv&r 
Khiljt in Bihar and Bengal. ICutb-ud-din had already consaii- 
dated his kingdom whilst acting as viceroy for IVIuhninma^ Ghori 
at Dehli and Labor. No imjiortant events happened after his 
actual accession, except a sncc'essful campaign against Ilduz. In 
this campaign he took Ghazni, but almost imincdiateljf evacuated * 
it. 

§ 25. Third Kin^, A. D. 1210.—Aram succeeded his fafber 
Aibak; but witltSn a year was deposed 1^ Altat^i-sb, formeiiy a 
slave, and now a son-in-law of the late king. 

• § 26. Fourth King, A.D.\2\ 0— 1235. —Sli.aras-ud-din Abtamsh^ 
was tbe greatest of the ^lavc Kings. Ilduz, king of Ghazni, 
was driven into ITindustfin by the king of Khwarizm; and was 
captured and thrown into prison by Altamsli. N^t long after, 
the king of Khwarizm, himself o^rpowerod by the JMughul 
horde.s under Chaiigiz Khmi,* endeavoured to establish himself 
in Hindustan, but was foi^d to take refuge in {%nd. Subse¬ 
quently KubHcL,ab, kin^ oflSind, was defeated by Altamsli; he 
drowned himself at Boakkar, and Altamsh annexed his ^omi- 

^kms. The%ictorioua Suljtau forcibly asserted bis supremacy over « 
the Kbilji chiefs in Bihar and Bengal; and occupied the ^^ 0 lrof 
his r«gn in subduing those portions of the country (Rantambhor, 
Gvaliar, Bhilsa, Upain, &c.) which had remained independ^it, or 
having been conquered, had revolted. Before his death lie was 
lord of all Hindustan, wit^ tbe exception of some few isolated 
portions. 

* J5uring this rdign Chahar-Deva, Raja of Narwar, was acknow¬ 
ledged by the Rajputs as Mdkar&jd Adjj^irdj. ’He endeavoured, 
but uasuccessfuliy, to maintain his position against Altamsh ; but 
was at length compelled to confess the supremacy of the 

ThL' Tatfir loafer was one of the greatest conquerors of the world. 
Ha overran all Asia; but was fortunately diverted from attempting the 
•conquest of India. Babar’s mother was a descendant of hi» tribe. 
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Ittitex*. AltaHish obtaiiied recognition from the KhaliiT of Baglf 
•dad^an ^ ixnport&nt eTei].t in the history of a Muhaitmiadan • 
kingdom.* *“ * . . » 

§ 27. Fifth King, A. D. 1235-1236.—RtTKN-tn-niR Firuz 
■Shdh succeeded his lather; l)is reign of six months was c^graced 
by hifir debaucheries. There were several cq^ilitions of nobles, 
orofanized to defeat thi^intrigues of the Queen-mothetS'^KuIcn- 
tid-d^n waa deposed by his sister, ^ho had originally been nom- 
-■inate d to the empire bj^ Altamsh. 

§28. 8iwth reign^ A. O. 1236-1239.— Raziah, called on her * 
*coin8 Sultdn (in the masculine gender) justified herfather’s^choice, 
by the display of very considerable ability in establishing her 
power, notwiihawinding the opposition of the Vazir and many of 
the provincial governors. The drawback of her sex, however, 
presented itself at the height of her prosperity. She displayed 
a scandalous partiality tor an Abyssininn slave in the court, which 
gavf extreme offence to the Tiirki nobles. Al^niali, the gover¬ 
nor Sarbind, rebelled*^ the Abyssinian was killed in the 
IDfrttle that followed, and Raziah was transferred to the zandna of 
the coUqueror. Altdni^ now advanced on Dehli, but was 
defeated and put to death, together with the Empress, by the 
nobles, who set up the brother of the latter, named Bahrara, 

§ 29. ^ Seventh Kingy A.D. 1239-1241.—The reign of Muizz- 
ud-din Bahram Shah, brother of Raziah, aggjn proved the correct¬ 
ness of AltamsU's estimate of the characters of his own sons. 
He^was a viol«ait man* and showed so much severity in putting 
•down two conspiracies, that the army (which had been seqt ' 

• to repress an inroad of theJVIughnls who had captured Labor) 
tUvolted. Under the command of the*Vazip, the troops marched 
back to DehH, captured the city and murdered the Sultan. 

§ 30. JEighth Kiugy Ajfi. 1241-1246.—The reign of Ala- 
tid-dhi Mas’hb, son of Kukn-ud-din Firuz, and grandson of 
Altamsh, is chiefiy remarkable for |an invasion of Sind by the 
Mughuls*, “who, however, witbdr|||r without fighting. The 
Soil^n, at first apparently a youth or ai]|table character, appears ^ 
to hl^e contracted licentious habits at the time of tins campaign.. * 
Oreat disorders at length arose; the nebles invited ?i!rttsir-ud-dib‘ 
Jld'^n^ud to assume the tiapa, and the Sultan jras thrown into 
prisoit' where he died. * 

§ ^ . Ninth hingy A.D. 1246-1265.—Nasir-ud-din MahiIud 
sUhetNsded his nephew Mas'ud. He was the second son of Altamsh 
of fftrtt name; his elder brother of ^he smne name having died 
whilst governing Bihar and Bengal. He appea^ to have led a 
yittnous and secluded life. Devoted to the occupalion of tran¬ 
scribing the Euran, be sesigned the affairs of State to iiis Vazir, 
Ulugh Khbn, better Iniown by his imperial title of €lhiaB-%d-dfa 
Balban. The fiirmidable Hindii Raja Chahar-De^a, mentioned 

♦Many historians give an accotint of on invoaioiT of Ben^ by the 
Mu^^nls in this reign; bat recent researches prove that no sticn invasloxL 
took place. 
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above, was*subjugated in this reign; bis fort of*19arwirw^ 
taken, and many other minor HLudu^States Vere reduced.,to 
’^submission. Tlie Mughuls, who entete^ were 

successfully opposed. A quarrel occurred at one time l^^een 
the Su^tan^nd liis faithful Yazir Balban; the latter was ordered 
to retire*to his private estates, but was soon restored to,pouter l^y 
his ma9tci*who could dotlothing without him. 

§ 3’2. TTenth King^ il.i?.*l265-1287,—-Mahmdd dying er^ith- 
out heirs, the powerful Yazir Ghias-ud-dij^ Balban (a 8on-rin-l%]^,,„ 
• of the great Altamsh) peaceably took possession of the tbr^e. 
The first use he made of his power was to endeavour to desti'oy'* 
the influence of the Tiirki nobles (of whom he had himself been 
one) ; Vho, to the number of forty, formerly slaves of Altamsh, 
had formed a sort of military oligarchy for mutual protection and 
aggrandisement. The king now did his best to cut ofi all these, 
his former associates, including many of flis near relations. He 
instituted many severe and tyrannical laws. Further to secure 
his position, fie organized a searching eand all-pervadinv ^stem i 
of espionage; and having brought hi| army to a high state 
efficiency, seems, under the same inspiration, to have determined 
not to venture far away from his capital. He put down witji 
a strong hand the outrages of the ISIewatis, who had been carry-- 
ing on their plundering even in the streets of Dehli. * • 

§ 33. His unsparii^ rigour secured the peace of his dominions 
throughout his long reign; the only important disturbance being 
a serious revolt of*Taghral, the Governor of BengAl, who assifln* 
ed the style and titles of an independent king, and succeeded in 
defeating two several armies sent to subdue him. At length the * 
Sultan maerched against hidi in person ; and one of his command¬ 
ers, coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat unexpectedly,, 
in a dashing spirit of chivalry, thou;|h at the head of only forty 
troopers, entered their camp at headlong speed, and struck panic 
into his adversaries by his very rashness. In tlie precipitate 
flight which ensued, Tnghral was captured and slain. ;*and Bengal 
was confided to the care of Bughm Khan, the eecqnd aon of^the 
’^nltan. f 

§ 34. Banian at lengtla died at the age of eighty, of a broken • 
heart, caused by the loss of the heir-apparent, Muhamma<i|**fSe 
GoveAior of Multan, who fell bravely fighting against the Mug- 
hnll. Owing to the disorganization of the neighbouring kingfioms 
by the inroad of these fierce invaders, Balbairs court gave refiige 
to an immense gathering illustrious exiles, including no less 
tha»fifteen sovereign prmces. Amongst these exiles were man/ 
cfhlebrated literal men, of whom Amir Khusrau, the Fersitin 
poet, was the moat famous [fee § lOlj. n * 

^ § 35? JSlevmth King, A.u. 1287-1290,—Huizz-ud-dln KAfie.ir» 
^Ai>, the son of Bugnra Khan pf Bengal, was elevated to ti^e 
throne op the death of Ins grandfiither. Balban had implored 
Bu^hra .Khin himself to come to Dehli to be nominate,d,aa ilm 
suopessor; hpt ,on his refusal to leA'^e Bengal, jthe old 
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had nominated ,Kai Khusrau (the aon of the doceased 
Muhammad) as «his heif. On the d^&th o^ Balban, the party iiv' 
power at Dehli prAcured the acce^ion of h^aikubad, to avoid tho 
horrors of a civil war between Bughra Khan and Ku Khusrau 
and the two latter seem to have acquiesced in th# settlement^ 
Bughr4 Khiu goveruing in Bengal, wcbKai Khusrau at JyAhor. 

• The young hing seen gave wa^r, to dissipation, and im under 
the guidance of an ambitious minister named Kazim-ud-din, who 
**l!lN^ed to secure th€^ throne for himself. He at first intrigued, 
with Kai Khusrau; but soon procured the assassination of the 
latter as a dangerous rival. He next attacked the NausMuslim 
(converted) Mughuls who at this time formed an important 
element in the body politic at Dehii; and got them put to death, 
one after another. He next endeavoured to sow distrust between. 
the king and his fathen; and actually induced the former to lead 
an army towards Bengal. When the armies met, the natural 
afi^ctmn between tbe fatj^cr and son caused a reconciliation, and 
^ustrated tbe designs of the ambitious Vazlr; and the latter was 
shortly afterwards poisoned. Jalal-ud-dm Khilji, Governor of 
Samana, became Vazir and succeeded to all the old influence of 
Nazim-ud-din. He employed his power, however, more eflectually; 
for he goA possession of the person of the young heir-apparent, 
and then caused the assassination of the king who had already 
become paralysed. Thus ended the dynasty of the Slaves of the 
Sultans of G|^,or. « • 


PART III. THE KHIUI DYNASTY. A. D. 12D0-41320. 

§ S6. Origin of the Khiljis. § 37. Jalal-ud-din Khiljf. § 38. Sidi 
Maul4. § 89. Campaigns of Ala-nd-din in the Dokhin. § 40. Murder 
of Jal(il-ud-dfn. § 41. Ibrahim. § 42 Accession of Al^-ud-diu. § 43. 
Summary of his reign. § 44. Various revolts. § 45. The Mughuls. 
§ 4fi. ilSlalik E.6£dr. § 47. Dcwil Devi. § 48. Malik E6fur’s successes 

inWDakhin. 49. Death of AW-ud-din. § 60. His clgiracter. § 61. i 
^Igjar. § 62. Mubarak, § 53. Khusrau.* 

§ 36. The Khiljis were a Turki tribe ; but they hatf l^een 
loD^ettled amongst the Afghans between Siwistau and India, 
and were commonly reckoned as Afghans or Pathans. 

§ 87. Twelfth A.D. 1290—IS96,—Jai,aj>-vd-dtw Finiz 
Shah, the head of the Khilji tribe, was th^ chief of the old 
Ghaznavi or Ghorian party ; whose principal rivals were the 
Turki adherents of thfe family of Balban. The latter p^ty ha4 
rallied around the young prince, eon of Kaikub&d, whom they had 
endeavoured to make king under tbe title of Bhams-ud-din. 
Jalal-ud-din frustrated their attempts by seiziil^ tl^ y^Uith, who 
waj 3 made away with after about three months; and subsequently, 
in the second year of his reign, he totally routed a formidable 
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levy of tMs party, and captured Malik Chi^d, the nephew cfBalbaa/ 
and the chief of the faction. He displiwed extr^rdinary clemency 
in his treatment of the def^ted reUiis ; and t^oughout the rest 
of his reign, the mildness of his administration was so extreme, 
that ayeifirobbers and other evildoers escaped their just pimish- 
ment, wd many* disord^'s appear to have arisen in consequence. 

§ * The single exertion to this tfeeble lenity was an un¬ 

fortunate one ; for a Darwesh named Sidi Mania, of high repute 
for sanctity, was put to death in the woyal presence, because-' 
some conspirators had plotted to put him on the throne; and 
his dying curse had a strong eflcct on the superstitious minds of 
the people. A dreadfnl whirlwind happened to arise just after 
the execution ; the following year was one of Ifimine; and these 
misfortunes, together with the miserable end of the king and the 
exclusion of his family from the throne,^ere all ascribed to the 
retributive action of the Sidi’s curse. 


§ 39. With the exception of an expedition of the Sultlin to- 
Bantambhor in 1290, and of an inroad of tlie Mughuls in 12^, 
—checked by Jalal-ud-di'n, and the ^prisoners treated with ms 
usual forbearance—the chief interest of this reign centrdi In the 
campaigns of Ala-ud-din, the king’s ferocious nephew and suc¬ 
cessor. He successfully invaded the Dakhin ; marclqnw from his * 
Government of Oudh, he passed through Hichpur ana attacked 
Deogiri (now DaulaMbad) the capital of Ramdeo, king of Maha¬ 
rashtra. The Bwa was compelled to si^mit, to cede Hic^ur, 
and to pay an enormous tribute; and Ala-ud-diit then returned 
• to Malwah. 

§ 40.^ lie now marcligd towards Helili; pretending friendship* 
he indued the king to come out and meet him with a small retinue ; 
and the poor old man was assassinated at the moment of clasping 
the hands of his treacherous nephevi. 

§ 41. Thirteenth King^ A.D, 1295.—Bukn-ud-din Ibrahim, a 
younger son of Jalahud-din, and an infant, was hagtily setup by 
the Queen-mother on the assassination of his father; the elder 
son, Arkali Khan, bei|ig absent in his governorship of jR^ltaii. 
<fhe boy-S#ltau had to flee, on the approach of Ala-ud-din^l^ the 
protection of his brothef at Multan, and his reign is histongjjly* 
mojQely a nominal one. -0^ 

.§ 42. Fourteenth Kingy A. D. 1295—1315.—The ferocious 
AiiA-UD-niN, secure in. the command of a veteran army and* of the 
immense treasures which he had brought from the Dakhin, 
assumed the insignia of tbyalty m his camp immediately after the 
nfhrdcr of Jalak-ud-din. He distributed enormous largesses to 
file nobles and populace of Delili; and having by an artifice 
obtajjped possession of the persons oft the Queen Dowager and 
her two sons, he cruelly put them to death in cold blood. 

§ 43. The events ot this long reign were of the ordinary 
character—insfirrections generally put down with sanguinary 
severity; invasions of Mughuls; and the successes of a victofiouis 
g^eral, Malik Naib Kafnr. 
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§ 44. The final oouquest of Gujarat was effeoted in A. D, -l 297. 
Some of the troops returi^ngfrom this campaign mutinied; their, 
wives ana childr^ yere m 4 ssaored'«[rb)r the king, and-ultimatdj 
the rebels themselves were captured and shiin. In 1299, an 
attempt, was. made on the king's life by his nephew* Prince Splaimiiii, 
whiUt on a hunting expedition. The jprjoce, jbelievi og th at 
uncle was dead, hurned^to the camp and proclaimed hini^TP.king; 
but Ala>ud-dia recovered from his wounds, and presented himshlf 
—to tlm army, by whom hp »waa received wth joy. Sulaiman -was 
executed for his treason; and a similar fute subsequently befell * 
^wo other rebellious nephew^s. Another even more 8eriou%rev0lt 
jbappened, whilst the Smtan was engaged in the siege of K^tam- 
bhor; .a turbulenirman named Haji Alaula succeeded in gettiftg 
possession of the royal palace at'Dehli, and,absolutely elevateds 
puppet king, in the shag^ of a descendant of Ali, who, however, 
only enjoyed the doubtfiu dignity for a few days, for which he 
paid/^he forfeit of his head. 

§ 45.^ As the leading objhct of the Mugbuls in their expedi* 
ti0hB was usually merely p^mder, it was seldom that they Jefc.anj 
record of their raids over the devoted lauds beyond the devasta¬ 
tion which marked their truck. In tlic case of Kwajah Kutiugh, 

. however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of Dehli, in A. Ji). 
1298, to be^defeated at last by Ala-ud-din, the borde over which 
he ruled seems to have contemplated a inore^ermanent occupancy 
of southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quartei'S 
at Ghazni. Al^-ud-din defeated .Kutiugh, mainly tlirough the 
skill of his general Zafar Khan; whom, however, he basely ^owcd« 
4o be cut od‘by the MugUuls at the close of the battle. 

§ 46. In A. JD. 1300, Ala*ud-dm dbiiquered the stftng fort 
of Hantambhur ; and the still more celebrated one of Ghitor .some 
three years later. About tlys period the Mughnls ceased their 
incursions for a long time; and the Emperor now turned hia 
attention to the South of India. An expedition was sent into the 
Dakhin utidek Malik Kafdr, who brought the Itaja oi Deogiria 
captive to Dehli. ^ 

§ 4^ A romantic episode of one of these campaigns is very^ 

*>famous. Dcwal Devi, the daughter of tke Itaja of Uiijarat, w^' ‘ 
ren9^IK^d as the most beaut^'ul damsel in India: jatid the honour 
of her hand had been so eagerly sought ibr by the Hindu princes, 
that acmies had been sot in motion on her .account. By change* 
ehe and ali her escort were captured by the Imperial army: 
she was sent to Dehli, and there she found her own mother Kaiuala 
Devi established as the Rivourite Queen in the Eipperor's .palate. 

It was not long before the young heir-apfiarent, Khizr Khmi, sa^ * 
and appreciated her charms. The love was mutual; and 
though the Emperor was at first angry, he at length copsSiited 
to the match, and the young lovers were married in due 
form. The story of their loves has been made the subject of 'ft 
beautifid, though rather lengthy Persian poem by Amir Khusraujr 
The interest in her tale is, however, sadly shaken Ify ^he. 
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ifielanchol^ after-fate, the penalty of her extraordlliary besat^. As 
• Bt widow, she was fbrcibjy married to two sif^ceedlng SuMns, 
one after the other; the 'one belKg thw lirother and fhnr<^ 
Oerer of her hnsband, the other the base-bom usurper Khusrau. 

J 481* Malik Kafdr continued his victorious expeditions into 
theD^khip. Four times the marched thitlier,—in 1306, 1309, 1310, 
And in 1312; and surpa^i^pd even his jiuccessful master in the 
amount of glory and 'spoil which** he there acquired. He suc¬ 
cessively conquered Maharashtra, 'l'eliiil|t#nah (taking the afron^*^ 
fort of Warangal after a siege of some months) Carnata, ang 
MalaMr as far as Cape Comorin. Having carried the arms of 
the Stnpot-or of Defali throughout the Indian peninsula, he 
began to intrigue against his master, and it Ts more than sus¬ 
pected that he hastened his death by poison,* 

§ 49. Ala-ud-din's mind and his bo<^ were now failing under 
the induence of habitual intemperance. He became jealous 
of every one; imprisoned his quee^ and his two eldest * 8008 , 
and caused his brother Alaf Khan, and his great general A^‘ 
Kh^n to be murdered. Rebellions •broke out; and in t^ 
xnidst of these Ala-ud-din died in 1317. • 


§ 50, Ala-ud-din was not without genius, and his military 
skill was undoubted; but his want of mental di^ipline and . 
judgment led him into the wildest schemes. He sometimes 
contemplated proclaiming himself, as Muhammad had done, the 
Prophet of a new, religion ; at other times^he aimed at the con¬ 
quest of the world, and assumed the title of the\econd Alexan- 
•der, which may still be seen on some of his coins. He was, 
however^ in his more sjpber schemes, resolute and energetic; 
and his reign is an instance of tlie success of vigour, even in. 
the worst and most tyrannical despotisms. 

§ 51. Fifteenth King^ A.D> 1345.—A child flamed Sbahab- 
nd-din tJmar was set up for a Short time a.s a puppet king by 
the great commander, the eunuch Malik Kafdr^ The latter, 
however, was almost immediately assassinated by some Pdike 
^(irregular soldieiy) ; a*d as he had already blinded Khizr Khan, 
rightful heir, another brother named Mubarak wni^made 
regent for Umar. Mub^Vak soon murdered KTiizr Khan, blhj^d * 
Um^r, and traneferred the crown to his own brow. 0^ 


^ 52. Sixteenth King^ A.D. 1316-1320.—Kutb-nd-din Moba- 
KAK Shah gave himself up to all kinds of dobaucherj*; and 
resigned the command of the State to his Vazir, Khusrau Kh^n, 
a man who was originally a slave, and a Hindii of the lowest 
^caSte. Khusrau conquered Malabar in 1319: and on his re¬ 
turn to Dehli, personally superintended the murder of |he 
• king.^ He ascended the throne amid *an indiscriminate massa- 
<£re of all prominent adherents of the old Muhammadan 
dyiifisty, 

§ 53. Sevenfeenth King^ A. D. 1320.—The accession of Nasir- 
mf-din Khusbao Khab signalised a transient eclipse of Muslim 
- lArOstige in India. He took the Princess Dew4l Devi into his 
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'i own seraglio, and distributed other Muhammadan women to 
' infidel ’ masters. By liis^-style and titles he seems outwardly to 
liare professed Isllin \ but thr Muhamtdada'n historians are pathe¬ 
tic in their accounts ot the indignities inflicted on their religion by 
Jiiltt. Had he been a man of good birth—one whom the^^iindd 
Princes could have acknowledged as MahdraM Adhirdj—^^e 
-danger to the Muhammadan power mi^ht*'have been greSt. ®As it 
wn^ the Hindus themselves did not s^^'pathise with this unclean 
JPqriah; who was soon ir* his turn defeated and put to death by 

OhAzYBeg Tughlak, the Governor of Daibalpiiv in the Panjab, 

^ ** 


PART IV. THE* DYNASTY OF TUGHLAK. A. D. 1320—1412. 

m 

§ 64. GhiAs-ud-dfn Tughlak. § 55. Muhattunad bin Tughlak. § 56. 
Xlisiiitegration o£ tlie Ddhli Empire. § 57. Muhamm.ad’8 insane 
projec,Ja. § 58. His forced currency. § 59. Finiz Shah. § 60 Events 
of his reign. § 61. His puVilic buildings. § 62. Ilis sons. § 63. 
CrEiAs-ud-din Tughlak 11. ^ § 64, Ahiibakr, § 65. Njisir-ufi-dui 

Muhammud. § 66. num&yiin bin Tughlak. § 67. Mahmud bin 

HTuharamad. § 68. The invasion of Timur. § 69. Restoration of 

oMahnuid. ^70 Nusrat Shah. 

§ 54. Eighteenth A. O. 1320—1325 The accession of 

•'Gbias-ud-din Tughlak. Shah brings ns to the fourth epoch of the 
«arly MuhammCJan history [sec § 1]. He belonged to a Tdrki 
family. He at first atfectod some reluctance in accepting the 
cracant throne. IHs rule was inaugurated by wise regulations 
tending to the relief and well-being of the cultivators of the soil; 
and most of his acta appear to have been of a benevolent and just 
character. In.an expedition, to Bengal in A. D. 1324, he received 
the submission of Shahab-ud-din Biiglira Shah and carried his 
turbulent brother, Bahadiir Slisih, of Eastern Bengal (the territory 
of SimargamV), captive to Delili [see § 86], The heir-apparent, 
Fakr-nd-din Jdna or Ulugh Khan, who had led two expeditions into 
the Di,khin (the last one having been brilliantly siujcessful), was left, 
* as VieWoy of Dcbli. When his fatlier,- the old Sultan, retuinea 
jn'^ft^mph from Bengal in c^^pany with Ins favourite son, Ulugh 
Khan received them near Dehli in a wooden pavilion wTdeh 
vras cvfuningly devi.sed to fall and crush its occupants. Ulufh 
Khan contrived to be absent at the time of the catastrophe which 
kiilled his fatlier and brother. r 

In an inscription quoted by Tbn Batutah, this monarch declanad 
that he had encountered the I'atars on twenty-niiie occasions and' 
•defeated them. * 

§ 55. Nineteenth King^ A,D. 1325—1351.—Ulugh Kharfsne- 
iCeeded under the title of Muhammau bin Toghlak; and in spite 
of the fact that his cruelties made him hated and feared by all, he 
Teigned for twenty-seven years. He was an able man, generous 
;to profusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
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of Ms faitB, and the most experienced general of his daj. A^ainai^^ 
these many merits had to be set a de^rminatiftn which heratated^ 
at no means in the compassing of his^wn emlsfa ferocity possibly 
inherited from the desert trib^ which conld conceive no punish¬ 
ment |ifectual but death, combined with a pegrversion of mtellect 
which hiduced hjin to allow despotism to mn into insane fury 
at any sign of uppositibm to his will. His mind was cast to 
know no mercy or compallibn as a,)«dge,*and he was led t«f eatiy 
out his best iutentioned measures with an^tter disregard of human 
snifeiing ; iis instanced in the transportation, in some cases*^ with 
brutal violence, of the inoffensive citizens of Dehli in a mas8^ 

* Ibr tffe mere pui*posc of filling Ms newly-created city of Deogiii* 

§ i6. At first, his dominions were more extensive than any 
that had been possessed by any of his predecessors; but they 
were utterly incoherent, and the empire fell to pieces during 
his reign. The causes of the dissolu^on of the empire are to 
be sought for—(1) in the lukewarm loyalty of governors oli pro¬ 
vinces, now that the tie of nutioiJallty (so effective forme rly 
among the ruling classes under the Turki dynasties) b1^ 
disappeared awiid the dissensions of Turkis and tlie«KMljis 
(2) in the extent of the empire and the fact of the Bultait 
generally having to command his own aimies—for though he waa ^ 
usually victorious, the very fact of his absence in tfistant parta 
encouraged the disaffected elsewhere; (3) in the state of the 
roads and the general insecurity of the country. A rebeMoh 
in Hcngal in 134§ was completely successful; tli) Sultan’s dhrly 
triumph, Warangal (which he had re-named Sultaupur) reverted 
*to its ancient name in the hands of other masters; Deogirr^ 
his chosen capital, submitted to Hasan Gango, the founder of a 
new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of Kalbargah, who were 
destined to play a prominent pari in the history «3f the country 
\see Chap, 1 v., § 8]; and finally Aluhammad bin Tughlak, tho 
owner of so many kingdoms, died miserably of a fever near^ 
Tatta, on the lower Indus—and his nephew and silbcessor, with 
the army, had somjg difficulty in getting back to Dehli. 

§ 57. Muhammad tiad at one time intended to invade Bersia; 
his vaifc army was disbanded after the consumption* of jdl 
his treasures. He then projected the conquest of ChimyHffit^ 
was^to replenish his coffers. A hundred thousand men march- 
e(k across the Himalayas; but attacked by the mountiiineera' 
and Uie Chinese, and 'worn out with fatigue and famine, hardly 
a man returned , 

§ 58. In order to meet all these expenses, he attempted t» 
•ijlli&oduce brass* medals instead of money; imitating the paper-^ 
currency of CMna, of which he had heam. The r^ult, howevhr. 


* Of two men, one bedridden and the other blind, who were found by 
the king’s servants lagging behind in Dehli, the former was projected from 
a catapult; the latter was dragged by the feet to Deogiri, a ten di^s’ jonr- 
xysy^-At the end of which only one leg was remaining to rej^reMim 
importunate wretch. 
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y WAS Aik uttor failure, whicli increased his own poveft^r aad thp 
^ sufiTerings of the ^people, lie also attempted on his coins tO‘ 
remedy the defieiicncy of his title ta the crown, by substituting ■ 
for his own name ftiat or an Egyptian scion of the Abbn^w 
Khalilh who was already dead, 

§ S0. Twentieth Kingf A. D, 13d1>1388.-~Fimirs Sspitk, the 
nephew of the late king, succeed^ K^ajidi-i Jahin, the 
minister in charge of Ikehli, believing#a report of the deatii of 
Firda, had set up a s^mposititious son of M uhammad bin Tugb- 
lak t^ut on the arrival of Firdz, he paid for his mistake with 
hU life. Firuz appears to have been a vexy weak character,, 
addict^ to wine, devoted to the chase, credulous, hut a&iiab]g|^ 
and merciful to ap. extent that in less quiet times n^ghtr haase 
proved disastrous. 

§ 60. After two unskilfully-conducted campaigns in Bengal, 
he acknowledged the iitdependence of that province, and also of 
the Dakhin. He had successively two very able Yazfrs, father 
and son, both called KhAn-i<,Jahau, Hindus of Tclingenah; an<l for 
the greater part of his reign he resigned all adiuinistrative func¬ 
tions to^ these men and devoted himself to the^exercise of his^ 
taste for building, canal-making, and the like. 

§ 61. Firdz Shdh’s speciality was the construction and repair 
*■ of public« Woi^s; and the amount executed under his orders, 
though doubtlese exaggerated by the historians, was certainly 
very large. His most important work was (nc construction pf a 
doi&le system ^-of cansls for the supply of his view city of Hisar 
Ffrdzah, the headwaters of which were drawn both from the 
^amnah and the Satlaj ; the former branch is still used. ' 

§ 62. Three of the sons of Firuz uShah—tux., Fath Klian, 
Zafar Kh&n and Naair-ud-dfn Mumarnmad bin Firuz—were suc¬ 
cessively associated with him in the sovereignty, and their nam^ 
appear with has on the coins.*' The last-named was compelled to 
flee from the metropolis by two of his cousins; who proclaimed 
that the SuUAn had abdicated in favour of his grandson Ghis- 
ud-din, the son of the deceased Fath KbAn.,^ In the following 
year Firuz ShAh died. ** 

. § Twenty-JirBt King^ A, D, 138^.— GniAs-uJiBikin 

XI., immediately op the death of Firuz, assumed the fujyi 
of zoyalfy; and endeavoured to captiAre the fugitive 
Huhtupmad bin firdz. Muhammad escaped to Nagarkot; Mid 
the yr^ng Sultan was content to give himself up to unbridled 
dissipation in the capitBl, leaving th^e man^ement of his kin^oni 
to hw ministers. One of these, name^ Hukn Chand, the Haib 
Yazir, put forward Abdbakr Shah, the son of Zafar EhAn, as„a< 
daimept fer the throne.; and Tughhk Sliah, in attempting to 
escape from hie palace towards the Jamnah, was overtato and 
kflled*. 

§ 6A TWfdy-sscond Kingf A* D, 1889,—On the accession «f 
AaiiPAKithin War Rh&n, his pritne-midster Bukn Ohand begaii 
to iatrigne against hies; but a oonfodm^acy of nobles attts^hed ^ 
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tfi the bou^ of Tugblafc booh put tbe treacbextms Vazfp to death, 
hlyhnmtnad ShAb came out fi>OTO jNagarket to aBlert hia. own 
claims; was Unsuccessful in several campai^s ; i»uf beitii? at latt 
joined Islam Shah, a very powerful noble Ca tnemlrar of the 


joined Islam Shah, a very poweHUl n^le (a tnember of the 
A sscwiation called “ the Slates of Finis Sliih”), he succeeded in 
ousting Ababakf, wbA.died m prison at Hicat. 

5 64. Tw^^dKi^^D. lS89-18f2.—lSf«„.TO.„„ 
MunAMMAn bin Firua Shah reined three years, during which he 
suppressed a rebellion of the RAjA of Etawalf, and destroyed lus* 
fort. TslAm Khan, himself a converted Hindii, was put to dUth ran 
the false i^fimoRy of his own nephew, an unconverted Hindu' and 
KwAjah ^ahan (afterwards the founder of the powerful dynasty of 
Jaunpur) was made Varfr. In the following year tife SultAn died 


X-? . A Aing, a. IJ. 1892.—Uumayun, the son of 

jNasir-ud-din Muhammad, succeeded his fa^er; but died after a 
brief reign of forty-five days. ^ 

A. y>. 1392—1412_ Mahmud bifc 

Rlnhammnd ShAh was perhaps the mosl insignificant of all the 
feeble successoi-s c»f FirAa Shah. In8urr<ytions soon sprang up 
on air Bides, resulting in the loss of whole provinces, which %iow 
formed independent kingdoms. Prominent among these was 
Jaunpur in Bengal, where Mahmiid^s own Vazir, KwAjah JahAn, 
founded a powerful monarchy. Zafiir Khan followed his Ixam^ 
iple in GiyarAt, mider thi^ title of MnzaflSir ShAh ; HilAwar Khan 
in Malwah, and others elsewhere. In A. D. 1394, Nnsrat KhAn. 
a sou ofittthKhan, and grandson of Firiiz, was® procloimer 
Sulfan by some powerful nobles in opposition to Mahmud; and 
remained for about three years in possession of the new capital of 
h ipuzabad, Mahmiid retainiftg possession of Dehli. At I^gth a 
powerful nobleman named MuHd IkbAl Khan, having dec&ved 
and rum^l Nnsrat KhAn, got possession qf the person Of Mahmdd 
and carried on the government in his name. * 

§ 68. In A. D. 1398, the storm of the invasion of Timur broke 
on Dehli. He was the leader of the Tdrki and Mugliul hordes 
^at had subdued all Conti-al and Westbrn Asia, lie is sometimes 
Tamerl^e by Eiirop^n writers. His chief cities wmre 
BuKBara and fcSImarkhand. On the defeat of the Indian arthy. 
the surrender and lubsequent merciless sack of Dehli foIIowjs6F 
*?*?, the Mughul conqueror continued ftastingl 

plunder^ and destroyed the hapless citizdns 
Si? ill-:feted capital. For two months after the departure 
of Timur, the city remained in a state of complete anarchy; 
then Nnsrat Khan obtained possession of it for a short time: and 
fiiftHy It fell once rifore iuto the hands of Mnllu p:bAl Khan * 




fastt, Dhar; Cl-hiiih KhAa, SniuAnah j Shams^K^aVNiADAh! 
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§ 69. The latter was soon joined bjr the Salt4n^ahinddy wbo 
had taheA re^^ in OnjaxAt, On a war hreakinff oat between 
Ikbfl'KhAn si*d the Syjitlin of Jatmpnr* Mahmad deierted *tQ 
dMiapor; but wA auba^nenti^ aetdea bj oonaent of both bed* 
1C«arents in the kingdom of Itanatg. After the death of Ikbil 
]E^n» Mahmdd waa brorwht ba<dc to X>ehli by DatUat Khdn 
Lodf and aotne other chien; and^ remained there., but without 
way real power, until bia death im A. D., when the Tnghlak 
dj^aaty beeame extm^. 

70. Ktng, A.D, 1396.—Nuarat Shah iainclud- 

<* ed in the Hat of hinga. Hia hiatoiy ia given above; we hare no 
account of his end. 

s 


PARTY. THE SAYYIP ANP tODI DTKASTim A. D, 1412—1C26. 

J 71. Pifth Epoch. S 72^ Psolat Kh4ii Lodi. § 73. Khkr Eh4n, 
the first SayyiA | 74. The Sayyid Uabdrak. | 75. The Sayyid 
Muhaiiunad. § 76. The Sayyid Al&-ad-dla, § 77. Buhlol Lodi. § 78. 

Lodf. § 79, Ibrlhim Lodi. § 80. Ead ol the Aigh&n dynasties. 

I 71. The death of Mahmud Tughlak brings us to the Fiflfh^ 
JSIpoeh of the early Muhammadan hiatoiy [see § 1]. 

§72. Ttoenty-aeoen^ King^ A.D. 1412 — 1414. — On the death 
of Midimdd, the notables of Behli elea«ed Daulat Khab Lodi 
tp be their leader. !kle never assumed the insignia of royalty; but 
ruled much m the same way as MuUd Ikbal Khan had ruled in 
Ifahmdd’s time, except tlmt Daulat Kl:u&a had no living nomiial 
suzerain. He issued money bearing the name of Firdz Sh4h, or 
one of his successors; a curious affectation which was conti- 
< nued under the SayyidU, and which is exactly analcgous to the 
iasue^ in later times, by tb3 Dnglish, of sicca rupees bearing the 
name and date of Shab Alam. Daulat Khan was at length con¬ 
quered by Khizr Khan, the Governor whom Timur had left in 
iSCult&n. 

§ 73. Tkeentif-eighth King, A.D. 14^4—1421.—^Khikb Khan^ 
(thr first of the Sayyid dynasty) had bemi govergor of MuUl.i 
r« 4 |naer Farnz Shdh ; and siding witlf Timur in nis invasion, 
h»h been allowed by that^ conqueror to regain* possession, of bis 
gpvenuuent. His inglorious reign of seven years at D^y wa^, 
in idleness and luxury; his Vatir. Taj-ul-Mulk, in the 
meansRhile, vainly endeavouring to ext,end the authority of the 
Imperial Court. The virtues of this excellent min^^r have been 
etnoneously asrigned by many historians to his piaster, 

I 7A Tweniygfduth Kvt^. A, D,’1421—1488.—Muiea-ud-din 
MUWaeax Shaw 11, sncce^ed on the death of his fatha^ There 
iiL hpwever, but little Of Interest to be fou&d in t2ie t^teen years 
<u ipcessant provinrial warfiire of this reign, There were sopqp 
successful campaigns in Eohilkhandi but Mulrirak was cou- 
teonhlly harassed oy the Gakkhars in thjsFaniik and by Mngkul 
ndds organised by Shih Bi^’s Oovcmor or KAbul. Btnbarat, 
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• wftR mttrdered hy some Hindd assasdng at the ii^tasatton of his 

Vaztr, Sarwar^nl-Mulfc} Wtnsdlf a Hmd^ _ ^ 

§ 75. ThiriM 443.<»Hithauiiad bin 

a ^nd8<^ of Khhtr Kblh and n^hev of the n&ntdered Ho{r» 
yaa imm^atety pr^iaiiAed by tho Vazlr. The latter proceedi^ 
TO it^i^priate the royal ttiburea and to catty on the govern- 
cnens as he liked; but some nk:A>les rose agaiflst him and besieg^ • 
him in Siri (a part of Dehli); and in a coigS^t between a band of 
assassins (sent by him to murder the Bult&n) and some l<^al 
adherehta of Muhammad, <he Vazir was slain. 

For #short time Muhammad ruled well and with energy; but 
he soon Selapsed into indolence and dissipation. ^The Sultan of 
JTaunpur seized some of his dominions: aud Mahmud EhDJf, 
king of Malwah, even attacked the coital itself. Muhammad 
was relieved from his difficulties by Bullibl Lodi, governor of 
Labor; who, however, subsequently turned his arms against 
nominal suzerain—though with no immediate success. 

• § 76. Thirty-jirfit Kmff^ A. D. '1443—1451.—Alam ShAh, ' 
better known as AtA-vn-nin bin MuhatiSmad, aucceeded oi^ the 
death of his father ; but was not acknowledged by the all-power¬ 
ful Buhlol Lodi, who made another unsuccessful attempt upon 
l>ehli. The Sultdn now withdrew his court to Budaoni ^ia 

^azir, Hamid KbAn, filing into disgrace, fled to Dehli firotn 
^udaon: and treacherously opened the gates of that capitAl to 
Buhlol Lodi. Shority afterwards, Alam ShAh agreid to resign'^ 



§ 77. Thir^-ieoond King^ A. D. 1450—1488.—The vigOrdug 
rule of the Afghan, Buhix>i. Loui, forms a strong contrast to the 
weakness of his immediate predecemors.** With energy and suc¬ 
cess he reduced his local governors to submission. A prolonged 
war of twenty-six years with the kings of 5aunpur, with var^ntt 
leguccess, ultimately terminated in the complete annexation tu 
t^t kingdom; and the iShltan placed i- 


and 
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uominsted thfe heii^ to the cro^wn by hie ffitber Buhlol; alrd h® 
accordingly ascended the imperial mamad with the title of 
SiKAMOAS SaAtt, though not^without some opposition flrom his 
elder brother BArbak. * The latter bad been assigned the throne 
oi£ ^^gpnjpur, at tiie*time when the old SultAn divided his domi- 
nxopB; and he now refused^ to have the Khutbah or* public prayer 
recited ui^tlaunpur in the name of hjs younger brother. Waar 
brdkh out, in which BArbak Was dfeieated, attt he was sabseqneu&f 
tbrj^^eh end restored to his goverpitient. During the succeed 
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I 

0 

in Jwunpur lyid Oiidli, In A. D. 1491, Slk.aidaL’ cgu^uerc^d 
the irlivle Biiiar; di<i}>osse»8iDg H^ain, the lant of tlate* 
former royal line^bf Jaiilipur, |vho took refage with Ald-uiUdin, 
king of lieugah With the laat-named monarch he concluded 
a treaty, aptUing boundaries and ether quesfiouB of jfghts. In 
A* V, J 503,_ the Sultan for the first^ime filed his^ resulence at 
A^rah; -which from this time to supersede Dehli us the 
capital of llindiisUn. Sikandar's reign was disgraced by an un- 
tisnal display of bigolry, evidenced principally in a perseveriqg 
destruction of Hindu temples, on the sites of w^jlch were raised 
Muslim mosques. o 

§ 79. 77iirf^~fourth Kingy A.D, 1517—1530.—^Tbba^xm suc¬ 
ceeded his fiitiier ^ikaudar. His arrogance disgusted many of 
the nobles, especially those of his ow'n tribe of Lodi, who speedily 
Bought to reduce ht" power by placing bis brother Jalnl on the 
throne of Jaunpur. The latter, Wling that his piisitiou was not 
d very secure one and \^at\us adVierenlH were not to be truatod, 
determined on bold measures; and endeavoured to oust his brother, 
prochumlng himself Bultan under the title of Julal-ud-din. 
Aft^rsome temporary successes, he was captured and put to death. 

Tlie cruelties proctiseil by Ibrahfin on the supprcshinn of this 
rebel^iuei caused a general hostility to him. I’he viceroy of 
Bihar assumed independence; Daulat Lodf, the governor of 
some of the dcpeiulcncies of the Panjab, then rebelled, and 
^called in the aid ofsBabar and his Mughuls.* Babar had already, 
in A.X). 1524, obtained possession of Labor. The first expedi¬ 
tion against Ibrahim led by his own uncle Ala-ud-dfn, brother of 
Sikandar, was unsuccessful; but l^ahar soon followed in person, 
and Ibrahim lost his kingdom and his life at the celebrated battle 
of Paxipat, on the 7th of Hajab, A.II. 932. [A.D. 1526]. 

§ 80. Iriius ended tie last of the pre-Miighnl dynasties of 
Hehli. These d^asties have been called the Pathdriy or the 
Afuhdn kings of Dehli; but most of them were not Afghan, but 
Turk! (Tatar) in their origin. ^ 

_ ( , 




PART VI, OTHER STATES OF ETNDtJSTAN fiURING TSIE 
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^ 81. Rivals of the Dehli Empire. § 82. BakhtS4r Ehiljf fimnds a 
Kingdom in Bengal. § 83. General Character of the Bengal Histoiy. 
I 84. Successors of Bakhtiilr Khilji. § TughraL § 86. The Balbanf 
Dynasty. § 87. Hiji lliis establishes the Independence of Bengal., $ 88. 
His Successors. § 89. Bengal ultimately conquered by the Mugbuls. 

§ 90. History ofUatmpnr. § 91. Gujarit % 92. Mdlwali. § 98. Maiwdr. 

• 

§ 81. In our account of the early Muhammadan dyni^^es 
of Dehli, we have noticed occasionally that these monarch 
came in contact various times with other sovereigns both of 
Hindustan and of the Dakhin ; it wiH be well fbr the student to 
obtmn a somewhat more connected view of the histoxy of some b f 
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• these states. Those of the Dakhin have been i^pticed in Chap* 
ter I., Part XV.; or will‘be hot^l^*in ^e •iburth Aapter. 
Some of the riviJ states of Hiiltldstan also^. Maiwai^have 
been ni^ced in the first chapter, as purely Hindu States. 
With thebxceptioi^of Mai war, however, all those dynasties of 
which we are going to giviS^^hort account, were Muhammadan % 
and were often merely rebellmfts oflf-shoots Of the Hehli Empire.* 
They are those of Bengal, Jaunpur, Qtjjfarat, and Malwah. 

* § 82. Bengal. When Muhammad Ghori had so far setGed 
his conquest in Hindustan as to be able to leave them to his 
viceroy* Kntb-ud-din and to return to Ghazni, his other lleute* 
cants ift the various outlying provinces tried **0 extend the 
frontiers of Islam beyond the limits already acquired. One 
of these named Muhammad Bakhtiar Khiljt, w;as Sip&bsdiar 
(commander of the forces) in Oudh. HI in A.D. 1203 pushed 
his conquests southward; and expeWmg the ancient Hin^u 
dynasty [the Sens, see Chap.I., § 85]a»f Naddea, he acq^uired 
•the kingdom of Bengal in almost independent sovereignty, 
though he continued to acknowledge the nominal suz^inty 
of Muhammad. He fixed his capital at Laklmanti or Gaur; 
and the throne thus founded, lasted, with varying fortune mid 
under sovereigns of various families, imtilits final extiuctfttit under 
Akbar [see Chapter IIL, § 85]. 

§ 83. Up to the time of the Emperor Piruz Shah HI., in A.D. 
1353, the fortunes *of this dynasty were clofely connected witlm 
those of the imperial crown of Dehli; and have been occa- 
siShally noticed in the preceding sections of this chapter. 
Geuerally the same ruler was l<»rd of she whole of 'Bengal; 
sometimes the power was contested between the lords of two 
or more of the various capitals, Laklinauti or Gaur, Sunarganw, 
Satgonw, Fandua, &c. Lakhnauti wfts generally the capital 
of the western division, and Sundrganw (near tne'present site 
of Dacca) of tlie eastern division, of the province. Sometimes the 

. *^Bengal Kings were altogether independent; generally, however, 
they were coerced into *a more or less strict feudal submission ; 
and «ometimef^ they were ^ relatiles 

of the Dehli monarch, ruling as his viceroys. f ^ 

Frojfi the time cS* Firnz Shah HI. to that of Akhar, the Kmg- 
dom 9f Bengal was virtually independent except in the taive 
of Sher ^ah. 

§ 84. The successors o6 Bakhtf&r Ehilji were forced by 
Altaipsh [see § 26] to submit to Dehli; and Nasir-ud-din, the 
eldest son of the latterj was made Viceroy, in A. D. 1227. He 
died during die life-time of Altamsh; and xrai succeeded by 
a*youngdlnt)rGdier of the same name, who became the Emperor 
Ka8}r»ad-dinjrss«§ 31], 

. § 8,5., Tughral, who was governor during the latter part' 
of t|ip rrign of Btdban, assumed indepe^^i^^ His revolt was 
ttippress^ Tsee I 33]; and Bughra KWh, son of Balbaii, was 
appointed viceroy. 
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§ 86. Tlie^, eldest sen 6f Bu^luA Khin «u0ceede4 te 
ibrone^of Del^t as 4|ie S^peror Kailtubsd [^ee § 381; bis second 
son^ Kat Kads, ‘-^noeeeded in Bengal; imd tbe ^nilj 
£e9ix)ained ixi possession of the throne for sever^ reigns. 

One of l^e grandsons oi Bi^hra Khan (named ^^il^*tid-d|n) 
enhmitted to Ghias>ud>din Tnghlak^snd thd oj^er^^na^ Biha- 
ddr Shah, King of Supargan^, wf^ carried {mspa^ir to X^el]^ 
rree § 541. Bab^dpr wiis reinstated by Idiodianuxi^ bfn 
Ti^hlak; but again revolting, was defeated and slain by t]^ 
imperial forces, and his stuffed skin was sent about tne country 
as a warning to refractory governors. «' 

.§ 87. Alm<) 9 t immediately after this atrocity, Fa]iir-ud~<^in 
Idnbarak Shah proclaimed his independence in Sunarganw; but 
great anarchy prevailed ; and it was not until Shams-ud-din Ilias, 
omnmonly called llias, checked riie arms of Firuz Shah in 
^.D. 1353, that Bengal became really independent. 

§ 88. The dynasty of H^ji Bias reigned, with some intenrup- 
tions, for more than a century. At one time a Hindd dynasty^ 
Ibun^ed by Baja Kanii, obtained power for a riiort time. A^ta 
latmr period, Bengal was ruled by a short-lived dynasty of Abys- 
finiftn slaves; ard the succession was much broken in the laUer 
part af the fifteenth and the beginning of the 16,th centuries. 

§ 89. Snltin AU-ud-din, a Sayyid, succeeded the Abyssinians 
in 1489. Bo gave an asylum to the rnififrtunate Husain Shah of 
<!^aunpur, wlfon the'latter was defeated by Bvhlol Lodi of Dehli; 
but subsequently was compelled to mtike an alliance with Sikan- 
dar Lodf. Two of his sons reigned after him ; the last, Mahmiid 
Sh4h, was expelled by Sher Shah in„1538 ; and though restored 
by Humayun, he died shortly afterwards. 

Member^ of the family of Sher Sbab ruled in Bengal until 
1564; when Sulaiman Sbab, of the Kararani clan of Afghans 
obtained the throne. He mode peace with Akbar’s general Munim 
Khan. The subjugation of Sulaiman’s son, Daiid, by Akbar and 
Ids generals, is narrated in .Chapter 111., § 35. 

§ 90. Jaunpur. We now turn to the history (ffJaunpur. The 
y/zir of the Emperor Mahmdd Tughlak, named Ku^yah JaMn, was 
•Sbplointed Governor of ,'^unpur wifh the title Malik-ua-Shark. 
In\l393 he asserted his independence; and' the dynasty thus 
landed, and usually called the Sharki dynasty, lasted ugtil its 
suppression by 'Buhlol Lodi in 1474. Ibrahim Shah Sharki came 
^ the throne in 1401; in bis reign the kingdom became very 
^werful, and Jaunpur became a ma|;nifi,cent city. His wars with 
!&l^al Kh^n (tn which Bahmdd was concerned) have been itat^ped 
in § 66. IbrAh{m*8 son, Mahmiid, succeeded ^ A, D. 1440. 
Be. attacked Dehli, which was under the weak k^le the two 
last Sayyids; but was repulsed by Buhlol Lodi. When the latter 
came to the throne, of Dehli, he attacked Jaunptxr, defeated Busain 
S^h in 1474, and settled his son Barhak as vic^y in the capital. 

§ 91. Oujardt. Xlwing their existence to Htbe feeblen^s of 
the successors of Finis: Bbih, were the Muham^f dan d;^a8di&s^ 
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of Gujarat, and Malwah (Miindd). jSafar K^n was appfiljated 
governor of Gujara^ by Muiiammad JJin flroCl 
aBsnmed independence, under ihe title of MUz^ar Sbajbt, A.2I* 
1390. Ahmi^ Shab, tbe grandson of this prince, Ibupdhd 
AhmaAabad and Ahmadnagar about A. D. 1420. Muzafiar iShah U*, 
who CQmelo the throne 4^ 1511, is celebrated for his contests 
with the &mous Hana of Maiw^ [«ee § 03]. Babadpr 

Shah in 1531 conque^d and annexed M;Uwah; and after many 
contests with the Dehli troops was ai last put to dealb ky the 
Fortuguese at Diu. The kingdom n^as finally m^nexed to Akbar*^ 
donuKons in A.D. 1571. 

§ 9^ Mdlwah, The dynasty of Malwah.wap foujad^d by 
Dilawar Khan Ghori in A.D. 1401. He had been appointed 
governor by Firuz Tughlak in 1387; deserting Ujjain, an¬ 
cient Hindu capital, be set up his rosideipe at Dhar, and declared 
himself king. His son Alp Khan, who succeeded him under the 
name of Hushong, founded and strongly fortified Mandu* In 
1435, the Ghori dynasty was {>ut aside, and a Khilp substitute<i» 
fbr it; and under Mahmud, the first %f the Khilji princes, the 
Muslim State of Mdlwah was at its zenith. At this period its 
boundaries embraced the cities of Ohanderi, Isldmdbad, Hfishan- 
gdbad, and Rirlah (the capital of Gondwana) ; extendiiig on the 
soutb to the Satpiira range, on the west t«> the frontier of Gujarat, 
and on the east to Baftdelkhand ; while northwards the limits were 
marked by Maiwar and Harauti, with occasion^ tribute frQjm 
Chitor. Malwah was at length conquered and annexed by Bahad^ 
Shah of Gujarat, in 1531 § 91]. . 

§ 93. Maiwdr, The B,ypdt State of Mabvar, ruled over by 
a dynasty of Gehlot Rajputs, rose into tempormy importance 
dunng ti^e weak reigns of the successors of Firim Shih; and 
was only suppressed by the greater vigour of the Mughuls who 
followed them. The representative of the Gehlot kings oi 
Maiwar at Ihe present day is the Mahdrana of Udaipur; who 
is reckoned as the noblest of Abe princes of India, and 
bears amongst other hereditaiy titles that cf “the Sun the 
Hmdds.*’ ^ I 

xhe capit^ of his ancSstora (who were said to be desendcd)^ 
from J^ma^ was W allabhi in Gujarat; whence they were ex/eV^d 
by^ invasion of Fmsiaus [see Chapter 1,, § 83]. The YW|^bhi 

B 'ince Goha married a daughter of IT^aushirvin, the Persiau 
ng; she was a grand-daughter of Maurice, the Christiau 
Emperor of Constantinopldt Hence the Maharanas of Udaipur 
^petineally descended from a royal Christian family. 

l^tom Goha was descended Baja Bapm '"^bo is said to 
Jbaye rjuist^ Muhammad Kaiuia [eee| 4]. The descendant 
of Blpd in A. D. 1440, was Bana Khumbo of Maiwar; who 
in f&at year defeated the comUned forces of Malwah apd 
Gtyarit, and captured Mahmiid Khilji the king of M^wi^ . 
splendid jaya StamMa^ or “ Pillar of Yietory, sfill to be seen nt 
Whiter, commemoi'ates this victozy. 
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The ffnmdeon of Kfaumbo, the celebrated Ban4 San^, vae 
finallj defeated' B^bflr at Fathpor Sikri in 1527 [are Chapter 
§ 7]. Anoth^ stTi^gle for empire 'was made by the 
R^pdts against Akbar, under Udai Singh; tenninated by the 
Back of Ghitor in 1567. 

_ f 

- 

PART vn. iTSdJTHAMMADAN LITEBATUEB. 

*» I 

‘ § 94. Ojaracter of the IMnhammadan Literature. § 95. Firi^htah. 

§ 96. Abul Fazl. § 97. Feizi. § 98. Ibn Batutah. § 99. EbaL Eh4n. 
§ 100. Other Historians. § 101. Poets. ^ 

§ 94. Whilst the sacred canon of the Muhammadans was in Ara¬ 
bic, the bulk of their gcir^iral literature has been written in Persian 

A remarkable change in the character of the literature of India 
is dbservable at the time of the Muhammadan invasions. At 
this period, for the first time, we obtain numerous and valuable 
historical works. This taite for historical literature was inherited 
from the Arabs by tlie Indian Muhammadans. The Arabs had 
l^en, during the latter part of the Dark* Ages In Europe, the chief 
cnltivat(»rs<of science ; and Arabic literature had at a very early 
period attained a high stage of development. I’he Persian litera- 
tnre of India was largely indebted to the suhOlarship of the Arabs. 
If will be suificient fir our present purpose, if wo notice a few 
of the chief historians and poets, authors of the most famous 
works, both during the period of w^ich we have treated in thib 
chapter, and during the Mughul period. 

§ 95. The most celebrated historian of India was Firtsbtah, 
who was bom at Ahmadnagar about A. D. 1570. He lived at the 
court of Ibrahim Adil bh^h 11. of Bijapur, from A. D. 1589 to 
about 1612; and to that monarch he dedicated bis great work, the 
TartAA ^iriiAtaA. This is a general history of India^ commencing 
A. D. 975, and terminating with 1605. It was translated into 
English by Dow; and has been the foundation of the history 
of Muhammadan period in India, as given in i^ost staiidatd 
Sngr-sh works. 

§ Hardly less celebrated are the worko of Abux< J^AZht 
the nrime minister of Akbar [sec Chap. III., § 54]. Of these 
the two most important are:—(1) the At»-t-AA5arf, or Inshtutcs 
of Akbar, containing a minute account of every department 
of government, of every part of the Empire, and of everything 
connected with the Emperor’s establishments, public and private^; 
(9) the Ahbar Ndtneh, a copious but very adulatory histor^ of 
the Emperor Akbar during the first forty-seven years of raigii,« 
to which is prefixed on abridged history of his ancestors. 

§ 97. The brother of Abul Fazl, named Fsizi, was also a 
very learned man and a great writer. He (BpeciaUy devoted hia 
attention to Sanskrit Uteratnre; and translntm into Fenian many 
gnat Sanskrit works, including the Mahabharata. 
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§98. tn, 1341) an AifirLcani^ traveller, named Ibn BATinrAfiiTisite<(: 
Dehli. He was received with great reapect, 4^ appmted to 
the office of Judge bj the hipg, Mwiamnt^ binTughlak j^sae 
§ 55]. Seeing) however, some*evideuce of Muhammad’s capricious 
and crdbl temper, he resigned his office. The king, without taJit* 
ing o%nce,^attach6dhim embassy to China, and thus honour- 
aiuy dismissed him. (which* have been translate 

into English and French*) contain very vahmble accounts of India. 

• § 99. The chief historian of the lalt^ Mughul period^ was 

Mir Muhammad, better known as Khafx Kuan. Aurangael:^ 
[see Qhap. HI., § 84], strictly ordered that no history should be 
written; but Mir Muhammad wrote his history^ in secret during 
the latter part of Aurau^zeb's reigu (about A. D. 1700); and 
hence obtained the title Khatl Khan (=<» the concealed), 

§ 100. There are man^ other historiami, to whose works (some 
in Arabic, but mostly m Persian) we need only briefly allude. 
Sultau Babab wrote Memoirs of his^own life which are §aost 
graphic and interesting; they were originally written in Turkfy^ 
but were translated into Persian. Utbvwrote the Tarikh PamOsI, 
the history of the period of Sabaktigin and his great sitccesmir 
Mahmud. Hasan Kizam wrote the Tm~vi~mads%r^ me¬ 
moirs of the lives of Muhamniad Ghorl, Kutb-uil-^din, and 
Altamsh. It was written at Dehli about the year 1210; at is 
partly in verse, and Contains much Arabic. A more important 
« nistoi^ is that of JMittHAjr-ns-SiBAj; whose wor^ the Taba^^ 
i-Ndsiri, is the most trustworthy authority for tnc history con^ 
fained in the present chapter down to the accession of Balban. ^ 
Two valuable histories of t\fe later part of the period described in 
the present chapter, are both called Tarikh~i-‘JF*{ruz-‘Shdhii-^ 
one being written by Zia-ox>-din Babnx, the other by Sbcams-i- 
SiBAJ Arir. Other historians are Abdul-Kadir ISaoaoki and 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, who wrote in the time of Akbair ; Miiad- 
mad Khan, who wrote the JaMng(7’-Ndmeh; Muhammad bin 
Saleh, who wrote the Shdk~JahdngNdmehi Mirza Muhammad 
Kisim, who wrote tli^ Alamgir-Ndmeh; and Sayyid GhulAm 
Ht^ain Kh^, a relative of the Nawab AUvardi Kh&n| {see 
Cliap. IX., § 2), who wrot9 a history of the eighteenth eedtMxy.sj^ 
Hindustan, in the year 1783. jf 

§^01. Amongst many others, we may mention three veiy mmoua 
Muhammadanjpoets of India: —Ferdusi, Ahsari and Amir Khnsvau. 

Absabi and FuBBiist were both ornaments of the court of 
MOahmdd of Ghazni. Th# latter has been called the ** Persian 
i” he wroijp the Shdh Ndmeh in praise of Mahmud, 

‘Aacm Kk’OBBAV was one of the illustrious literary exilee who 
«fled'fl:!^ Pema to the Court pf Balban to avoid the Miij^nils. 
He wrote an immense amount of poehry, some of which -haS' been 
omiSideired very beautiful; two of his most celebrated ik>ema 
.are (1) on the lov^ of Khizr Khan and-Dewal Devi DmwJ '47]» 
and (3) on the tneetiBg between the Bmp^r KMknbid 
^’father Bughra KhAn [see § 35]. 
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CHAPTER III. 


iHE jaUGHUL _]^i>ER6ES. ' 

- 

FART 1. BABAB. A. D. 1526—1580. 


1. Accession ^ the Mnghuls. § 2. Table of Mughul l^mperors. 
§ 8. Bibar's descent and early life. § 4. Battle of Finipat. § 5. State 
of India. § 6. Conquest of Hiuddstau. § 7. Sang5. §' 8. Conquest of 
Bihir and Bengal. § 9. B^ath of Bftbar. § .10. His tihatadt^r. 


^ 1. The first battle iDf Fanipat opened India to Babar and 
*^8 Mughuls. This chapter will trace the history of this power¬ 
ful dTOasty fbr 222 yeaSrs, from Babar tbeir founder to Mubam- 
mAd Bidiaodr Shih, the last who bore the title of Emperor of 
Dehlif who died in prison iu a distant land dishonoured and 
uhpitied.* 

§ 2. The following Table is given fOr leferenCe: 

The IVioGHUi. Empesobs., 


L 

n. 

HI. 


W. 


V. 

VI. 



XII. 


xin. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XTIL 


Bdbar 

Hurndyiin 

Akbar 


Jah&ngfr ... 

8b£h Jahin... 

Aurangzeb 
(or Alatttgfr) 

Sfadh Al'am I, (or 
BshSddr Shih) 
dahand^ Sh4h 
Farrukh Siyar 

^afi-udr-tWajit 

Bafi'udodaulah 

liluhamniiad Sh&h... 


1^6—1.580 

1580—1556 He was in exile 18 j^ears, 
1556—lf>05 Came to tlie thronre two 
years beforeQueen Eliza¬ 
beth, and survived her 
two years. 

1605—1628 Sir T. Koe. The dmtfl^S 
Ndr Jah&n. 

1628—1658 The architect. 

( The deceitful and bigoted: 
the last of the great 
Mughuls. 

1707—iyi2 ConceSsiodt to the Maksmt- 
tas. 

1712—1713 The Sayyids. l^Ord^d. 

1713—1710 The Peshw4s. Assassipate^ 
fMere puppets of the .^y- 
1719—Feb. j yids. remov<^ by ^ison 
1719—li^ay} or disease within three 
V ihonthg. 

1710—1748 DisiptegraCitai of the'! 


- pire., 

Ahmad Sh4h ... 1748—1754 Bunded and ^e]|^«ed. 

Alsmgir II.. 1764—1759 Plassey, Murdered, . 

Sh4b Alam II. ... 1759—1806 Rescawby^XiOcd lAke. 

Akbar 11. ... ... 1806—1837 A mere'ptosioner, 

IdithanihUMLi^idiir Jl8a7<i->^1857 The b«3p» Of th|k oRKU 

Been. 
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§ 3. SaSban Babar demands our especial attention, as being 
. the founder of the Mughal Indian entire, the £^t of a 
dynasty of gowned* emperdrg, under #rhon^ l^a ros# to the 
highest m-osperity. He Bras de8«ende<^ by the father’s side, &om 
Timur 0[!amerlane) the I'atar ; but his mother vas a Mughul 
connected with th€^tribe of Clumgiz Khan. This race was de¬ 
tested by him; yet, strang^[|9o say, from it his dynasty got its 
name. Diderent members of Timur’s faiflily held SSamamhlm^ 
Bukhara, Balkh (Bactria), Kabul, and# Kokan (then called 
TFarghanah). This last was Babar’s hereditary dominion.* ‘Hi« 
real name was Zahir-ud-din-Muhammad. His life, till* 
A.D. ^324, was a succession of struggles; in the course of 
which Hb sometimes extended his sway as &r as to Kandahar, 
and sometimes was a fugitire; thrice occupying his paternal city 
of Samarkhand, and thrice expelled from it. 

§ 4. His uncertain tenure of power M. those regions caused 
him to turn his attention to India, which bad now for some tjime 
been in a state of anarchy; the Lodiff possessing little beyond 
* Dehli and Agrah. By one of the revolted chiefs, Danlat Khan 
Lodi, the viceroy of the Panj4b, he invited to seiz{» upon 
what he considered to be Ids inheritance, as be was descended 
from the conqueror Timdr. It was not un^ after four unsuc¬ 
cessful expeditions (1519—26)^ that he gained his end. * first 
battle of Fau^t (Ch^. II., § 79) gave him nothing but the mnall 
tract around Dehli ana Agrah. From the spoils of Agrah sent 
a coin of the value \)f about ten pence to evbry man, B'oman, ai^^ 
q];tild, slave or firee, in the district of Kabul, where he had reigned; 
besides rich gifts to the chief Muhammadan shrines in Asia. 

§ 5, The other parts ofwhe Empire were still held by revolted 
chiefWns. From we time of the maguificdbt madm an Muham¬ 
mad Tughlak (1351), there had been no real empire of Dehli. 
[C^iap. ll., § 56]. Thus, Bihdr was in tHb possession of Muhammad 
Sh&h Lohani; a part of Malwah and the surrounding districts 
were held by Songa; Cbanderi and the adjacent country by Medni 
- Baf; and Bengu by Nazib Shah,* son of the Sayyid StdlAn 
AU-ud-din fsee Ghap^ II., § 69], The Dakhin, which had 
beqn indepenlent since 13^, was now divided into fiveMuskS^n 
kingdoms, besides the Hindd kingdom of Biianagar, callim by'* 

, Burkeans Narsfngha (Chap. IV., § 11). Tne Portugu^f had 
centered Goa in A. D. 1510; and though the great Albnqi^me 
had di^d in A. D. 1515, they were swl vexj powerful on me 
western coast (Oh^, VZ.„§ 12). 

§^6; It was evidently the general impression, even among 
Bibbai^s own ■ troops, that after plundering Agrah arid Dehli, he 
would, ^e Timiir, retorn to the regions west of the Xndus. Tld3 
Inte&tit^ .boivever, he empheticarlTy disclaimed. He had oome 
to fbund a Tatkr Empire in India. Prince Humdyun, Bahar^s 
eldest son, was accordingly employed to reduce to obedience, the. 
vi^rioos Musatman chieftw^. In fomr months 'this Wto ^^ti^ 
^)%am GwaHdr to Jaohpinr.' 
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^ 7. A more stubborn enemy was tbe Hindi! San^^ the E&j- 
pitt prince of ^klaiw^r [see Chap, II., § 93], The Rajas of 
blArwar^ and bad riDinetl him, and <.also Medni of 

€S}ia4Meri. This was Me last groat sttniggle of the Rejp^s for 
empis^. Sangd bad formerly intrigued agamst tbe Lodh; and 
now resolved to expely if possible, the MueaJpians from India. 
Tbe , question to be answered was, there ever agaicii be a 

JKshatripa Empire of*' Hindustan The decisive batUe of 
F athpur Sil^i (Febru^ay 159 7), and tbe storming of Gfaanderi 
(Xatd3i^r^l5i8),firmly establisfi^theMughulthrone. The defend- 
'■ers of this last fortress perished to a man in the desperate strug¬ 
gle. Thus fell Medniy who was next to Sanga as a i^jptit Ibader. 

§ 6. Bihar and Bengal were, next attacked ; and by* May, 

1529, these provinces bad submitted to Babar's arms. 

§ 9. Bdl^r's death is remarkable, llumaydn, his eldest son, 
was dangerously ill; wh^ Babar conceived the idea of offering 
hk own life for hk aon’si according to a well-known eastern cus- 
tomu In the acoomplishme^it of thk loving resolve, he walked 
-I’Ound the bed of tlm sick youth three times, praying solemnly 
to God that the disease alight be transferred to bimself. After 
this act, he exclfumed, in the full beli^ that bis prayer was heard, 
“I have borne it*, away.” And strange to say, Humayiin 
recovcrei^finm that hour; while the father, whose health was 
already decaying, began rapidly to decline. .With exhortations on 
hk lips to hk children and courtiers, thaf they should live in 
.^Jicord, he died Dec^jiber 26th, 1530. His remains were carried' 
to Kiibul, where a simple but beautiful tomb was erected to his 
, memory. 

§ 10. Hk character is a mixed one. He inherited somewhat 


of the feroci^ of his Tatar ancestors, and was inhuman in liis 
treatment of con<mered enemies. Yet there is a simplicity 
and absence of affectatioh in his character, that exdtes the 
sympathies of all wbo read his Memoirs ; which he wrote himself, 
and which are models of easy elegancev giving the liveliest picture 
of the man. His undaunted \>ravei 7 , patience in adversity, pecse- 
veironce, and ^asticity of mind, gre trul^ admirable. No more 
infiexible spirit ever wrestled with ^dversity and<a>VGroame«it. 
^*iie a^ma to have been addicted to the immoderate use of wine ; 
by ich bp lessened hk dignity, and shortened hk Ufe. 


PART II. HUMAYUN’S riRST*RE}GN. A. D. 1630-1540. 

§ 11. Htundydn. $ 12. His brothers, § 13. War with.Bah4dt!r 
0 !f <S^i$x4t. . § 14.*^ I>€f€ate<i by Sber Sdr. f 15, Agun defeated «t 
Eanaid, § 16. Humayi^ in Persia, § 17. Dissensions amlSdjgst the' 
brothers. 

I U. Thye, second Mughnl Emperpr was Humiy^n./, He 
r^^ed nominally from A-'D. 1530 to 155$; but spent jE^riy^ 
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sixteen years of this |>ci*io<l (1540—1556) in eisile. This emperor 
is famons alike for his Unity^ and for the^misfurt^es in part 
oatised by it; for the" fortitude withswhie^JfPBore hilF^adrerse 
fortunes, and the bravery by whibh at length he retrieved them. 

§ 12ft He had three brothers, Kamrin, Hihdal, and MIrza 
Askari. ,*To the first he rashly gave up Kabul, Kandahar, the 
Panjalif audfthe countries ^the Indus. Sambhdi, east of DehH, 
was given to Hiudal; and. H^atto theyodUgest. fiis geuerosity, 
or weakness, thus stripped him of his fairtvitdloiuimons. Hiimayun. 
•in fact, had nothing but newly-conquered temtory to govedh, and 
only bis father’s veteran army and renown to support him. 

§ l9. Bahadiir Shah of Gujarat (1526-^1557, see Chap. 1I„ § 91) 
was hif first antagonist. Gujarat had long been independent; but 
Bahadur Shah was the most powerful monarch that ever governed 
it. Khandesli, Barar, and Ahraadnagar had acknowledged him 
as their feudal superior. He had conque|bd and annexed Malwah. 
Humaydn, irritated at his harl>ouring some fugitive rebels, at^ck- 
ed him. and wrested from him a great part of his dominions. 
He regained all in the fidlowing year. The scaling of the wall^*“ 
of the fort of Chumpanir, w here the treafures of the kingdqjn were, 
by 300 men, of whom Humayun was one, was the great exploit of 
this war. 

§ 14. The next antagonist was Sher Khan, an Afj^iln of the * 
Stir family, who nov^held Bihar and llengsl, which he had con- 
’^quered. Humaydn made several expeditions against him^ and at 
length laid siege 1l> Ohanar and took it. Sher Klidn was him.:^ 
^ngaged in completing the conquest of Bengal at the time. Huin&- 
ydn advanced as fur as Gaur. Meanwhile the rains came on; nothing » 
could be done in Bengal ;*and Sher Khan issuing from his retreat 
in the hill fbrtress of liohtas, retook the cities and forts on the 
Ganges, and surprised Humdydn between Patna* and Benares. 
The emperor had only time to lea^ on horseback, and plange 
into the stream, iu which he would have been drowned, hAd he 
not been rescued by a water-carrier. He thus reached Agrah 
almost alone. His brothers had bebn plotting against him; but 
they now aided him to prepare for the approach of the victorious 
^er Shah. * ^ A 

§15. He sustained another decisive defeat near Kaniip, aiffl 
wtorcompelled fo flee to Ijahor; but KAtnran himself l»ad|retired 
to Kabul, and Humayun, deprived ji>f that shelter, fled m kiind. 
There he wandered "for a year and a half, and at length directed 
his course to Marwar. Impulsed from thence, he made his way 
across the desert to Amarkot, where he arrived with seven coiu- 
•pabions, after enduring unspeakable hHi'dsliips. Here a son, 
Akbar^jyiits born. Deserted by his brothers. Humayun piirsi^ 

‘ hid flUgnt and reached Persia, 1544. In April 1543, his fiii^ul 
general, Bairam Khan, who had escaped fi*om the battle of K^auj, 
yrined hiim The infant Akbar was sent to Kaitdtihar. 

§ 16. The Persian, Shah Tahmasp did not treat him generous- 
. fyf but used every unwoithy expedient to induct him to beepbc^ 
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a Shiah as'the Feraians were, and to introduce that system here¬ 
after Into India.. 

Nors.—^Ihe SunnS are the two greaf sects into which the 

Mnhanunadans are divided. * 

At lengthy however, he gave him 14,000 horsemen tp in 
restori^ him to his kingdom. ThyL aided iie took Kandahar 
and Kabul. It is said (;hat during t^br^iege of the fatter place, 
E^lmr^ exposed the^oung Akbar on the walls, threatening to 
put hiia to death, if IrUinaytin should persist in the siege. 3u- 
maydn seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering the 
j^'risoners. 

§ 17. In 1548, the four brothers, Humaydn, Hindal, Kamrdn, 
and Mirza Askaii were reconciled^ but Kainraii ever treacherous, 
^ain rebelled, and was at length defeated and blinded (1553). 
Those dissensions weakened the cause of the house of Timdr; 
but in 1555 Humayun waL in a condition to attempt to regain his 
Indian dominions. 


PART ra. THE RESTORED AFGHANS, OR STIR DYNASTY. 

HUMAYUIh’S return, a. D. 1640-^1656. 

a 

* § 18. Sher Sb4h. § 19. Tsl&m Sh4h. | 20. Muhammad Adil Shdh. 
§ 21. Ibrdhim Sdr and Sikundar Sdr. § 22. Return and death of Homd- 
ydn. § 23. Hia character. 

* » 

I 18. Sher Shah is often branded as a usurper. Yet, descend¬ 
ed fifom the ancient Afghan conquerors, a native of India and 
the expeller of the Mughulsi who had only reigned fourteen 
years, hU claim to the throne was at least & good as Ilumdydn's. 

« Kor ^d his method of ruling give hu subjects ^use to regr^ 
"*tBe relplution. He was, in liia government of India, wise, bene- 
TolentAand active; though ambitious, and, in on8 case, certak&ly 
treod^^ouB and cruel. 1'his was in the atrocious massacre of the 
garrison of BaisSn in Mdlwah. This was a fortress said to have 
been built by Bima. It was surrendered^ on the express condition 
that the lives of its defenders should be spared. He subsequent^ 
fought a successful battle against B^a Maldeo of Marwar, whdq • 
CMtor submitted to his arms. 

He was killed at the siege of Kdlinjax in Bandelkhand^^. D. 
Ii545, He is said to have made a road from Bengal to the bank of the 
Indus, with a Caravanserai at every stage, and wells at intervals 
of a mile and a half. His tomo is to be seen at Sahsarim, 
between the Ganges and the (Son. 
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§ 19. The second of this restored djnastj wiks Is1£m Sl^h, 
A.D. 1545—1552. He se^ms to havai poss^a^ great abOilyy 
and to have lahoui^ for the improveftent of toh conn^. 

§ 20. Islam Shah's son was murdered by -b, nephew o1f Shw 
Shih, Nigmed Muhammad Adil Shah, who is the third of the 
Jj^estored dynasty? He ^s a despicable tyrant. Hia Vazir 
was Himii, a Hindi! of lo'^^rigin, but of ^eat ability. 

I 21. Bebellions soon ensued, and the empire was dS9^d«d 
• into five portions, under rivals—membem of the Afehi]^ iroyal 
fitmily (1555). Ibrahim Siir, Adil's cousin and brother>m4aw, 
obtained possession of Dehli and Agrah, compelling Adil Shall 
to cogfine himself to the eastern portions of his dominions. 
Hence Ibrahim is sometimes called the fourth monarch of this 
dynasty. 

No sooner, however, had Ibrahim seated himself on the throne 
of Dehli, than he was driven out by auAher of the rivals, named 
Sikandar Shah, a nephew of Sher Shah ; and in this way Sj^an- 
dar is commonly called the fiflh nShnarcli of the Sdr dynasty. 

But it should be noticed that both I^rahiin and Sikandar Were 
merely rebels, temporarily successful against the ppwer 6f 
Adil Sh4h. 

§ 22. This was tho moment when Hiimaydn made gn his mind ^ 
to invade Indian He soon gained possession of L^or, find, 
driving Sikandar Silr to the Him4Iayas, regained Agnm and 
Dehli. He had, ^however, recovered at ^is death but a very 
small portion of his dominions; for Sikandar sooifre-appeared''^ 
ethe Panjab, and Himii, with the anny of Adil Shah, was m 
Bengal. While Prince Akbar, then thirteen years of ^e, was* 
in the Panjab with Bairam Khan, Bumayiin tell finim the sCfdrs 
leading to the top of his palace, and was killed. He had paused 
on the steps, hearing the Muezzin’)^ call to prayer, and seated 
himself. When trying to rise, assisted by his sta^ he fell on the 
polished stair, and there being only a low paraph, fell headlong 
over. He died in a few days, six months i^r his ratam 
(1556). • 

§ 28. Hg was superstitious, kindly-hearted cm Wlible, 
iifdalgent, *ery dilatory vin tdl his movements, and todjbo^ 
occupied in wi^ve to be able to db anything ' 
adapted countzy ^ 
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' I^ARTIV. AKBAR. A.D, 1556—1605. * 

§ 34. /kbar, His life. § 26. His snecossion disputed. 

§ t7, Rairdra Kbdn. ^ § 28. Defeat Ct Himd at Pdnipat. § 29. Rairim, 
Regent. § 80. His fall. § 31. Akbar alone, § 32. Insurrections of 
nobles. § 88. The Rdjpdts. § 84. Congest of 4rujar&t. § 85. Con- 
quest of Bihdr, Bengal, and Orissa. § sCy^ttlement of tHe Fafijdb and 
Kabhl. § 87. ConqaestJ>f Rashmlr. § 38.' War against the Ydsnteais. 
§ 89. Annexation of Suidv § 40. And of Kandahdr. § 41. Extent 
of AkW’s dominions in Hinddstdii. § 42. Summary of Akbar’s affairs 
’in the Dakhin. § 48. Siege of AhmadnAgar. § 44. Chdnd BiM. 
§ 45. Akbar’s conquest of Ahmadnagar § 46. Annexation of E^tandesh. 
§ 47, Extent of Akbar’s dominions in the Dakhin. § 48. Akbar’s” Sons. 
§ 49. Intrigues about the succession. § 50. Death of Akbar. § 51. 
Akbar’s character and perst^l peculiarities. § 52. Tlis religion. § 53. 
His social, fiscal, and military policy. § 54. His courtiers. 


§ 24. The Third Mughul Etimeror was Akbar (1556'— 
1605). His Teal nnnie was Jalal-ud-din Muhammad. His sur¬ 
name is Ahbarssstho Great. His mother’s name was Hamida, a 
natire of Khurasan, of obscure family. 

§ 25. ile was born at Aranrko^ m 8ind, in 1542, while Hu- 
mayiin was fleeing from the ambition of Sbq;* Shah, and from the 
treachery of his brothers and bis subjects. It is said that his 
jher, unable •to give'the presents usual on sudli occasions, broke 
up of musk and distributed it amon^ his adliereiil^ with 
( the ^sh that ** his son’s fame might be diffused throughout the 
world like the odour of that perfume.” He fell into the hands of 
his uncle Kamran, December 1543 ; and remained at Kandahar 
and Kabul til* 1555. 


§ 26. Wheu Humaydn died, Akbar was thirteen years and four 
months old. It was a very much disputed inheritance to which he 
suct^edod. ' ^kandar, with the title of king of Dehli and of the 
Panjab, was in arms near Sariiind ; and Himii was on the borders 
of Bengal, A young brother of Akbar, Mirza Hakim, had been 
madeL king of Kandahar hy Humaydnj, but was di^ssessed by 
"'^ulau^n of Badakahan, one of the same family, placed there by 
BabaJT 

The real ruler and the restorer of the race of Tbndr'Was 
Baibam Kham. He was styled “ the king’s father,” and had 
unlimited pourers as regent. A Persian and a Shiah, be had been 
sent to aid B4bar in his earlier struggles, and had been the most 
faithful and able of the adherents of the house of 'Fimtur. f An 


interesting story told of the devotion to him of of his 
followers namM Abul EAsim, Governor of Gwalifir. Bawam. was 
Eying from Sher Shjlh; and was on his way to Gujarat, when he 
was intercepted by one of Sher Sliaus commanders. Abul 
Kasim was wl^ bim; and, being a mao of imposing stature, was 
mistaken for Bairdm. The latter immediately stepped forward, . 
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and said am Balram.** No” said Abul E&sim) ^he is^my 
attendant, and brave, and faithful as be is, he j^^es to^^morifioe 
himself for me; so let him off.**, Abuf Kasim was then killed^ 
and Biuram escaped to the protection of the king of Gujar&t. 

§ 28: cHimii, after an heroic resistance, was overthrown and 
eaptur^ at (he battle of Pmipat, NovemW dth, 1856. Bair&m 
wished Akbar to earn the ti% of Ghazi, o|; champioh, by staffing 
theT Hindd. Akbar refused to strike defenceless cimtivd. 
•Bairam slew the infidel. Sikandar also tbon after submitted* 


§ 29. Bairam’s inflexibility, military talents, and eneigy were^ 
essential to Akbar at this period ; but the regent (he was Akbar*8 
Atdliq ^OT guardian) occasionally exceeded his powers, and 
alienated the Umard* (or grandees) unnecessarily. Akbar him> 
self was persuaded to assume the supreme power in his 18th year 
(A. D. 1560). - 

§ 30 Bairam, after much vacillation,* roke out into rebellion; 
but was soon overcome, and threw,himself on the mercy of 
, Akbar, who treated him with the utmost generosity and aflection.«L.i 
Bairam now set ont to visit Mahkah (Mecca), the Muhammadan 
way of retiring from public life; but was assassinated in Gujarat. 

§ SO. Akbar was now emperor in reality His training had 
been such as to fit him for his most difficult task. Brqpght up - 
among bardshipfV fighting at the age of 13 like a hero, by the 
side of Bairam Khaif^to recover his father’s throne ; compelled by 
the chaiactcr of Bnimm to exercise in boyhoo^and yonth the 
utmost prudence and self-restraint; and aware that now a single** 
false step might lose all, he ascended the throne with sober and 
prudent resolves to goveri^well and wisely. He was, in addition 
to this, a perfect specimen of an accomplished Muhammadan 
Knight. 

§ 31. The adherents of the housi» of Timur ih India were 
fes^r. Akbar and his chiefs were a smnll band of strangers in 
the land, far more so than William and his Norraang in BnMand 
i^r the battle of Hastings. His territory was merely the Fan* 
j4b and the district araund Delili. 

§ 32. Hck bad first to conquer his own feudatory nobUs. 
ISfndn Zaman, one of Akbar’s generals, BAz Bahaddr in Malwah^ 
ja ^ji'httiifi Khan. Abdullah Kbin, aud As^ Kban, with threw other 
getiprals, made war against him. The revolt of the fbur^ons of 
Bultan Mirza, governor of Sambhal, who belonged to tile x^yal 
fkmily, was not finally suppressed until the annexation of Guja¬ 
rat in 1573 [ 6ee § 34]. Akbar was almost exclusively engaged in 

_• ii_—e : 1. ir?_1-1*_1-i* nc.!._ * -n. 1 


(1). The !^a of Jaipur (Amber) Bikari Mall. Akbar 
eventually married his daughter, and Salim f JahangirJ, his eldest 
son, was monied to another princess of the same fitmily. TUs 
Bij4 was the fimt who fbrmed such an allisince. Bihiii’s 

son, Bhagavia Das^ Akbar’s brother-in-law, was one of the 
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jQiQBt distingujitihed courtiers in this reign; and nraa aj^inted Amhe- 
nl-Uon^ra, andaO^overnor of the Punjab. Bhagavin's son, Kaja 
M4n Singh, was cue of'Akbar’s best generals; and, aa a oom- 
mander of seven thousand, was of higher rank than ao;f Mubsm- 
madan oflGloer, He did good service in the Fanjab an<f K£bul; 
nnd, as Governor of Bengal, settlc^^the affairs of that fi^Tinoe, 
and pnt down the A&han rebellioijs [see | 35]. 

' * (2). The j^na of Chitor (afterwards of Udaipur), 

Udai Singh, son of Bana Sanga [see § 7]. Here tiiore was 
an obstinate and bloody war, and Akbor was victorious. In 
* 1530, Bana Fartab (son of Udai Singb) regained a parb of his 
dominions and founded Udaipur. 

(3). The liana of Jodhpur or Marwar, was Maldeo. 
This prince for a time was in disgrace, but bis son was a chief 
much favoured afterwqrds by the emperor. Akbar married his 
daughter Jodh Bdi, uM she became the mother of Jahangir, 
the future Emperor. It seems probable that to these inter- 
mainriagps the vigour of the imperial race for so many generations 
was partly due. The in^iience they had in softening prejudices 
and uxnting Ilindds and Muhammadans, was very great. The 
Muhammadan historian expresses a hope about Jodh Bai, “ that 
God wph receive her in his mercy; for Jahangir’s mother, 
though a Hiudu, could hardly be sent to hell.”. ^ 

The Chitor family alone refuse<l all sueh imperial alliances, 
imd despised the otUef Bajptit families for perxpitting them. 

§ 34. Akb^ now annexed Gujardt to his empire. It had 
been independent from 1391 (Chap. 11., § 91). Bahaddr Shah 
" C§ 13] died in 1537. The dissensions that followed his death 
wei'e so great that Akbar was requested to put an end to the 
anarchy by taking tho kingdom, which after gome severe fighting 
be did, A. B. 1573. AhvaacHMd become tbe residency of a 
viceroy, generally a prince of the bloody royal. Muzafiar Shab 
^e king, became one of Akbar’s courtiers. He rebelled after¬ 
wards and committed suicide,. A. U. 1593. 

§ 35. His next conquest was that nf Bikdr^ Bengal^ and 
Oressa. Munim Khw, the successor of Bair^m IChgn as Kh^n- 
^s^hiiiin, and Akbar’s ^-overiior of J{..unpur, bad extorted pfo- 
"~mi8e^)f submission iVom Sulaiman Eararani, the^ AfghAn cbief of 
Beng^: but 1 >aui> Khan, the sou of Sulaiman, had asserted,^ his 
ind^endence. Akbar himself marched gainst him in 1574, and 
took from him Hajipur and Patna; leaving Munim Khan aa 
governor of Bihar, with orders to follow Dadd into Bengal. 

Todar Mall, the celebrated finance ministlR [see § 56] 
was the lifr an<^ soul of this expedition; DAtid reduced 
to submission at the battle of Mi^habndri, near^'^asirara 
f Jellasor) in OcisBa, and was allowed to rettdn possession of 
Uattack* 

fibortly efrerwards, Dand again rebelled, and ovemm Bengal. 
Bh An JabAn had succeeded Munim KhAn (who bad died of tbe 
efiects of the climate of Gaur); and be, with Todar Mall as 
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teopnd in ofttumandt defeated and sleyr. Dadd st of 

Ak-inahall, in A. D. 1576.. Khan JaMn sn^j^nentlm d^eat^ 
tiie remnants of Dadd’s followers af Hatgluiw near Mugfi; tad 
conquered the yrhjoie of Bengal, befhre his aeatb in 
A. D. 1^78. Muzadar Khan succeeded Khan .Tali&n ; and In 1580 
was ^feated and^illed b^jsome rebellious Jagirdara, who 
ran Bengrt and Bihdr. Tjje great geqpral Aziz (or 
Azam^ was sent against the rebels, and s^duedWem; but in ^he 
meantime,'the Afghans of Orissa had under Katlw Khdn. 

Asaz retired from the government, leaving afimrs unsettled; bgt 
JKaimMan Singh [««c § 33 ] who succeeded in 1589, ooxnpelled 
Isa (4he guardian of Katlu Khan’s sons) to acknowledge ihe 
Mughal supremacy. In 1592 A. D., he completely crushed the 
power of the A^haus, who had again rebelled; and their last 
insurrection (in 1600 A. D., under U^i&n Khan, son of Katlu 
Khan) was easily suppressed. Tims disappeared the last re¬ 
mains of the Afghan power in Hindiytan. • 

§ 36. Akbar’s brother Mfrza Flakiin of Kabul invaded 
Panjab, A. D. 1581. Akbar repelled4be invasion; and occupied 
Kabul which was afterwards held by Mirza Hakim in stfbordma- 
tion to Delhi. 

Kaja Bhagavan Das of Jaipur, Akbar’s brothersin-law, was* 
made governdNpf the Panjab [see § S3]. The fort of Attock 
was then bnilt by iLkbar. 

§ 37. The n^t conquest was that of Kashmy. The empe^ 
went there in person and defeated the chief, who become (me^ 

* the Umaras of the Dehli Court. 

§ 38. This was followed by a war with various A%han tribes* 
around the plain of Peshawar; such as the Ydsufzais and a fttna- 
tical sect called tlxe Kaush^nis. These, in one instance, gained 
a considerable victory over the imperial troops in which Rwa Bir 
Bar and 500 other officers of Akbar’s army fell; but they were 
afterwards reduced to some kind of order (though iher omUnae 
independent to this day) by Zain JChan. 

§ 39. Stud was add^ (m 1592) to the list of Akbar’s annA-ya.. 
toons. Th^ cbiet^ whom he subdued, became a commander of, 
KQOO in the Mughul armband was appointed governor oft Tattaf^ 
JJJiia was the wise policy always adopted by iJcbar; an^e inay 
Its good efiect^ in the devotion of the Bajpdts to jls cause. 
The Portuguese aided the Sind chief; and it is said that natives 
dressed and drilled as Europeans fought in this war. These were 
ijke jSrsi Sep&ya in India, 

n § 40. M^ndahdr too came again under Akbar’g sway, owing 
to dUseji^ons among the Persians; its chief, Mirza Muzaffim 
Husaidr was made a Pan^haxdri^ or commander of 5000, by 
Akbar* •' 

§ 41. Thus Akbar’s hereditary dominions beyond l3ie'Indus, * 
and Hinddstan to the Harbaddah, were now completely undier his 
•away. Thirty-ei^ht yeare of hU reign had thm been emeum'ed, 
and^ was now ff^ ‘^eare%f age, -■ 
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§ 42.^ He now attempted the re-conquest of the Dakhin. 
I'he^ ehief erentf m the'Jtiistory of the Dakhin, belonging to 
Akbor^s reign, are 

(a). SHe haule of Talihot, 1565 (Chap. IV., § 18). ^ 

(5). Confederacy of the kings of Byapur And Ahumdnagar 
against the Portuguese A, D. 1571 (Chap. VI, § 16). « 

|(c). The two sieges of Ahmadnagar, A. I). 1595, 1599. 
(§ 44, 45). % 

(d>. The annexation of Khandesh by Akbar, in A. D. 1600. < 
^ § 48. The dissensions in Ahmadnagar^ between the Hindu 
and Abyssinian nobles so increased, that Murad (second b€a of-" 
Akbar) and Mfrz4 Kh&n (son of Bairam Khan,) were sent to take 
the divided city. 

§ 44. The city of Ahmadnagar was then in the hands of the 
celebrat^ Chand Bibi (daughter of the Sultan Husain Niziim 
Sh4h, widow of AH Adil Shah of BQapur, and aunt of the infant 
Sultdb, Bahadur Nizam Shah) one of the great heroines of the 
history of India and of the world. She made peace with her 
iatbet-in-law the king of Bijapnr, conciliated the Abyssinian 
nobles, 4nd defended the city witn astonishing skill and bravery 
against Prince Murad, who was now pressing the siege. A breach 
^'was made in the wall, and the defenders were on the point of 
giving up the city, when the Sultana appeared in full armour, 
veiled, with a drawn swonl in her hand, aVTd standing in the 
br^h she renewed the struggle, which ended at night-fall by 
iwe withdrawal of tbe Mnghul armies. The dawn beheld the 
breach thoroughly repaired, and the regent, who bad not quitted 
her post, ready to meet the assailants.. But Murid abandoned 
the Siege, and a peace was concluded. 

I 45. Akbar now left the Fanjab (in the vicinity of which he 
had been from 1584); avd in 1599 arrived at Burhanpur. 
Haulatdbad had been taken, and Prince Danyal (Akbar’s third 
son) with Khan was sent on again to besiege Ahmad¬ 

nagar. Civil dissensions had again broken out, and the heroic 
Cbdnd Bib£ was murdered by the opponentS'of her Kttle nephew. 
The Mughuls then soon took the city, made a great silaugbter of 
*^6 triitors, and took the young king" prisoner. He ended hiS 
days iimhe usual prison, Gwaliar. Tbe kingdom itself survive*^ 
undtf aSe great Abyssinian, Malik Amber [ § 58 ] ; and was not 
finalfy subdued till the time of Shah Jahan, A.D. 1637. 

I 46. Akbar ne^t annexed Khandesh. Asirgarh was taken, 
and Prince Danyal made viceroy. Here ended Akbaris exploits 
in ike Dakhin. He left it in A. D. 1601. Abul^Fah^the great^ 
statesman, wm left in command in the Dakhin § 54^L 

§ 47. At the death of Akbar, his possessions in theSf^akhni 
were Khandesh, a great part of Barar, tbe fort of Ahmadnajo^ 
and the surrounding districts. 

4 48. Akbar was unibrtanate in his sons. 

two ridest, Hasan and Husain, were twins { and died in* 
tn&noy. 
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Commander of 1Q,000. lie lived, cbieflj at Allahabad, in 
drunl^iine^ and *d^batichevy. lie caused Abul Fazl to be set 
upon and murdered, ou his *t(ay back froq^ the Dakhiu. 

Alurad died at the ago of 29. 0 * * 

• Danyal died in 1604, of intemperauch. ^ 

§ 49. Akbar’s health at length began to iail. When it be- 
^oaniAclear that he could not recover, the usual intrigues regard- 
iug the succession to the tlirone commenced. The choice li^ 
between Saliui, the only surviving sou of the Emperor, and Salimn 
son, Khusrau, who had been appointed nominal Governor of 
Orissa in 1593, when he was a more child. SaUm^s drunkenness 
and the memory of his rebellion were onstacles to his succession. 
Moreover, Rjija Man Singh, brother of KhusrauNmother [seei§33.3 
and the great general Aziz, or Kh^-i-Azam, his &.ther-in-law^^ 
were in the young prince’s favour. • 

§ 50. Akbur himself ended the strife by nominating Salim 
as his successor, in the presence of the Uraaras, or grandees; and 
causing him to gird himself with his favourite scyinitar. Thew 
dying emperoraddressed the Cmaras, expressing his hope, 
that there would bS^no dissension between those who had for so 


man^ years been the sharers of his toils and jbhe eompamons 
of his glory. He then asked iliclr forgiveness for any offences 
* might have been guilty of against them; and repeating the 
Muhammadan confessioi^ of faith, died, in profession, a good 
Musalmaii. He was buried near Agrah. 

§ 51. 'I'o complete this sketch of the life and times of this, the 
greatest of eastern rulers, wo must a;^d some particulars— 

(a). Of his Character and personal peculiarities; 

(5). Of his religious seutimeuts ; 

(c). Of his policy; , 

(ti). Of his friends and companions. 

(a). In ^person he was strongly built and handsome, very 
iftTable and cimtivating m manners, sober and abatemious, 
..^.^ing animal rood for a fourth of the year, spending littie time 
in^eep, and fond of hunting and athletic sports. He rwe from 
Ajmir to Agrah (2120 miles) in two days, and often walked fhirty 
or forty miles in a day. 

He was very studious, most method icftl in the deqiateb 
busine^^ understood Sanskrit, encouraged eveiy^ kind 
of litem|iftre, and superinteudod many ^purtant litqgaiy 
I underhidEmgs. 

He was very affectionate, both to his family apd fnends, humane 
and oompassioiiate. When he heard of Salim’s causing n man to 
be Bayed alive, he exclaimed that he wondered that the sun of a 
msm who could not bear to see even a dead beast Bayed, fhouM be 
guilty of such cruelty. 
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’$ S2. (6}. Earlier in life he was a consiirtiht Muhammadan ; but 
har 1579 epeh^y^profees^cl latitudinarian senth&«nte, quite h^en- 
ilrltb ortiiodofj. ife studied Hindd works or sc!enc& and 
ref%i^' andinade himself acquainted with some of ^e tenet^^fthe 
Chmtian relijgioa. Regular discussions were h^d, in whieh ^4h> 
manSf Muhammadan doctors, and even Christian priests took pert. 

§ ^3. AkbarVpolicy was dictated b^ good sense, b^e* 

T4>lent ieeUngs, comprehensive intellect, and wide expmience. He 
desired to treat all his subjects alike, to abolish the distinction of 
HiiKld and Muhammadan, and thus to fuse the discordant die- 
ftetits of his empire into one homogeneous whole. ^ 

In revenue matters be introduced great reforms, not invidving 
hew principles so much as an accurate and painstSking adjust¬ 
ment of the burdens of taxation, so as to make them press 
equsdl;i^ on all. He lal^oured to reduce the expenses of the 
c^ecraon of the revenue, and to prevent the extortions of 
gOVenment officers. Thef|.e fiscal reforms onginated with his 
. gr«st financier RajA Todar Mall [see § 35]. The empire 
was divided into eighteen Subabs, each under a VicOroj. The 
laws hr regard to punishments issued to these St^hdara were 
humane, forbidding mutilation in any case. 

To inliTciuce submission, economy, and efficienj^ into such an 
as his, was a hard task. The soldiers weviS to be paid in 
ca^, hot by assignments of land. There ‘were not more than 
450 officers, eac^ commanding above 200 men^. in all his vast 
'CKShies. Thirty officera held each the command of 5,000, and 
whre called PanjhazdrU, Much corruption seems to have eatistcd 
*tn iffiia department to the last. 

§ .54. (d), First among Akbar’s friends may be menfsoned 
Abtd Faxl. This eminent man, and the next in our list, Peizi, 
were sons of k learned mai^ who taught divinity in Agrafa. He 
and his brother were Akbar's most intimate friends and coun¬ 
sellors. Abi^ Fazl rose to the highest military commands, and 
was prime minister. He died jn the forty-seventh year of the 
reign 1603. He was the author of the celebrated 
Amart (or IwditHtca of Akbar) ; which contains amibstte account 
. -^f c^l'^y department of govpmment, and everything connect^ 
ti^#th ^e empbror’s establishments, public and privi^. He 
kUted br Sstim. Feizi, the elder brother of Abul Fazl, 1^ 
liis l^ol^ef, a most intimate friend’ of the Amperor, was employed 
on an embassy to the Dakhin. He was the first Muhammad^ 
Ztildred' Hindu literature, fiom which he translated many 
trerks; He wae moreover a poet; aud more stu^ions^^iit less it 
nta^ of the #or^ than his brother. Hi addition to^*^^e; the^ 
three .great men who successively held tiie title KfaAn-lflSiaiiAti' 
(BE#iebi Khati, Ifunim Khan, and AbdurTahlm, the son 

cf BairAm KhAn), the celebrated gen^als Aziz or EfaAn-i- 
AZiUn and Khan Jahan-, and the famous'^ Hindd R^As jBIhati 
Miffij Bhaga^ DAa, MAn E$hij|h, and^odar HAll:~a!l 
adorned a Court which was one of the most brilliant in the 
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PART V, JAHANGIR. A. D. 1606—1627. ^ < 

§ 65. Sammary oi tbe of the rejgn. § 66. His firet tnea* 

sates. § 57. His sohs. § 58. Malik Ambar.„ ^ 60 . Sb&B JalUm’s 
Campaigns in Maiw^ and the Dl^khln. § 60. Ndr Jah^n's early IHe. 
§ 61.*Sl^e becomes empress. | 62. Sir Thomas Roe. § 68. Sh6h 

Jahin’s^ second camiiaiga in the Dakbin. § 64. Sh4h Jahdn’s rebettion* 
$ 65. Mabibat Kh6iu § 66.* The Emperor a prisoner. § 67. Death 

ol the £mp«ror. § 68. His character. , '* 


§ 65. The fourth Mughul Emperor was Salim. On his 
...gni^filflion he took the title of Jaliangir (» the workTe conqueror}. 
We shall have to notice in his history 

(а) . His youthful intemperance and violent temper $ 

(б) . His rebellion against his father; 

(cj. His murder of Abul Fazl, 1602; 

(d) . His divergence from his fatbei.^ in religious matters; 

(e) . Ilia treatment of his son Khnsrau, 1606; / 

(/). His Queen, Niir Jahan light of the world) 1611; 

(g). Sir T. Hoe's embassy, 1615; 

(6). The history of Mahabat Khan, his great geneml; 

(/). Afiairs in the Dakhiu, chiefly connected with the great 
Malik Ambar. ^ . 

§ 56. Jaban^^^wos, on the whole, judicious in his first mea* 
sures. lie adopte^u.nd even developed his father's measures of 
reform. He took great pains to give all men opportunities of 
approaching him. A chain was hung from a part* of tlie wall 
the citadel, to which all had access. This chain was connected 
with a bell iu the emperor's private room. Thus every siutor' 
could make himself heard.' 

He was more rigid in his attention to observances of the 
Muhammadan faith, than his father. Himself a drunkard during 
his whole life, he punished all who used wine. 

§ 57. Jahangir was as unfortunate in regard to his sons at 
Akbar had been. His eldest son,^ Khusrau, had long been as 
enmity with him. Thdmother of this prince was a Rajpdt princess 
daughter of Bhagavan Das [see § 33]. On his fewer's aooes- 
sihn, Khusrau thought hincuielf not safe, and fled to the Fonjab • 
where alarjge army gatbci’ed arotmd him. Jahan^r's army was, 
~~Hov 7 ever, victorious; and Khusrau was seized on the bank^)of the 
Jhelam, as he was trying to make his way to Kabul. And now 
JahAngii^ made a display of that cruelty which marked his charac¬ 
ter, and to which Akbar had ever been so averse. Be caused 700 
of Khasrau*;«4idhereuts to be impaled in a line leading from the 
gate of Th'e miserable prince was conducted aloi^ 

fine to ^oeive the hom^e of his servants." Ue was deeply 
by the spect^le.^ He was kept a prison^pr, diough liot in 
ve^ close custody, till his death in 1021. 

J^ehAngir's second son was the Prince Parwlz. Prom to 
the de&h of the emperpr, we shall find his thmd aon 
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SIihIi Jaliiiif in rebeiiioB^ had been Akbar'd 



Khnrramf 
favoarite. 

§ oThe invest of^the fiiruirst>f the Dnicbin ts connected 
wiw HaI'IK Am bar.* Ahmndnagj^^ was taken in 159d [ §4.5 3 ; 

but Malik 'Ambac, an Abysainian noble of splendid amliiics, 
founded a new capital, wliich was called Kahrhi (a name after¬ 
wards changed by Aurangzeb to Aurangabad), where be«iuain- 
ti^ned the government <«f the young 4cing., He introduced Raja 
Todar, MalTs revenu^ system into the Dakhin, and held his 
ground^-against the Muji^uls till his death in 1626. With his * 
d^th vanished all hope of a better order of things in the Dakhin. 
The nominal king was Murtaza Nizam Shah. . 

§ 69. , Mirza. Abdurrahim ^see § 54], and Prince Parwtz, the 
second son of the emperor, were joined in the command of an 
army to conquer the Dakhin in 1608 ; but they were unsuccess¬ 
ful, and the Mirza was suj^erseded in 1610 by Khan Jahan. He 
was, however, again sent to the Dakhin; and at last Prince 
Khw&am (who for his sucicess here was given the title of Shah 
'Jahan) was sent to help him in A. D. 1616. Slillh Jahan had 
already acquired great renown in a war against the Kana of 
Udnipuf; whom he had reduced to comidete submissi(»n (in 
1614), and aftei*wards gained as a friend by his generous treat- 
''inent. J&li%ugir himself now fixed his residence^ at Mandd in 
M^lwah, in order to be nearer the scene q^^ar; while Shah 
Jah&n selected Riirhampur as head-miarter. Adil Shah and 
J|^ptb*ul-mulk ^ee Chap. IV., § 12,14] sent tribute, and sub-* 
mittcd; and Malik Ambar handed over the keys of Ahmadnagar 
“nd other forts, ceding also the Parganabs of B^aghar, which- he* 
ad conquered. ? 

§ 60. In 16] I the great event of the emperor’s life, his marriage 
with the celejirated Mihrunnisa Khanmn, the widow of Sher 
Afkan, took place. She waf called afW her marriage, Ndr Mahall 
ftke light of the palace J ; and subsequently obtainctl the name by 
which she is most commonly known, Nur Jahan (the light of the 
world). She was of a noble Persian family, which had been 
I'educ^ to poverty; in consequence of whieft, her fether emigrated 
to India. On the way, at Kandahar, Ndr Jah^n was bom. ^o 
“’oUch poverty were they reQueed, that^he infant, the mighty em¬ 
press of world-wide renown*, w as exposed on the high road, whocu3.M., 
a m^ix^nt saw tlie child, and cmnpassioimtely took it for his own. 
The child’s own mother was employed by him as its nurse; and 
evetf in her infancy Ndr Jahan made the fortune of her family, 
for to the hind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad¬ 
vancement. Jahangir (then Prince Saiun) selK^ and lovCJ- 
lier, when as a girl she accompanied her mother, w^jWiad free 
aeeeSB to Akbar’s harem. To remove her from the Princfi*s sight, • 
she was, by Alrbar’s advice, married to Sher Afkan, a young 
Persian, who was made governor of Bardwan. 

• §„61. But when ^^ahan^r became emperor, he soggeated to 
Ktt^^-nd-din, Viceroy of Bengal,'* that be should induce Ndr 
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Jahnn’s husband to.^iiporce her. ■ Her husband refused; and in 
the quarrel that eiisUfed, both the Vi’cerjt^y and Sher/Afkan were 
killed. Niir Jaban "was senib to Debli; but hSbking hpon the 
emperor us the murderer of lier "husbsuid, rejected h^s overtures 
“with dCridain. After a length of tirue, however, a recouciliatlon 
took plade, and Nur Jahan became empress of* India. Her name 
was put on the coinage with, the emperor’s. Her influence was 
unboimded. Her father, anil her brothei’.^Asuf Khan, were Vise 
ministers; and though Jahangir still imlulged in nightly drunken 
'debauches, the affairs of the kingdom were henceforth managed 
with prudence and humanity. •' 

Sir T. Hoe came as an ambassador from James I., in 
1615 t?[i 1618. He passed from Sm*at, through Burhanpnr and 
Chitor to Ajmir, where he met the emperor on his way to Hnjarat. 
He found tlie cities of the Dakhin mucli negle<*te(l, and the coun¬ 
try generally less prosperous than it h id been in Akbar’s time. 
The splendour of the court astonished him. He describes Ji^au- 
gfr’s nightly drunken orgies. He meri'lions liaATug to bribe Asaf, 
Khan with a pearl of value; and that two of Jahangir’s nephews ' 
had embraced (Christianity. ^ ^ 

§ 6S. In 16*20 A. D., Malik Ambar broke the treaty [see § 59], 
drove back the emperor’s genersds, and besieged tlie Silhahdar (the 
Khan-Khanan) .Mj^nrhanpur. Rlmh Jahan was again sent into 
the Dakhin, wher^^g succeeded in raising the siege of Burhanpur. 
Shortly afterwards he was glad to admit Alalik Auibar to favour- 
grt>le terms, as his attention was now required elsetJiore. 

^ §64. Intrigues, to ensure the succession to Trinoe Shahryar 
the emperor’s youngest son (married to Kiir Julian’s daughter" by 
her first husband), disturbed the peace of the empire, ami led to 
Shah Jnhan’s rebellion in 16*21, Primie Parwiz and the renowned 
general Mahiibat Khan wei*e sent against tlie rebel, and drove 
him from the Dakhin, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
he for a time established himself; but soon after submitted to his 
father. *' 


§ 65. Fresh troubl^, however arose, from Ndr Jahan’s jealousy 
of Mababat Khan, tlie most eminent man in the euipire. His 
family had Jome from Afrhanistan, and he had fought under, 
Akbor, and now had been i^ised to the highest ])osition by Jahaii- 
-gle; He was a friend and pimtizan, of Prince Parwiz, whil^ Nur 
Jahiin desipied I‘*rince Shahryar to succeed. • 

§ 66. Mahibat was sent for to court, but finding his disgrace 
resolved npm, planned and executed a stroke of unexampled 
audacity. Hj, took the emperor prisoner on tlie banks of the 
Jl^elam. II]|irJah6n strove in vain to libemte her husband, and at 
li^ngth rM^Vfed to share his captivity. She Inurniwly escape 
being put to death by the victor. Mah^bat was noiv supreme, 
and retained his power for nearly a yeaf^. Kur Jahan 
at length succeeded in effecting the escape of the emperor, and 
Mahabat was compelled to fly to the south, where he joined 
^iah Jahan. 


r 
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§ 67. eventful years, A. D, 1626 1627, were fatal to 

aeveral of tHc.great personages whose history is of importance: 
Prince I^rwiz died at Burhanpur; Aziz, another of Akbar's great 
generals mentioned already, and Mklik Ambar, about the same time; 
Idirza' Abdkrraliim Khan (the great son of Bairam Khan)^some- 
what later. At length the Emperor too died,t> on his way from 
Kashnur to liahor, in liis sixtieth year * • 

»§ 66. Jahangir, n^lhvithstnnding'bis intemperance and vio¬ 
lence, was remarkable for his sincere love of justice, and his 
endeavSiirs, by himself hearing all cases referred to him, to * 
Xdmedy all the evils which existed in the State. His maxim is 
said to have been : “ That a monarch should care even 

beasts of the field, and that the very birds of the heave/f ought 
to receive their due at the foot of the throne.” Like his con- 


temporaiy, James 1., he was an opponent of tobacco, then 
being introduced into I^rotli east and west. Royal edicts and 
tr^^'ses have failed to arrest its wonderful spread through the 
world. 


R&.RT VI. SHAH JAHAN. A. D. 1626—1658. 

9 ^ 

§ 69. Murders his rivals. § 70. The Great Men of.Ane Age. § 71, Re¬ 
bellion of Khan Jahin Lodi. § 72. Final subjugation of Afamadnagar. 

78. Destructior of Portuguese- power in liengal. § 74. Submission of 
Kandahfr, § 75. Sa’dullah Khfn. 76. Aurangzeb's campaign in the 
I Dakhin. § 77. Shah Jahin’s family. § 78. Intrigues for the succession. 
^ 79. I)6r4 defeats Sbuja. § 80. Defeat of D&t&, and imprisonment of 
Sh&h Jalian, by Aurangzeb. § 81. Character of Shfh Jalu^n’s reign. § 82. 

Ilia Wealth. §<83. Uis Character. 

{ 

§ 69. Shah Jahan, on the death of his father, hastened from 
the Dakhin'to A grab. Shahryar and two of his cousins who 
opposed him, were defeated dhd put to dei^h either by his orders, 
or by those of AsafKhan. In fact, none of the race of Babar were 
left alive, but the emperor’s own children. Ndr Jvhan at once 
retired into absolute obsciftity, having a magnificent jointure. 
She di(^d in A. D. 1646. 

§. 70^, The two great men of this period were Ndr Jalfan’s 
brothers, Asa/ Khdm, oxiAMahiS^at 'J^an; who were highly reward¬ 
ed by the new emperor fur thejif fidelity to his cause. Khan 
Jahan Lodi was viceroy of the Dakhin. ^. 

In the Dakhin kingdom of Abmadnagar, Malik ll^bar’s sor.v 
Soon set aside by Murtaza Nizdm'^IW^h^h, who 
BOW ^Tilled for himself,, but brought his kin^om to the'verge of 
ruin. This destroyed the last hope of a suwessful resistance to 
tiie Maghnl arms, 

$ 71. The rebellion of Khan Jahan Itodf was the first impor¬ 
tant event (1626-1660). At first he seemed to aim at indepda- 
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dence; but soon submitted, and was removed tbe vice> 
royalty of the Dfilchin to^ Malwab, IVfahabat Stma succeeding 
him. Subsequently, Khan* Jaban, suspecting that the eiiipermr 
distrusted him, raised the standard of revolt hi Agrah itself. He 
was encountered and defeated on the banks of tbe Chambal, but 
escaped^ and allying himself with the king of Ahmadnagar, 
Murtflza Nkaiu Shah, transfqned the war Jbo the Dukhin. Muham¬ 
mad Adil Shah, of Bijlapur, refused to aid him. Abdullah Ki/tb 
Shah, of Golkondah, also held alooit Khan Jaltan was finally 
defeated and slain in Bandelkhand, near Kalinjar. 

Shah Jahan's general still carried on the war, to ptfbish 
"IMi^tpa Niaam Shah, who was put to death by Fath Kbkn. The 
Da^in was now a prey to the^three-fold evils of war, pestilence, 
and famine. In 1634, Maliabat Khan was recalled to court, and 
the Mughuls made no progress in the Dakhin ; until Shaji, father 
of Sivaji [Chap. V„ §. 4], set up a new pretender to the throne of 
Ahmadnagta, and took jiossQSsion of jlie territory around. Sultan 
Shuja was viceroy of the Dakhin, and was recalled with thegmieral. 
Shah Juhan now tdbk the field himself brought both Bijapur and 
Golkondah to terms, and subdued Shaji, who entered«tbe service 
of Bijapur. Thus Ahmadnagar was extinguished in 1637. [Chap. 
IV., § 13]. • 

§ 73. An e|iK.<;ode connected witb Portuguese affairs in Bengal 
must here find 'I'he Portuguese had established a settie- 

ment near the ancient fort of Satgauw. This ^as called Ooliu^ 
or Hugli. At CBittagopg, too, they had a fiourishing factory * 
defended by 1,000 Europeans, two thousand natives, and eighty 
ships. To the Mughul Governor of Dacca they were objecte of* 
great suspicion. He complained to Shah Jahan that they had 
mounted cannon on their fort, and had grown insolent and 
oppressive. “ Let the idulators Igs expelled” was*the emperor’s 
coiumund, and it was obeyed after tenible slaughter. Thus was 
the power of Portuguese in Bengal for ever destroye4, 1631. The 
English were rising. , '—" 

§ 74. All MurdanvKhan, governor of Kandahar, at this time 
gave up ^bat province to Sliah Jahan, from disgust at the tyranny 
of Lis master, the Kin^ of Persia. He became a trusted general 
of the emperoa, and especially rendgiired himself useful as aa 
architect. A canal at Dehli attests his skill, ami bears h^ nangp. 
It wies repaired and fully restored by Lord Hastings in 1 ^2. 

Kandahar was soon retaken by the Persians; and though 
besieged by the emperor’s sons, Aurangzeb and Dara, was never 
retaken. /f 

^75^ A;^. 1653—165.5 saw the completion«of the great rev8-. 
nue settl’i&cnt of the Dakhin, and the death of Sa’dullah, 
mcnit able and npri||ht minister that has ever appe^ed in India. 

§ 76. In 1652, Shah Jahan sent Aurangzeb as viceroy into tbe 
Dakhin, and that prince seemed determined to r^onip^se him¬ 
self for failure beyond the Indus by subjugating Bijapur and 
Golkondah. The immediate cause of his attack on the latter 
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kingdom w»Vv^n appeal from Mir Jamliili,' prime minister of that 
kingdom, fornJfc®!^ diainbiid merchant, who had some disagree¬ 
ment wit'll his maston)Abdullah Kutb' Sliali. Under the pretext 
of sending h)8 son Sultan-MuhamThad to Bengal, to espouse the 
daughter of Prince tShiija, he marched on Ilaidarabad, t^iok it, and 
invested the hill fort of Golkondah, compelling the king to pay 
tribute .and marry his^ daughter tjg Sultan Mubanitnadv Mir 
c^amfah became one o^Anrangzeb's favourite generals. He was 
procceiling to humble fsijapur in the same way, when news 
reached him of Shah Jaliau's sudilen and dangerous illness. • 
AutKiugzeb bad detei'inined, at all hazard^, to be his 
successor. ^ 

§ 77. Shah Jaban bail four son^and two daughters. 

Dara Shikoh was in his forty-second year, frank, generous, n 
free-thinker (and thus obnoxious to the. Mubamrnadans, who 
beheld in him another Akbar), imprudent and daring. Sbuja was 
forty jears old, an effeminate sensualist. Auraiigzeb wj^birtv-oight 
years old, a masterof dissituufation, an ivecoiuplisb^ simlior, ofhand- 
some person, in religion a bigot, and abovfe all, intensely ambi¬ 
tious. Mij^ad, the yiuingcst, was brave and geuei’otis,* but dull 
in intellect, 8olf-w\ll«tl,'*aad an abandoned sensualist. The elde.Ht 
c daugbterj.vras Padshah Begaiu, the favourite, and great supporter 
of Dai'a. The youi|y|ki^ diuighter, liosbanrai, wsa an active and 
intriguing partisan of Aurangzeb. 

§ 78. On the news of their father’s illnes.s in 1657 reaching 
'^lem, in spite of Dam’s cff<>rts to conceal it, Potli i’rincc Shiija, 
then viceroy of Bengal, and Prince Murad, viceroy of G ujanit," 
'^assumcid the royal title, and preparetk to march on the capital. 
Aurangzeb more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary 
of his province, secured l^iir Jamlnb, the general, and entered 
into a negotiation with Muivid. lie represented to that weak 
prince tbat be liimself was only desirous of going to Mecca, 
that be would unite with Murad to oppose the infidel Dara and 
his idolatroiis general Jeswant^.l!>ingh, and then would seek a 
reoonc-iliaiion with his fatlier. <- 

§ 79. Dara now met and defeated Sliuja near Bepare^j. and the 
discomfited prince returued to Bengal. «• 

§ 80. Aurangzeb ^joined Murad in Mitlwab, and a battle betwe en 
their ti^imbiued forces and those of Jesvvaut Singh was fought 
ne&r iJjijain, in which the princes were victorious. Aaraflgzeb 
still treated Murad as his superior. Diira now ‘advanced one 
day’s march from Agnih to meet Aurangzeb, and a severe engage¬ 
ment took place. Data's elephant wns struck witli^^’ockot, and 
l^came ungovernable. This compelled him l<? ai^ht. lli'e' 
sight of ’rtis elephant with empty liowdah spread n paiiK^hrough 
his army. The battle and the cause were Wst by this triffing 
circumstance. ^Dara fled to Dehli. Aurangzeb rendered devout 
thanks to heaven for hid victory, and congratulated Murad on 
his acquisition of a kingdom I Three days afrer he entered 
Agrah, and finding it impossible to shake the old emperor’s 
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attachment to Dara, sent his son Sultan IMuhammai^to make his 
affcd grandfather ,pri8oiier in the citadel. , Thjjg ended Shah 
d^han’g reign, in 1658 ; though he lived till T!)ed^ber,aI666. 

§ 81. This reign was tbe*most prosperous in the annals of 
the ^fdre, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity. 
Behli u^s rising ^’n all its splendour. Those buildings at New 
Behli^ and grab, which «,ro still the admiration the world, 
were erected under his superintendencfi^ The splendour df lya 
court, his peacock throne worth six-aml>a-half millions sterling, 
, and llie grainlcur of his buildings, mark him out as Tlie moat 
niagn iticent of Indian emperors. Bclili is called by Mnhangna- 
'**fl?!Hfi*Shah-»7alian-a?fHd. The Taj kliihal at A«[rah, the mausoleum 
of Miitnta/ jVlahal, Shah Jahdn's queen, htiilt of white marble, 

■ decor.'itcd with inostucs of many-coloured precious stones, is in 
solemn gran<leur unsurpassed by any building in the world. 

§ 82. Shah Jahan left twenty-four millions sterling in coin, be¬ 
sides vast siore.s of wrought void, silver, and iewels. 

§ 8;j. Ills youth had been spent i% rebellions and intrigues; 
but as a ruler he was beneficent and generous. 


• # • 

rAl« VII. AURANGZEB. A. D. 1G58~J707. 

' -W 

' § 84. Summaiy (jf the events uf Aurangseeb’s reign. § 85. He ex- 

tca'ininates his rivata. 86. Death oi Mir Jamlah. § 87. Intrigues*.* 
§ 88. Sivaji. § 89. Death uf Shah .Tahaii. § 90. Insuriections uf fana¬ 
tics. § 91. DisctHitent aniuii|^t the lliiidds. § 0± Eajpiit rebellion.* 
§ 93. KfbeUion uf Prinoe Akbar, § 94. Peace with Marw^. § 95. 

Wars ill the Dukhin. § 96. The Mughnl Armies and Leaders. § 97 

Capture of Dijapiir. § 98. Capture of Golkondah. § 99. Sambaji. 

§ 100. Wars against the Mnhratcas. § lOi. The Mahrattas recover 
themselves. § 102. Auraiigzcb's deatli. § 103. His cl^jimcter. § 104. 

^ Bevibw of the state of li^dia at this iiariod. 

§ 84. •The sixth Mi^hul emperor was Aurongzeb. His title 
was Alaingir (tlic conqmrorof the universe); and he is frequent¬ 
ly called Alamgir I. The chief poiutsi*fo be noticed in his reign 
are the shameful duplicity and unnature cruelty hf wh^ 

he obtained the throne; (2) his intolerant policy, which made 
him hated by the Hindus; (3) his constant contests with the 
Mahrattas, esuecially ^ivaji. He killed Sambaji and imprisoned 
(Chap^y'V*, § 20); (4) his subjugation of tlie Dakbiu king¬ 
doms (Cln^p. IV., § 14) ; (5) the English had a6rm footing in India 
' before Ine death (see Chap. Vll., § 10—14). 

§ 85, After gaiMng possession of Agrah and imprisoning his 
fiither, Auraugzeb wiis proclaimed emperor, though he was not 
crowned for a year afterwards. He had still to pursue DarA, and 
id meet Ehqja who was advancing from Bengal* The ft>rmer 
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fled to and from thence to one after another of the 

Bajpiit chieBli^^e was at length betrayed by the chief of 4j|n. 
taken to^ Dehli, 'where be was paraded through the streets, a^ 
at length put to death as an appstate from Muhammadanism. 
Aurangzeb aflected to weep over his brother’s head 1 Shma was 
soon overthrawn by Mir Jamlah. Meanwhil^ Aui^ngaelrs son, 
Muhammad ^Itan, deserted to Bbuja, married his daughter, and 
then"again joined Mir Jamlah. He'^tvas kept in prison for seven 
years in Gwaliar, by his father. iShuja and all his family perished 
in Arakan, whither he had fled. Sulaiman, son of Dara, was . 
als^,taken and consigned with all the other members of the f amily 
to Gwaliar, where he soon died. Murad, on some friifJRlKfe" 
excuse, was put to death, A. D. 1661. Thus by a series of mur¬ 
ders, Aurangzeb had now made his throne secure. 

§ 86. Mir Jamlah^after subduing Assam, died near Dacca, 
while planning the conquest of China. ^J'hus wa.s the emperor 
relieved of the presence of a minister and general whose abilities 
and renown excited liis jeal^jus fears. 

§ 87. Aurangzeb had now a violent illness, which shook the 
foundations of his power." Jeswant Singh, the powerful Rajput 
chief of Jodhpur, whose dominions extended from Gujarat to 
Ajmir, anc^ Mah&bat Khan (sou of the great general) from Kabul, 

^ combined to effect the release of Shah Julian. Intrigues were 
also made by various parlies to place his sons Mua;{^,;tm, and 
Akbar or Azam, on the throne. By energy and promptitude he 
f(4nfeated all these projects. ^ 

J 88. It was now that Sivaji came to an open rupture with the 
» emperor (Comp. Chap., V., § 9). Shaista Khan, son of Nur Jahan’s 
brother Asaf Khan, was then Viceroy of the Dak hi n, and re¬ 
sided at Aurangabad. The expeditions of the emperor’s generals 
into the Dakhin, Sivaji's visit to Delili, his escape, his treaty with 
Aurangzeb, and his career till his death in 1680, are given in 
Chap. V., § 9—17, 

§ 89. Shah Jahan died in prison in A. D. 1666. About 
this time Little Thibet and Chittagong wei^e added to the em¬ 
peror's dominions. 

§ 90. Disturbances i.;.' Afghanistan followed, whidii do not 
concern Indian history. In 1676 the Batuaraiqis near N^nol 
rebelled. These fanaticV» - imagined themselves invincible,*and 
Aursnjiizeb with his own hand wrote texts fl^m the Kor;iii to 
be fastened on the standards of his troops to dissolve the 
spells of the rebels. They were defeated and dispersed; but 
this led to the imposition of the Jiziah^ a*poll-ta3^nn all infidels. 

impolitic proceeding shook the very foundatifmifiqf die Mseg^ 
hul dominion. ' 

§ 91. DiMJontent now spread throughout every cla^ of Hiu- 
dds. The system of Akbar had been formally abandoned. A 
letter, ascribed to Jeswant Singh, is still extant, in .which the 
writer expostulates with the emperor on his intolerance. He 
omnmends the former princes of the house of Timur fl>r their 
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liberality/ declares that the empire is going to i^in, and that 
every species of itnisgovernment and <if>pres8ion ifi^ife through* 
out the laud. Jeswant Singh died in 1677. * ^ • * 

§ 92. Aurangzeb’s arbitra^jy conduct towards the widow and 
children of Raja Jeswant Singh, kindled the enmity of the Raj¬ 
puts into a flame.^ Durga Das, Ram Singh of Jaipur, Raj Singh 
of My,iw4r,^ and others, oombined to protect the children of 
Jeswant Singh and tp resist the paynftij^t of the hated anfl iip- 
quitous Jiziah. The emperor exerted himself with his usual energy. 

, His sons, Muazzam from the Dakhin (afterwards Shall ^lam 1.), 
Azam from Bengal, and Akbar, were sent into tbe Hajpdt <j^un- 
where, by the emperor’s orders, all the horrors of the most 
ruthless war of extermination were visited upon the unhappy 
people. This cruel policy, successful for the time, for ever alienat¬ 
ed the high-spirited Rajputs. ^ 

§ 93. Durga Das adopted a polity the mflst calculated to 
wound the emperor. He induced Akbar, his favourite son, then 
23 years of age, to rebel, promi.sihg him the assistance of the 
Rajput chiefs. Akbar had soon 70,000 men under his command. 
But the emperor was again successful; and Akbar, his army 
having been wiled or terrified into desertion, fled to tJbe Concan, 
where lie became a fugitive among the Mahrattas, ^nd where 
Samhaji received him. Disgusted with Sambnji’s manners, he 
soon retired to I*er«ia, where he died in A. D. 1706, (Chap. V., § 19). 

§ 94. In 1681, Aurangzeb made pejice with the Eastern 
Rajputs. It was stipulated that Ajit Singh, son of Jeswant 8ingb^ 
should be restored to his father’s dominion of Marwar when he 
came of age. 'rherc was Jiowever, and could be, no real pe. ’.e. • 
§ 95. The wars of Aurangzeb in* the Dakhin are the most 
imj)ortai)t. He was weakening and ruining the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dakhin and the ancient soverei|rnties of India, 
when he should have aided them ftnd strengthened them in their 
contest with the common enemy, the plundering Mahrattas. 
His general K ban Jahan eflected nothing against the^latter. Dilir 
, Khau, who succeeded him, invafled GolkondaUand Bijapur with¬ 
out any decisive results. (He died in 1684, neglected by tbe 
empero^. Aurangzeb arrived at Burhanpur in 1683, and spent 
two years ther^ and at Aurangabad before adx'ancing to Ahmad- 
nngar. Tlie magnificence of his pro^f^ss surpasses anything re¬ 
cord^ in history. A million of persons were assembled SlogetilSr 
in his camp. 

§ 96. In this expedition several armies were kept mtinnally 
in motion, umler Prince Muazzam, Prince Azam,, ' mce K^m- 
«tbeksh, Kh^it Ja,han, and the emperor himself. .Th/".i*eat Mugbiil 
warriors, around him were Dilir Khan, Daild Khan Panni, Ghazi- 
nd-din (father of the great Nizam-ul-mulk), Tokarrab Khan, 
Assad Kban, and bis more celebrated son, Zulfikar Khan, and a 
multitude of others. But in warlike charueteir the Mughal nobles 
^d deteriorated. Arrayed in wadded garments, covered with 
plate armour, and surrounded by every^ing that was gay and 
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splendid, tboj seemed better adapted far the splendours of a 
tournament,for actual war against the liardj Mahrattas. 

§ 97. «Bijap^. 'was takeu, and its monarclLj finally destroyed, 
in A. D. 1686* 'L'he'cbief agent m the capture was Gbazi-ud- 
din, father of Nizuni-ul-muik ; though the empmor biiuself was 
present (Chap. IV., § 12). 

§ 98. Golkoudab fell in the following yea^. But of bis new 
Gout^uests the emperor ».ncver bad i^ore than mere inilitary pos¬ 
session. We find Kadapa* Conjeverani, and Punduinalli occupied 
by the ihiperiai trooj)S in the SMue year (Chap. IV., § 12). 

§♦99. The capture and dcatli of iSamlmji, and the captivity 
‘ of S^hu belong to Mahratta history. (Chap. V., § 19). 
emperor’s camp for some years after this was at Brimhapurjjf on 
the Bhima. 

§ 100. The aged emperor was apparently surcens/nl. He 
took 8atara in April, fTOjj). and in the following months nearly 
all the Mahratta strongholds were seized, Hut” the empire was 
tottei'ing on the verge of ru.n. Aiirangzeb himself was 81 years 
of age. These sieges involved an immense waste of treasure and 
life. Every obstacle existihl, arising fioin floods, postileneo, heat, 
and the nature of the counti y. The peculiaril.y of the situation 
wa.s thi.s: tl^e emperor hiin.self did everyii»ing. His vigour 
•-alone kept*** things in order. The minutest detail of war or 
government was attended to by himself. Jealohs of his sons, 
who might remember tot) well bis conduct 'fo Shah Jahan, he 
neither trusted <flieui, Jior cmploved them wl^en he could help 
Tt. This distrust of all about him, the oflspring of guilt, was the 
torlneut of the erapertu’, and one of the causes of I'uin of the 
"Mughul empire. As an evidence of it, we find Muazzaui falling 
under unjust suspicion, imprisoned lor si-\ years (IG87 —1094)and 
then sent as gc^ernor to Kabtd, 

§ 101. The Malirattns, with an elasticity that ever marked 
them, began to recover themselves, soon retook some of their 
forts, and s(k>harassed the emperor, tb it he witlidrew to Ahmad- 
nagar, which he re-entered iii 1700. He liad been twenty years 
engaged in these fruitless, harassing wars. ^ The waves of Mah- 
rattas swept over his track as soon as he retreated. He lead uuule 
no real impression upon them. They had learned to conquer and 
despise their Mughul foesJk. * 

10^ Auraiigzeb entered. Ahmadnagar but to die. His death 
was a melancholy one. Troubled with remorse, harassed by 
anxieties, conscious that after his death all he had tried to effect 
would be rendered vain by the contests of his sons for the throne, 
by the universal decay w'hich he could not f^ij^nperceive 
every part of the State, he gave utterance in his last moments to 
the most aflecting expressions of despairing sadness. “ V^'herevey 
1 look 1 see notjiiug but the Divinity. 1 have cfwuimitted many 
crimes. 1 know not with what punishments I may be visited.'^* 
Sutdi were some of his latest words. U^died February 21, 1707, 
in the 89th year of his age. 
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§ 103. AuranjraJeb was austere, a devotee, just, laborious. Yet 
lie was unsucccssOiU He did not maintain diseiT.*Vlie, seeming 
afraid to alienate lay pimisliing. Mistrustful o^ji^l around bim, 
cold-hearted, and in all his dcajings with Uifidus partial and pre- 
judieq^, lie was the very reverse of Akbar. We find him even 
in 1683, i^t Burhiiiipar, levying thejizhih from all Hindus under 
his .sway in the Lfakhin as.well us in Hindustan. If Akbar was 
the real founder, Aurangzel% was the de^royer of the l^ughnl 
dominion in India. With Aurangzeb, i^hls been said, the empii^ 
,of the Mughuls passed away. 

§ 104. At this criti(5al period in the history of India, the 
*4^^^Hitful student will pause and survey the stage from whic^ so 
distiaguished an actor now disappears. 

(1). Of the IMughiils themselves the next section will 
tell us all that is necessary. 

(*2). In the Dakhin the Mahr^ttab apparently humbled, 
are in reality placed, by the destruction of the Dakhin kingdoms, 
in the most favourable position f«r founding a penufment 
dominion, ^’he Peshwas are coming {see Cltap. V.) 

(3) . 'J'Le English merebants have now factories on every 
part of the coast {see Chap. VI1.) ; and the three Presidency 
towns and forts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are under 
a regular government, ])roraisiug stability and dcveloptflillit. • 

(4) . Yhe French too are ilo^irishing. The rivalries 
have not begun {see 'tlJhap. Vll.) 


PART VIII. BAHADUR SHAH, OR SHAH ALAM I. 

A. D. 1707—1712, 

§ 105, Civil wars between the sons gf Aurangzeb. ^ 106. Accession 
of Bahadur Shall. § 107. The great Umaras of this reign. § 108. The 
leaders of the Mahrattas, Kajpiits, uud Sikhs. § 109. Peath oi the 
^ Rinperor. ^ • 

§ 105.W On the death of Aurangzeb there was the usual con¬ 
test between the sons* of the deceased emperor. These were 
three, Muazzam* Azam, and KambaksJjHf The deceased emperor 
had that the eldest should be emperor, taking D^hli 

his capital, and governing the noi’th and east. Azam^was to 
share the dominion, having Agrah as his capital, and governing 
the south aiuL south-west. To Ivamboksh were assigned the 
okuigdonis <»f u^lkondali and Bijapur. 

Mitazzam nnd Atom simuitaneousiy clamed tht crown. A bloody 
battle was fought sonUi of Agrah, in which Azam and his sons 
were slain; Kambaksli refusing to acknowledge Mi|azzain, a battle 
was fought near llaidarabad, where he too was defeated and killed. 

§ 106. Muazzam assumed the title of Baliadur Shah, but is 
often culled Shah Alum 1. Ue was the seventh Mughul Emperor. 
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f 107. - His great Umaras were:— 

(1). Assrd Kban, a distinguished gene;^ in Aurangzeb*s 
Daknin warsX-’^e 4ied ill 1716- 
*(2). JSulfikAr Kh£n, the son of Assad, Viceroy of the Dakhin. 
[see § 114, and Chap. V., § 21]. * 

(3). Muuiin Khan the Vazir. * 

Dkdd Khan Fanni was Aurangzeb’s Pathan ' or A%hSn officer, 
actib^ for Zulfikar Khag in the Dakhin {see § 96]. *' ' 

>' § ids. We may hA'e notice also the rise of important leaders 
among the following :— ‘ 

(n. The Makratias, 

Tneir power was now rapidly increasing. Sahu was r e j gMj p ir ^ ^ 
^ Prince Azam. 'I’here was civil war among the Mahr^ttas. 
The Mughul Government supported 8abu, and allowed him the 
ehauth or fourth of the revenue {see Chap. V., §-22]. 

The Rdjpt&s {see § 94]. 

There were three greaS- li4jf)ut princes at that time : Ca)y the 
RanA of Udaipnr; (^), the llaja of Marwar or Jodhpur, Ajit 
Singh [§ 94 ], son of Jeswaiit Singh [§91] ; (c)y the Raja of 
Jaipur, Jai Singh II., a gn^at mathematician and astronomer. 

These Rajputs obtained from Bahadur Shah an acknowledg¬ 
ment of virtual independence. 

. (3). Sikhs. 

Those were the disciples of Ndnak who' dourished in the 
time of Babar. He taught a comprehensive and tolerant ^ 
monotheism, aiid sought to comprehend Hindus and Muhamma- 
'daus in one. The leading notions of Su6ism,* a mystic form of 
Muhammadanism, and the Hindu Vedanta, are blended in his 
' system. Persecution changed an inofbusive sect into a military 
commonwealth. 

Guru Govind, their tenth Guru or spiritual chiefs in 1675 com¬ 
pleted their oi^anization. Ile^,wus slain by a private enemy ; but 
his relatives and ibllowers were visited with every species of cruelty. 
Banda was pow their leader. Their hatred to the Musalinans, 
inflamed by long persecutions, Jiroke out, into the most fearful 
atrocities. Oahaddr Shah in person weni^ against them, drove * 
them into the hills; but foiled in capturing Banda, and check 
to the Sikhs was merely temporary. [Comp;, § 120 and Chap. XI]. 

In this struggle the empe^r spent his last five years. 

^ 10^. This emperor med February, 1712. 


PART IX. JAHANDAR SHAH. A. D. 171^1713. 

% UO. Accession of JahindAr. § 111. Aided by Zulfikir Kbin. § 112. 
The Sayyids. § 113. The battle of Agrtdi, and death of Jahand&r. § 114. 
Life of ZulfikAr ^&a. 

§ 110. Though the weakest of the four brothers, Mirza 
Muizz-ud-din, through the mfluence of Zulfikar Khan, overcauSe 
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his rivals; and with the usual slaughter of kindred, ascended the 
throne, under the title of Jahandar Shah. ,* 

§ 111. Zulfikarl motive .for aiding ITim wa« t]^ belief that the 
weakness and incapacity of the emperor \v«uld throw all power 
into his hands. His arrogance*disgusted the Umaras even more 
than t%c low debauchery of his master. 

§ 112.* Farruklf Siyar, tjm second son of Azfm who was the 
secdnd*son of Bahadiir Shah,^8caped th^ slaughter, and Erolieited 
the aid of two valiant* able, and pow«yftil noblemen, now to..b% 
very prominent in this history. Their names were Sayyid* Husain 
*Ali, governor of Bihar, and his brother Sayyid Abdullah, governor 
JES^H^habad. . * 

§ il3. 1 'hese Sayyids, the king>makers of India, espoused his 
cause warmly, and in a buttle near Agrah defeated Zulhkar and 
his puppet emperor, Jahandar, February 1713. The former was 
strangled; and the latter was also put to death. 

§ 114. This is the place for some c*^ntiniioas account of the 
celebrated rival king-maker,” Zulfi|;ar Khan. His fatbeit was 
Assad Khan, head of one of the ohlest noble families in the empire. 
Zulfikar distinguislied himself under Anirangzeb in the war with 
the Mahrattas, A. D. 1690 (§ 96); in the coui’sa of which, 
disgusted at being nominally under the prince Kambaksh, be 
held traitorous intercourse with tljo Mahrattas, but at.i^uPjJth took* 
Ginji. His and his father's influence gave Babadtir Shah the 
throne, and by that emperor he was made Vi'‘eroy of the Dakhin. 
His advice led to the release of Suhu. He i;|^ised Jahandar 
Shah to the throne* and was his vazir; and he fell a victim to his* 
own treachery. For, having surrendered his muster to the Sayyids, 
he was by their order strangled. . * 


PART X. FARRUKH SI^AR. A. D. 1718—1719. 

§ 115. Accession of Famikh Siyar. § 116. The Rarha Sayyids. 
►§ 117. The rivals of tlie Sayyids. *§ 118. Marriage of Farrukh Siyar. 
§ 119. Saj^on Hamilton. § 120. Persecution of the Sikhs. § 121, 

War with the Mahrattas. • § 122. Assassination of the emperor. 

• 

Farrukh Siyar siicceeded as Ninth Mughal Euav 
peror. The personal liistory of the emperor is now of nmeh less 
importance than that of the powerful Umtiras who exercised the 
sovereignty in|hls name, and their four rivals. 

• 4 The^Barha Sayyids (for an explanation of the te;;pi 

Sayyid, see Introduction, §. 18) were a powerful*tribe in the district 
of Muxaffarnagar (province of Dehli), where they had been long 
settled, and where their descendants are at the, present day an 
important element in the population. The brothers Husain. Ali 
and Abdullah Khdn were men of much courage and ability. They 
h&Mi been promoted by Azim the ^peror’a £Miher, when he was 
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viceroy of Benfjal. The former was now made Vazir, and the 
latter, Comiiiander-in-Chief. 

§ 117., The'Vrval^ of the Sayyids were:~(l) Nizam-ul-mnlk, 
ASof-Jah, who at that time was a veteran warrior, a man of con¬ 
summate cunning, and a prominent person from this period till 
his death in A.D. 1748. His descendants are the Niza'^s of 
Haidarabad. 

(2) Sa’adat Khan, originally a m^chant from the Persian jJro- 
vince of Khurasan (aivd henee called “ the Persian Pedlar”) was 
the co-ndjiitor and rival of the Nizam-ul-mulk, held a high 
military command, and founded the modern kingdom of Oudh.' 
His'\iescendnnts are the present ex-princes of Oudh. 

(3) Of less importance is Mir Jainlah, a personal favouri^,e of 

the emperor, who plotted unsuccessfully against the Sayyids, was 
for a time Governor of Bihar, and hually was dismissed to his 
native town of Multan, lie must not be confounded with others 
bearing this title. ' 

(4) A warrior of renown^was Dadd Khan, who acted for a time 
as Viceroy of the Dakhin, but was now removed to Khaiidesh 
and Gujarat. He fell in » desperate attempt to overthrow the 
power of Husain All. 

The two latter failed iu their attempts against the Sayyids ; 
'the two'li!Ariier, iu duo time, as we shall see, succeeded. 

§ 118, Farrukh Siyar married a Uajput j)riiices.s, daughiJbr 
of Ajit Singh, the Itaja of ^larwar. This marriage was the con¬ 
dition of a peaqp with the Ilajputs. 

§ 119. A matter of importance in the histdry of British India 
is connected with this marriage. At the time it was pending 
(A JD. 1716), a deputation from the sinaU British factory at Calcutta 
was sent to the Emperor. It liappened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgeon unined Gabriel IJauiilton; and as the 
emperor’s marriage was delayed by liis sickness, the services of 
the British doctor were sought for. The Emperor gratefully left 
it to Hamilton to choose his reward ; and he, with rare disinter¬ 
estedness, asked on behalf of the^Gompany for the zamindarship of 
thirty-seven towns in Bengal, and exeniptiOVi from dues on their 
goo<)s. 'I'his in a reinarkalile degree strengthened the position of 
the British in India Chap. Vll., § 12j, 

§ 120. The most impiiq[t,iint event of this reign is the effec- 
*’.3! check given to the progress of the Sikhs § IO83. 

Their lea<ler still was Banc/a, untler wliom they were guilty of 
great atrocities, and who was at length overcome and sent with 740 
persons (saved for the purpose from a general massacre) to 
Dehli. They Avere there exposed to every insult f?t>m the justly 
enraged population. Banda was the victim of the most inhuman* 
barbarities, while his followers were beheaded on seven succes¬ 
sive days. 'l'hj\v met torture 'and death with the most heroic 
courage, disdaining to a man to purchase life by renouncing 
^frir faith, U'lie frilowers of Nanak were ueaily extirpated. 
In 1839 there were only 600,000 of them. 
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§ 121. The Mughul territories were now mercilessly ravaged 
by the Mahrattas. , 

Niziiiri-ul-mulk was made Viceroy of the in 1^13 ; but 

was soon removed to make way for thd* all-powerful Sayyid 
Husaii) AH, wdio was so unsuccessful, that he made a treaty 
with RaSiihu in 1717, ackuowle<lging his claim to his father's 
possessions with^ all later conquests. (Chap. V., § 23). 
A fiody of TbjOOO Mahrattiis^actually nia#(^ied Avith Ilu8ain'> All, 
to enable him to tnakegootl his position j(,t Dehli against all rivals. 
One of their leaders was the first Peshwa, RaUji. Vj^waoath, 
* where he remained till he obtained in 1720 a ratification of tViia 
from Muhammad Shah. '* 

§ J22. The utter degradation of the Empire is hastening on. 
The A’acillating Farrukh Slyar made several plots to rid himself 
of the Snyyitls ; but Husain AH anticipated them by assassinating 
the unfortunate emperor. 


A- 


PART XI. 


RAFI-UD-DARAJAT, AND EAFI-UD-DAULAH. 


A, D. 1719. 




§ 125. Rafi-ud-darajat. § 124. Rwfi-ud-danlah. 


§ 123. The Sayvids now set up a youth eallcfl, Rafi-ud-dara- 
jat, who die<l in three months of consumption (A. D. 1719, ^ 
I'ebruary—May). 

§ 124. They then selected Uafi-ud-danlah, who also died in a* 
few months. These two names are not in the Muhammadan lists 
of Emperors. 


PART XII. MUHAMMAD* SHAH. A. D. 1719—1748. 

§ 12.'). "Hie Sajwids set up Muharnriiad Shah. § 126. The overthrow 
of the Sayyids. § 127. ifoath of Husain AH. § 128. Independence of 
the Rajputs. § 129. riidepeiideiice of the § 1,30. Indepeudence 

of Ouilh. 131. nioMahrathJS. § 132 Nadir Shah. § 133. ileath^flT 
Sa’adat Khan, § 134. Death of Nizain-ul-rniilk. § 135. Ilie Kohillas. 

§ 130. The Invasion of Aliiu.ad Shah Abdali. § 137. Repelled by tha 
Mu$;huls. § 139. Death of Muhammad Shdh. § 139. ludcpeiideace 
trUengul. ' » 

5 125. The Sayyids at length chose Raiishanakhtar, who took 
the name of Muhammad Shah, and was the Iasi cuiperor that 
sat on the peacock throne of 8hah Jaban. He owed his ulti <4 
nmte success mainly to the firnmess and ability of his mother* 
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§ 126. This emperor's reign^ which Imted from A., 1719 

to 1748, is oneuif the most (ventful of the whole^ series. The first 
g^at evept was'*-hd’ orerthrow of the king-makers, the Sayyids. 
This was effected chieHy by a coipbination between Nizam-ul- 
mulk and Sa’adat Khan. The former openly rebelled, majiched 
southward to recover his old Viceroydty of^ the Dak^iin, and 
overthrew the generals sent against'Jiim by the Sayyids, whpse 
prestige*was now well :^igh destroyed: The Sayyids were iShiahs, 
and their opponents were^Suimis [«ec § 16j. 

§ 127. * Husain All, taking with him the emperor, left Dehli 
fop the Dakhin to oppose him, but was assassinated on the 
mar^. The surviving brother, Abdullah, acted with enftfgyy 
set up another emperor in Dehli, and marched to meetrthe 
conspirators, but was defeated in the battle of Sh^pur, between 
Dehli and Agrah; soon after which Nizam-ul-mulk returned and 
took the office of Vazir. ^ 

§ 128. The Rajpiits now made good their independence in 
Ajmil, under Baja Ajit Singh, the late emperor’s father-in- 

law. 

§ 129. Nor did Nizam-fol-mulk long remain at court. Dis¬ 
gusted with the laxity that prevailed there, he retired to the 
Dakhin- where he became from that time virtually independent. 

§ ISol^’ Ba’adat Khan, the Persian adventurer, who had not 
long been in India, following his example, proceeded to make 
himself independent in Oudh, of which he was governor. Thus 
^was the disintegration of the empire rapidly pfoceecling. 

§ 131. The attacks made by the Mahrattas upon the empire, 
..and their struggles with Nizam-uK-mulk, will be most fittingly 
recorded in the history of the Mahr-fttas. (Chap. V.) 

§ 132. At this time (A. D. 1738) occurred the Persian in¬ 
vasion of IndiQ; by the terrible Nadir Shah, “ the boast, the terror, 
and the execration of his country.” This famous warrior, a shep¬ 
herd from the shores of the Caspian, had delivered Persia from 
foreign invaders, and had usurped the throne of the country which 
he had liberated. (Chap. V.) • ^ 

§ 133. It is said, on what seems sufficient authority, that he 
was invited to India by Nizam-ul-mulk and Sa’adat Kliar^and that 
he reproached them in Dehli with their peffidy, and spat on their 
beitfds; that the two dial^rjed traitors resolved .take poison ,* 
N^jzam-ul-mulk pretended to do so, but Sa’Mat KfaUn^ out¬ 
witted oy his rival, really did so, while the former, in after days, 
was wont*to make merry at his too credulous rival’s expense. It 
U certain that Sa’adat Khan died while Nadir Shafi^was in posses- 


sw^n of Dehli- • - • 

§ 134. The P^hw^, BajiBao, died in 1740. (Chap. V., § 32). 
This led Nizam-ul-mulk, whose power in Dehli wap supreme, 
Main to leave court for the Dakhin (1741). His eldest son 
^azi-ud-din I., and his relative Kamar-ud-dm, were left as the 
emperor'^ confidential advisers. [He died the same year as the 
emperor, A* D. 1748.] 
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§ 135. The Rohillas at this period rose into ^importance. 
The district now called Robilkhand occupied by Ali Muham* 
mad, an Afghan freebooter,.in 1744. * g* • 

§ 136. And now appeared ojpe of the gre#t invaders of India,— 
one 1^0 changed the whole history of the land, who six times 
passed the Attock : the first time in the arm}' of Nadir BhAh, and 
the last time to break the IVlshratta power at the third battle of 
Fanipftt. Tins Was Ahniad^ BhaVi Ab4^. (Chap. V., § ^ 

§ 137. This was his’first appearance^ but the valour of Prince 
Abmad and the Vazir (1748) for the time rolled back tWfe tide of 
* invasion. Prom this expe<lition Ahmad Shsih was recalled by the 
ortiof the death of his father. The battle of Sarhind, where ^ 
the Abdali was defeated, was the last great effort of the Mnghul 
Empire. 

§ 138. During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful Yazir 
Eanmr-ud-dm was killed by a shot while praying in his tent. He 
was Muhammad's faithful tried fricnn and companion; and his 
death hastened that of his master, which happened in April €748, 
after a troubled reign of’ 30 years. 

§ 139. During this reign the eastern Silbahs became vir¬ 
tually independent (§ 9). Miirshid Kuli Khan was* succeeded 
in 1725 by Shuja-ud-dm, who died while Nadir Shah Debli. 

His son was overthrown by a servant of his father, 

Khdn^ a man o^ talent and experience, whom the emperor con¬ 
firmed in his usurped dominion [«ee Chap. IX.,2]. 


PART XIII. RECENT HISTORY OP HAIDARABAD, AND OF OUDH.* 

§ 140. Salabat Jang, § 141. He is attacked by the Mahrattas. 

§ 142. Aided by the French. § 143. ^ession of territory to the Mahrat- 
tas. § 144. Cession of the Northern Circar? to the French. § 145. 
French expedition to Mysor. § 14(5. French driven out oS the Northern 
Circars by the English. § 147. Susceasion of Ni;!ain All. § 148. The 
' Mahrattas and Mysor. § 149. Treaty with the English. § l.’iO. Death 
of NizamiAli. § 151. Sikandar J4h, N&sir-ud-daulah, and Afzal-ud- 
daolah. § 152. Treaty of 1853. § 158. Recent history of Oudh. 

• * <8P 

§ 140. This is the place for a summary of the historj^of 
kingdom which Niziam-ul-mulk founded in the Dakhin. The 
events immediately following his death will be found in Chap. VIII., 

§ 18. We t^re see Balabat Jang, his third son, installed in 
Anrangabad, ui^ler tlio protection of the all-powerful Bussy. « 

§ 141. The eldest son, Ghazi-ud-dm, had then avoided 
a contest for his father’s dominions. He now, despising the 
weak and effeminate Balabat^ induced Balaji Baji Rao, the 
third Feshwa, to aid him in an effort to overthrow him. 
Salabat, by a bribe of two lakhs, induced the Feshwa to retire 
id 1751. (Chap. V., § 35). 
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§ 142. li^^eanwhile Bassy consolidated his power, and main¬ 
taining strict discipline, Jcept his French Iprce in a state of 
admirably! efficiNncy. He saved Siilabat by a masterly march 
on Puna, and by t^o brilliunt ^victories over the Ma1ji*atta 
Iflorse and the entire army of the Peshwa. An ar'mistice^ieing 
concluded, Salabat and liussy retiirneil to AurangaV}a<l; wlierc 
Ghazi-ud-din, with a large army, somuarrived, au<l would [)erlptps 
havcp succeeded in se^ileng hiinselfrfon the tlu’one, 'had not the 
motlier of the fourth sou of Niziiiu-iil-mulk, ^izam Ali, who 
hoped trf see her own son on the throne, administered poison to ^ 
him (1752) and thus removed (me of the two ])orsons wlio stood 
between Nizam Ali and the elevation which he afterwards attaniMh* 

§ 143. The cession of a large tract of country north of the 
IVaiii Gauga, induced the TNIahrattas to depart, loaviiiij Salabat 
unmolcste(l. Ilnidarabad now beimme the capital ((Jhap. Y., § 3(j). 

§ 144. In 1753 BussyJilfcviiig been ill-treated l>y the Subahdar, 
managed things with such a linn and skilful hand that he contriv¬ 
ed lb obtain, as the priflBS of his forgiveness, a grant of the 
Northern Uircars, .stretching ah»ng tlie coast for nearly 400 miles 
fi'otu the Ohilka lake to *1116 Penruir, possessing an ai-ea <»f 1700 
8(^uare miles, well watered by the Krishna and Godjivarf, and 
yieldinff ^ annual revenue of i;400,000. This was by fsir the 
'most vaui^le possession up to that time acquired by any European 
power in India. 

§ 145. In 1755 Tiussy accompanied Salabat on an expedition 
^to Mysor; and »n 1758 he saved Salabat from Jiilling beneath ihe 
intrigues of his brother, Nizam All, and the minister Nawaz 
„Kh^. 

§ 146. On the 18th June, 1758, Btissy was recalled by Count 
Ltally; and was compelled to retire from the Hakhin when he 
was arbiter pf its destinies (Clia]). VIII., § 20). The same 
year Colonel Forde, semt by Clive from (’alcutla., drove the 
French fi*om the Northern Circars, and obtained a grant of them 
from the tetvified Salabat Jang. 

§ 147. Now came the contcf?!; between the Peshwa Balaji and 
Salabat Jang (Chap. V., § 40). Salabat .lang was dethroned in 
1761 by his brother Nizam Ali, and was put to death him in 
1763. Nizam Ali then ^vaded the Canijftic, but wsjs stopped by 
the English. Negotiati(>lic were entered into'for an imimrial 
'‘"grant Ojf the Nortliern ('ircars, which was given; but wit|» uu- 
accounbible timidity the Madras Bresideucy actually negotiated 
witli Nizam Ali, aud by the treaty of 1766 agreed to bold the 
Northern Circars under the Nizam, and to pay l^m eight lakhs 
Oi^year as a tribute for them ! , . . 

§ 148. 'I'he adkirs of the Nizam are now mingled up with 
those of the Malirattas and with Mysor, and must be studied in 
Chapters V. and XII. 

§ 149. In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with tlie Nizam, 
by which a contingent of 6,000 troops was to'be supported by the 
Nizam, and the £\cnch expelled. This alliance has not been 
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was appoiuted collector, and held the appctintmeut for 8 years. 
There, he died when visiting those districts as Governor of 
Madras. ^ 

§ 150. Kizam All died iQ 1803, four days after the great war 
began. *]VIet*alfo was rcsident^at llaidarah^ from 1820 td 1827^ 
He iiitrodnced gi'esit rcfdnus. , 

§ 151. Sikandar Jah, his son, was put on the throne by Lord 
»\VellcHley.' 'I'lio llaidarabad autlioritiea scandalously neglected 
tlK.C”...-4*iiligations during the war of 1803; yet Lord WelleSey 
genoi^utfly inatlc over Ihirar (taken fi-om Nagpur) to the Nizam. 
The hitler dietl in 1828. Nasir-ud-dauhih succeeded him. He 
died in 1857. 'I'hc nc.\t Nizam was Afzal-tid-daulah. He died 
in 1869. 

§ 152. In 1853 arrangements became necessary to secure the 
payment of the llritish contingent, maintained according tcithe 
treaty of 1801. This the Nizam could not secure; and certain 
• district.s in IJarar (referred to ahoye) chibfly eottdki-growing lands, 
wore made over temporarily l<» the British government. The 
result has been every way bene/icial. 'fliose districts themselves 
had been given t(» the Nizam by the Knglish. s# 

§ 153. 'I’lio i^Llicr kingdom rc'ndered virtually iiulei>endent, in 
^ the time of Muhumma<l Sliah, viz., thatof Oiidh, was annexed to the 
British empire by Lord Dalhousie, in 1856. It haiiaiiever peace or 
pn)sperity from (In* Jays id' the fanions “PersianPedlar,” whofoimd- 
ed it, till its auiu xatioii. Pj'om ^a'adat Khan to Wajid AU Shah, 
wh*) was deposed, eleven 7>rinees had governed Oiidh, including 
both those rulers. In 1819, by the advice <if the Governor-deneral 
Lord Hastings, the Nawab assumed the title of king »jnd renounced 
all dependence upon the King of4>cdiIi. Its government went 
on frem bail to worse, till there was no alternative. It was 
reserved for Sir Joltn Lawrence, in 1867, to mak^ sbeh final 
arrangements .a.s seem likely to ucnsure the prosperity and con* 
teiitment of that splendid province. 


PARt XJV, AHMAD SHAH. ’*®X. D. 1748—J764. 

• t 

§ 154. Second luA^aston of Ahmad Shah Abdili. § 155. Ghazi-ud-dln 
n. § 156. Ilol^r in Dekli. § 157. Dismemberment of the empire. 

"'I 154. The tTiirteenth Mughul emperor was» Ahmad Shah, % 
son of Muhammad Shah. His great antagonist was his name^* 
sake the Abtlali, who now made his second invasion ; and peace 
was pupchnsed, contrary to the wishes of the Umar&s, by the pre¬ 
mature cession to him of the provinces of Labor and Multan, 
iU‘ 1748 , The great men of lijs eoiu't were Mur Munuj'aou of 
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the late Vl^pir, and Viceroy of the Panjab; Safdar Jang, nephew 
of Sa'adat Khan, and hi|i Rueceesor in Oudh*; and Ohaai-ud-din, 
eldest SQQ of l^tsaib-uUmulk. 

§ 155. Ghazi-ud^din soon leH^for the Dakhin, where he was 
poisoned [§ 142]. He left behind him a nephew, Mir Shal^b-ud- 
din, or Gha?i-ud-din II., then a bold boy^ of 16, destined to 
become the most notorious man of liis time. Between him« and 
l^afdar' Jang were r^ewed the fsRids of the graniffather of the 
one and the uncle of the other. The Mahrattas, under Malhar 
Bao Holkar and Jayapa Sindia, espoused the cause of Ghazi>ud- 
dSn II. ; the Jats, under Suraj Mall, Baja of Bhartpnr, aided 
Sa^ar Jang. The weak emperor feared to side with eithef*,'^Rid 
was treacherous to each in turn. «• 

§ 156. Holkar, by a bold movement, drove the emperor into 
Debli, which he took. I'he nobles then, at the instigation of 
Ghazi-ud-din II,, pronopiteed Ahmad unworthy to reign, in 1754. 
He was blinded and consigned to prison, where he died. 

§< 157. The Mughul empire was in a wretched state. Gujarat, 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Oudh, Kohilkhand, the Panjab, the 
Dakhin (both thS portion^ occupied by the sons of the old Nizam, * 
and that possessed by the Mahrattas), and the Carnatic were fair¬ 
ly severed from the empire. Dcldi waited to see what puppet 
the youbg king-maker Ghazi-ud-din would pluc^ on the throne. 


PART XV. ALAMGIR II. Ji. D. 1754—1759. 

§ 158. Accession of Alamgir II. § 159. Affairs of Otidh. § ICO. 
The king-makfcr, Glidzi-ud-d£n II, § 161. Fourth Invasion of Ahmad 
Sh4h Abdili. § 162. Outrages' of Gbazi-ud-diii. § 168. Invasion of 
the Panj&h 1^ the Mahrattas. § 164. Fifth Invasion of Ahmad Shih 
Abdili: and death of the emperor. ^ § 165. Fate of Gh&zi-ud-din. 

C « 

§ 158- Alamgir II. was uncle to the last emperor.i> Nothing 
more need be said of hin^ than tliat he Was assassinated by order 
of Ghazi-ud-din II., in Ifcvember 1759. * . 

§ 1^. The Nawab of Oudh, Safdar Jang, died aboiB this 
time, and was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daulah (Chap. IX). Coiifu- 
Biou, rapine, and anarchy prevailed throughout Hindustan. 

§ 160. The interest of the reign centres in persons, the 
king-maker Ghazi-ud-din II., and Ali Gauhar, tip? heir apparenii. a 
gidlant and generous man, thirty-two years of age at his fitther's 
accession, and afterwards emperor under the name of Shah * 
Alam II. The former, by liis proceedings in Labor, brought upon 
the empire, and on Dehli in particular, the calamities of anotner 
invasion by the dreaded Ahmad Shah Abdali. Mir Munu had 
<Be<l in Labor, 1756; but the Abdali confirmed his infant son 
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in the Goveniment, under the guardianship of the yii^ow and 
Adinab Beg Khan,.a Mughal of great ^xperience^i^ but a traitor, 
who*bad always encouraged tlie Afghan inyaslonpi The«Pai\)ab 
soon*fell into great disorder, in 4 ^onse<]uenGe *of which the Sikhs 
increased rapidly, and all were discontented. Ghazi-ud«din now 
thought time wa% come for recovering the province ; but he 
forget the terrible Abdali, who would certainly resent any ^inter¬ 
ference with his arrangemciits.s Accordinglji he set out upon* an, 
expedition, taking with him the heir-apnaront, seized upon the 
Regent and her daughter, to whom he had been betrothed; carried 
‘^hem to Dehli, and appointed Adinah lieg governor of the pro- 
vinte. • Ahmad immediately crossed the Attock (it was his fourth 
invasian) and marched to Dehli. Tlie adroit Ghazi-ud-din, by 
the intercession of his mother-in-law, was pardoned ; and rose 
higher ilian before, being employed by the conqueror to collect 
tribute, and pillage, 

§ 161. The Abdali entered Dehli, lltn September, 1757. A 
pestilence hastened his return to Kabuli He left his son Tiihur 
Shah his viceroy in Labor, and a liohilla chief, Nazib-ud-daulah, 

' chief minister at Dehli. * 

§ 16*2. Ghazi-ud-din, as soon ns he was relieved of tbhAbdali’s 
presence, expelled Nazib-ud-daulah, imprisoned the gnmeror’s 
friend, and laid Jiands upon the heir-apparent himscli. Tn fact 
he gave way witLnut restraint to the desfiotic vi<»lenc,c and cruel- 
0 ty f»f his natural character. The pritioc, however, escaped, 
and, after many wanderings, engaged (1759) in tlie ^expedition, the 
result of w'hich is given in Chap. IX., § 16. 

§ 1G3. This was the time (1758) when Ragboba, at the sug¬ 
gestion <»f Ghazi-ud-din and the invitation of Adirrnh Beg, again 
a traitor, made that showy and splendid but ill-judged and 
disastrous expedition into Labor, which led to lhe> ruin of the 
Mabratta power in the terrible oveathrow of the second battle of 
Panipat (1761). He overran the Patijab, and returned trium¬ 
phant, but with no symil ; having incurred a ruinous expense, and 
» .roused an enemy the lyost terribte the Mahrattas ever encoun¬ 
tered—the Abdali, who now made his fifth, last, and most terrible, 
invasion iX Hindiistan. 

I 164. He advanced towards Dehli in September 1759, pre¬ 
pared to take full vengeance upon the wlSdle Mahratta race. Ghazi- 
ud-ditt, whoso restless and cruel ambition had thrown everything " 
into confusion, now consummated bis crimes by the murder of the 
harmless emperor, whose headless truuk was thrown into the 
Jamnah. This#nras in November, 1759. 

vS 165. The assassin then set up a son of Kambaksh by the 
• 'title of Sluih Jahan ; but was obliged to fiee from Dehli, and 
* take refuge with Suraj Mall, the Jat leader. From this time the 
villain Ghazi-ud-din disappears, as does his puppet^mperor, from 
history. In 1790 ho was found by the English police in Surat, 
and was, by the order of the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, 
allowed to depart for Mecca, and was never again beard of. 
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PABT^XVL SHAH ALAM II.; AND THE LAST MUGHUL 

, EMPERORS. 



" § 166. Sh^Ti Abd41i in Ddiili. § 167. The Mahrattas defeated 

in the second battle of Panipat. § 168. Sh^ Alam TI>) a Britisb pen- 
eioner. § 169. Death of Nazib-ud-dauiah. § f/0. The Emperor joins 
theiMAhrattas. § 171^'Ji'heMahratta^supremeiuDelili, ' § 17iJ. jtftroci- 
''ties of Ghulatn Kadir, §^173. The blind Em'peror rescued by Lord Lake 
in 1803.*' § 174. Akbar, mid Mahamtuad Baliaddr, the last Muglmls. 

^ 166. The Abdali now a aecond time entereil Delifi,'%ith 
fire and sword(1760) ; but soon retired to his camp at Anu^shuhr 
on the Gsuiges. The issue of his struggle with the liluhrattus is 
given in Cbsip. V. 

§ 167. The Mahraiitas, under Siviulas I?ao, captured Doha; 
where they elevated Jawaii liakht, son of the absent Shah Alam, 
to ^:ho throne. T’bero ■Wkis a ])roposal to [ilace Viswas Rao on 
the throne, but this was iudged inexpedient. After tlie second 
battle of Panipat the victorious Abdaii iigaiu occupied Dehli, 
from whence he sent an embassy to Shah Alain or All Gauhar, 
ackncwlfid^'iug him as emperor, and placing his son Jawslu 
as*regent. lie then quitted India. ^ 

§ 168. The proceedings of Shah Alam, who was fighting 
against the English in Bibar, while the Abdaii was crushing the | 
Mahrattas at Panipat, are given iu Chap. IX., § 16. U ntll Clirist- , 
mas-day, 1771, tlie emperor was an exile, for the most part in 
Allahabad, where he kept up a kind of Court as a British pensioner. 
It was not worth his while to attempt to return to Dehli, where 
Nazib-ud-daulah the Vazir and the young prince managed affairs 
with great p^^udence. 

Once more the Abdaii errae on tlie stage to assist Nazib-ud- 
daulah. Having defeated the Sikhs in several actions, he ad¬ 
vanced to iPanipat, but B<»on returned finally to Kandahar. 

§ 169. At the end of 1770 we find Nazib-ud-daulah, a virtu¬ 
ous and wise minister, dead; and his sou Zabitah Khan filling his 
place. The Mahrattas occupy Dehli, where the pri.iee regent 
and royal family reside, Shah Alam is Still a pensioner in Alla¬ 
habad. At this time Mahrattas made overtures to the ern- 
- peror, offering for a large sum of moimy to restore him to his 
positim in Dehli. The English dissuaded liim from putting 
himself into their hands, but imposed no restraint. 

§ 170. In 1771 he thus, escorted by an EngU-^h force, crossed 
tke borders of the district of Allahabad, to join bis new fnerds 
the Mahrattas; "anfr from that time 4)16 Mughul sovereign never 
claimed the right to interfere iu the provinces to the east of that 
boundary. (Qhap. V„ § 53), 

§ 171, Tnere wwe now two great parties in Dehli—the 
Musalmans, anxious to retain their scanty possessions, and the 
hiahratt^ striving to recover what they had lost at Panipat. 
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Zabitali and his army were sfion driven out of Debli,^ and. the 
Mahyattas were supr^e. (Chap. V., § •^^). 

§ i72. We shall not pursue the history of thornier Dehli 
in detail. A few particulars wijy^ suffice to dhnnect it with the 
other parts of the work. The eldest son of Zabitah Khan was 
Ghulani Ii!«dir, who pn his father’s death .in 1786 succeeded to 
his ei|ta^s. 'l^his young chief asserted his claim to the honours 
possessed by his father, openly^'ebelled ag^i^t the emperor, got 
possession of Dehli and of Shah Alam's person, and under the ' 

f iretence that he had concealed treasures, after heaping every 
pecies of indignity on the poor old emperor, struck out his eyes 
with Bis dagger. His sons and grandsons had been previously 
tortured befbi-e his eyes, August, 1788. One of these was the 
Muhammad Buhaddr, who permitted, if he did not instigate, 
similar atrocities in the same place in Dehli in 1867. (Chap. 
X., § 143). ^ 

§ 173. The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by the 
Mshrattas; but remained in extrerao penury until, in 
(September 16), he was rescued by Lord Lake. (Chap. V., § 93). He 
'died, December 18, 1806. The sceptre of Hindu.s^n then passed 
into the hands of the Hritish (4ovcriiment. Ketributionp fell on 
Ghulam Kadir; for, fulling into the hands of Sindia, hp Yra>%hor- 
ribly tortured, nmtilated, and at length hi.s head was sent ■ to be 
laid at the feet of his sightless victim in Dehli. 

0 § 174. The elde.st son of Shah Alani, whose regency we 

have read of, after m^ny attempts to place his father in his i-ight- 
ful position, disappeared from the scene in 1770. The second 
son, Akhar^ suetieeded to the nominul dignity in 1806, and was 
the sixteenth MughuL Minp^ror. His sou Muhammad Bahadur 
Shah succeeded in 1837. He was the seventeenth and last of 
the emperors of the race of Timur the Tatar. Fpr his crimes 
and his fate, see ('ha]). X. §§ 143, IgG. 

His sons and grandson, infamous for their barbarous treatment 
of Kriglish pri.^^oners in the uutHny, M*ere sliot by Captain Hod- 
' §ou, near Humayuu s t^mb, ISoptcKabor 22,1857. 



CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF THE DAKHIN DURING THE 
. MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. - 


PART I. FROM THIV first IRRUPTION OF THE MUHAM¬ 
MADANS, TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BAHMANl 

^ KINGEfoM. A. D. 1294—1347. 

C 

§ 1. Sti^te of the Dakhiu at the time of the Irruption of the Muham¬ 
madan^ § 2. Invasion of Ali-ud-din Khilji. § 3. Malik Kafiir. § 4. 

^ MubarlSc ji and Khusrau. § 6. Conquest of Warangal by Ulugh 
Kh4n. § 6. Establishment of Independent Kingdoms in the Dakhin. 

§ 7. Hasan Gango Bahmani. i 

§ 1. • The history of the Dakhin has been treated of in 
■ CImpterl., Part XIV. Occasional* notices of its history have 
also been given in Chapters III. and IV. But it is necessary 
for the student to get a more connected view of the subject. 

A referenfce to Chapter L, Part XIV., will show that the 
Dakhin was, at the time of the Muhammadan invasions, divided 
into a number of principalities. Dwara Samudra, in North Mysor, 
was the ca^tal of a powerful djuusty, called the Ballala Rajas. 
An allied dynasty was reigning in Deogiri (or Deogarh), the *** 
modern Danlatabad. An Andhra dynasty was reigning on the 
eastern side, in Telinganah ; their napitiy^*being Warangal. 

§ 2. Ala-ud-din KhiW mnguinaryjy in A. D. 1294, with 
8,000 cavalry, marched thi^ugh Barar to Ilichpur, dnd from thence 
"*tp Dep-^i (or Deogarh), where Ramdeo was then reigning. 
After a ^ow of resistance, the Uajputs agreed to pay an immense 
ransom, and to cede Ilichpur and its dependencies. The weak¬ 
ness of the Hindu power in the Dakhin w^ thus unveiled 
tb the unscrupulcua^Musalman leaders; and thus the Muhifnr- 
madtms, by the nnauthorised and rash zeal of Ala-ud-din, obtained ^' 
a footing in the south. The student will notice tliat this begin¬ 
ning of the work, which Aurangzeb nearly accomplished, of 
bdnging all India under one dominion, was ^contemporaneoiu 
with the attempt of Edward 1. (1272—1307) to reduce all Great 
BHtain under one dominion; a work which the union of the 
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Englisli and Scottish Parliaments, in A. D. 1707, *the year of 
AurangzeVs dcatb, may be said to baye accomplished. 

\§ 3. Four great expeditions into the Ibuth ^ere nfidertakeo 
duri^ the reign of AI4-ud>dif!, under Malik Kafiir [Chap. II., § 483. 
A. I>r1306, 1309,1310, 1312. Kafur seems to have taken M^ura 
in the last of thes^ expeditions. In the course of these, Ramdeo 
wn8 indneedsto visit JJehli, frhere his tresCiment was so geoqf'oos, 
that he returned the attached Itnd faithful vassal of the emperor. 
I'ho Ballala Rajas of Dwara Samudfa were also* conquered, 

• WaVangal made tributary, and the whole of the south ravaged 
as gfar as Rameshwar in the extreme south, where a mosqu# was 
built as the sign of Muhammadan supremacy. 

§ llarpal, a son-in-law of Ramdeo, strove to throw off the 
yoke; but was overcome and dayetl aJive by Mubarak Khilji 
(A. D. 1318), who led the expedition himsdf. At the same 
time Malabar was conquered by Khusijiu, who avenged the 
crimes of Ala-ud-diu by the murder of eveiy member of his 
family. “ 9 

§ 5. Ulugh Khan (Juna Khan, or IV^uhammad bin Tughlak^, 
the second of the liou'se of Tughlak, both before and after bis 
accebsion, led armies into the IJakhin (A. D. 1322—^326). \jtee 
Chap. II, § 35]. After a severe repulse, he finally tooksWa^angal 
(A. 1). 1323) •Fugitiics from this place founded Vijaya-nagar, 
(Hijanagar) on the banks of the Tumbadra,* A. D. 1336. It was 
24‘miles in circumference, and its ruins are of the highest 
interest. • ** , 

Madhava Vidhyaranya, a learned Brahman, was prime minister 
here, and is a great authority in the south in pJiilosophy and 
grammar. (A. D. 1336). 

§ 6. As Muhammad bin Tiighlak’s reign was marked by the 
establishment of the poweriid Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar; 
so was it also by the establishment Af the first iutlppendcni Muham¬ 
madan kingdom in the Dakhin. The Amirs of the Dakhin had 
incurred the displeasure of Muhammad by sheltering some 
rebellious nobles fr6m Gujarat. ‘ These broke t)ut into rebellion;, 
and at length Znfar Khan, an Afghan, was recognised as their 
leafier, and having ovei^hrown the imperial general, was elected 
their sovereigns He nad been tlie slave of a Brahman called 
Gango, who is said to have furetoliThis rise, and to have shewn^^ 
him iingular kindness. , 

§ 7. He assumed cbe title of Sultan Ala-ud-din Hasan Gango 
Babmini; the, last two titles (the Brahman Gango) being m 
honour of his old master and benefactor. This was A. D. 1347> 
/-The new SultaM was wise and conciliating, as well as brave. He 
reigned for ten years, at peace with the Hindu kings. 

The capital of this kingdom was Kalbargah, west of Golkondab. 
ThU was ihe 'grand rebellion by which the poweT* of JJehli was 
driven north of ihe Narbaddaht not to cross it again till the days of 
Akbar, 
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PARTH. ‘FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BAHMINI 
DYN 4 STT TQ THE ABSORPTION OF THE DAKHIN IN 
THE MUGHUL EMPIRE. > A. D. 1847—1640. I' 


. . .if 

§ 8 . The Bahmini Dynasty. § 9. Muhammad Sliilh I. § 10 Pros¬ 
perity of the Bahmini Kingdom. § 11. it'ive Kingdoms feruied *00 ^ts 
Bidns. § 12 . The Adil Sh^ Dyna&V of BSjapur. § 13. The Nizam 
Sh^hi Djmasty of Ahmadnagar. .§ 14. The Kutb Shdbf Dynasty of Gol- 
kondah. § 15. The Imsd Shdhi Dynasty of Bardr. § 16. B!dar and * 
Kh4nS[esh. § 17. The Portuguese. § 18. The Hindd Kingdom *of 
Bijanagar. § 19. Subsequent History. ^ 


§ 8 . The Bahmini dynasty, consisting of eighteen kings, 
reigned in the Dakhin f tr more than one hundred and fifty years. 
(A. D.'l347 to 15*26). 

^ 9 . At the death of Hasan Gango Bahmini, his rule extended 
over nearly all Maharashtra, a small portion of 'J'elingannh, 
together w^ith Raichur and Mudgul in the Carnatic. When 
Muhammad Shah I. succeeded Ilusan Gango, he divided the 
B kingdat* kito four parts, or tarafs—tnz.^ Kalbargah, l)*aulatabad, 
Telinganah, and Harar. 

§ 10 . The kingdom was at its zenith in the time of Mahmud 
Shah I., and Itis three successoiv. Gliias-iiil-din, ShfaUvS-ud-din, 
candFiruz Shah (A D. 1378—14*2*2). It was^ largely increased 
by successive conquests; and under Aliihainmad Shah If., in 
1463, the old divishms were sub-divf<led respectively into ( 1 ) 
Bijapur and Ahsanabad, ( 2 ) Daulatabad and Juncr, (3) Raja- 
mundri and Warangal, (4) Gawal and Alehui*. The dynasty 
became exthict on the death of Kulim-iillah in 15*26; and 
out of the above provinces i^ere. formed the dominions of tlie 
eeverat dynasties called Adil Shahi, Nizam Shahi, Kutb Shalu, 
Imad Sh^h'i, and Band Sbahi. 

§ 11 . The governors of these provinces'' made themselves 
independent at different periods after A. 1). 1489 ; thus forming, 
with the state of Bijanagar, six powerful kingdoms*^ of the 
Dakhin, which the successors of Babar eventually subjugated, 
^■irhe struggles between the ^luhamraadan powers in' the Dakhin 
and the Mughul Emperors, afforded an opportunity to the Mah- 
rattas, as we shall see, to rise upon the ruins of both. No greater 
misfortune could have befallen the Musulmah doniinioii than this 
aivil strife. 

S 12 . Adil Shfth founded the Bijapur kingdom, A. D. 1489. 
From him this dynasty was called the Adil Shahi. The kingdom 
•arrived till 1686, when it was destroyed by Aurangzeb. Its strug¬ 
gles with Sivajf are related in Chap. V., § 7. The Mahrattas were 
very nomerous in the urtnies of this State. The Muhammadan 
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-kings fomented dissensioxfs among the Hindds. «Tiie splendid* 
I ruins of Bijapus* still bear witness Jbo tlie. extraordinary grsn- 
tdeur of the city. The dome or t\^ tomb of Jlluhammad 
"Adil Shah is 130 feet iue diameter. The limits of the Bijdpur 
Stkte may be roughly stated to have been from tl^e Nfra on 
the marth to the« I’umbadra on the %outh, and from the Bbima 
e^d^ Krishna on the east, to the sea-joast firom Goa to Bombay 
on Bie west. % f * • ' ^ ^ 

§ 13. The second* of these kingdoms was that o^Ahmizdnagar} 
governed by the Nizam ShahS dynasty. This was founded by 
Malik Ahmad, son of Nizam«uUMulk, an apostate Braliman of 
Ilijapur. lie asserted his independence in A. D. 1487f This 
kingdom remained till 1637, when it was finally destroyed by 
Bbah Jaban. Chap. III., § 72], 

The dominion of this State extended over the Sdhah of Auran¬ 
gabad and WesfcBarar, with a portion of the Concau from Daman 
to Bombay • 

§ 14. The Golkondah or Kutb^bahi dynasty T|a.s the Ihird 
of the Dakhini Musalman kingdoms. It was founded by Kutb- 
ul-Mulk, in 1512. It extended from Bijapur and Ahmaduagar 
to the sea on the east. 'I'he kingdom of Golkondah was fin^y 
subverted by Anrangzeb, A. D. 1687. [Chap. IIL, § 9®]^ 

§ 15. TUp Barar kingdom was founded in 14i4*by Fath-« 
Utlah, and in 1574 was annexed to the Ahmndnagar state. 
'I’he dynasty was called the Iraad Sbahi. The capital was 
llichpur. • • 

§ 16. It is sufiicient to name the Barid ShShi dynasty wil^ 
Bidar; and the kingdom of Khandosh to which Kalbargah be¬ 
longed, which in 1599 ^os incorporated by Akbar [Gliap. III.,* 
§ 46]. 

§ 17. The history of these kingdoms of the Dakhin is con¬ 
nected with that of the Portuguese, from A. D.* 1498 till the 
middle of the 17th century. Chap. VI.] 

§ 18. The Hindu, kingdom of Vijayanagar (^ijanagar or 
Narsinga) long maintained its place among the powers of the 
Dakhin. Its limits nearly corresponded with those of the 
MadrtA presidency. But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muhani« 
madan kings qjf Bijafur, Ahmaduagar, Golkondah, and Bidar led 
them to combine to efiect its destauedon. The king then was 
Baja, the seventh of the dynasty of Narsinga, son-ih^^ 
law of the Krishna Raya, famous in the vernacular litei^ture of 
the south. A battle took place at Talikot on the Krishna. The 
confederate^ehaved with great barbarity after their victory. 

The territories subject to the Vijayanagar kingdom itou; fbll 
into the hands of the zamindars or poligars (tent-men). The 
brother of Bim E^a settled at Chandragin, 70 miles N. W> of 
Madras, near Tripati. He made a grant to the English in A. D, 
1640 of the site of the city of Madras. 

V 

a 
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§ 19. The •history of the Dakhin will now £dl under the 
following topics, which must he studied in their fdaces:— 

(1.^ The efrortsroftbe Mughul Emperors to hubjugate the. 
I)ahhin, from A. D. 1595 (Akbar) to As D. 1688, when the work 
was nomiiudly completed by Aurangzeb twenty years before Mis 
death. \_See Vhim. III., § 98]. • 

(2.) The Mahra^a History. ^Ghap. V.] , , « 

, * (3.) In the reigmof the twelfth Mughul Emperor, the 

empire felltopieoes. Duringrthis period wc have the establishment 
of the power of the Subahdav of the Dakhin on an independent 
footing by Nizam-ul-mulk, A. D. 1723. [Chap. III., § 129]. ^ 

(4.) In the south, of almost equal imp<ntauce, is the 
history of Mysor. [Chap. XII.] • 

(5.) But the most important portioTi of modem Dakhin 
history is that of the struggles of the French and English, which 
result^ in the establishment of tlic authority of the latter over ail 
the south of India. [Chap VIII.] 
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PART I- MAHRATTA HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF SIVAJl, 

A. D. 1680. 

§ 1. The Mahratta Goantry. § 2. Tha Ooncan. §^Si. Hill ^wts. 

§4. The BhonsM Family. § 5. Sivaji. § 6. His Youth. § 7. Hia 
Rapid Progresa. § 8. The Murder of Afzal § 9. Sivaji attacks the 

Mughuls. § 10, Sacks Surat, § 11. Submits to Aurahgzeb. § 12. 
Visits Dehli. § 13. Resumes his Independence. § 14^jls» sr4emnly^ 
enthroned. f^l.*). His Carnatic E:xpedition. § 16. His Son Sambaji. ‘ 

§ 17. His Death. 

§ 1. The country of the Mahrattas, or Ma^irashtra (the, 
great province), is bounded on the north by thfe Batpdra moun¬ 
tains, and extends froiui|,about Surat on the west, to the Wain n 
Ganga, east of Nagpur. The boundary follows that river till 
it falls into the W arda, on to Manikdrug, thence to Mehor, 
and thence to Goa. On the west it is bounded by the oceim. 

It is watered by the NarbadMah, the Tapti, the Goddvari, 
the Bhima, the Krishna, and their many tributaries. 

§ 2- The Concan is the country from the We8tem Ghats 
to the sea, from'" Sivadasagarb to the Tapti. It is an uneven 
country, with high hills and thick jungles, having only narrow 
defiles reaching up to tlie table lands. It varies in breadth from 
to 50 milesi Some of the mountain valleys on the eastern edge 
of the Coifcan are called IVIawals. “Prom these came the hardy. 
M^walis employed by Sivaji. In the north are founcL Bhils,’ 
Kolis, and other wild tribes. The Ramosis, who are o»en the 
watchmen ii^the Mahratta country, are a numerous tribe on the 
table land. 

§ 3. The 'character of the Mahrattas has in all periods been 
much affected by a peculiarity in the physical geography of their 
country. Huge masses of bi^altic rock, protruded through the . j 
alluvial soil throughout the whole country, rise to the height of 
from forty to four hundred feet. These with little labour are 
capable of being made into fortresses very difficult of accesa and 
of great strength. These were iheK,!Iahratta Hiibr^rta. 
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§ 4. Theire were malty very respect?alile ajid wealthy chief^ 
amonj; the Malirattas in the'times of the early MnliammadaTjl 
kinjrs; and maltitudes ^of IVfnlirattus were in their Hivnies^ aiHl 
even in^ civil enitdoymen^ under them. One family especi^ly, 
of the name of jBhcmftll^ ](^ad its principal residence at *B]lor 
near Daulatabad. Of that family was the renowded Sivajt Maha- 
Kaaa^ 'His grandfatherWas Malhni, commander of a paity 
horse in the service o1^ Murtajsn Nizam ShHh-[A.D. 1577], 
Mallojrs eldest son was Hhaji. He was hi^h in favour in the 
Ahmaduajifar court. It was told him by the jxoddess, accord* 
inp to< Mahratta legends, that one of hib family should becon.*^ 
king, restore Hindu customs, pmtect nrakmans and fcine, nnd^be 
the first of a lino of twenty-seven riileis of the land. Klia^ fought 
under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of tho Hijapur Oovernmeut 
against Mababat Khin. 

l£e had three i^idmate sons :— Sambajt, who was with him ; 
SivAJi, who lived chiefly with his mother Jijj Hai; Ybnkaji, tho 
thii^i son, was by a seconu wife. 

§ 5. The bistory is i^ow chiefly concerned with Sivaji, tofto 
Wittu he considered the founder of the Mnht alta jtower. 

oivuji was born at the fort of Saoner in A. J). 1627. He 
was Larly ttiii^ht all that it was considered necessary for a 
Mahrattu chieftain to know, but he never could wricc his name. 
He was brought up a z<‘ulous Hindu, thoroiighl 3 > versed in the 
mythological and legendary stories current among his country- 
^xnen. llis hatred of Muhammadans prepared iiim for that life 
of intentx* hostility to Aurangzeb which he led, 

§ 6. Prom his boyhood he seems *o have planned his after- 
career ; and he was but nineteen years t»f ago, when he seized the 
hill fort of Tornea, twenty miles S.W. of }*iina. He found a large 
treasure in tLe ruins near this fort, which he spent in building 
another which he called Uaigtirh. Born in a foii*, his greatness 
arose from his forts, and in a foi't he died. Prom this cirenm- 
Btance Aurangzeb oontcmptuoTisIy calh*d him a mountain-rat.'* 

§ 7. His advance was ra}>i(L lie obtained possession of 
Kondaneb (Singhgarh), Supa, and Purandhar. Meanwhile he tried 
every art to deceive the B^pur authorities, who probjibly tlionght 
they conld crush him whenever tliey pleased. The suspicions 
of Muhammad A<lil Shah l>eing at length roused by the acts of 
open yioleneo to whitdi Sivaji proceetknl, he sent for Sltaji, built 
him up m a stone dungeon, leaving only a small aperture, which 
was to be closed, if in a fixed time Sivaji did not snrr mder himself. 
Sivigi now boldly entered into correspondence with Shah Jahan, 
who by his artful representatious was induced to forgive Shaji, ' 
admit him into the imjierial service, and to give Sivaji himself 
the command of 5,000 horse. By the Emperor’s intercession 
Sinai's life was &.*ved ; but be remained a prisoner for four years, 

^vaji couti'ived to evade the fulfilment of bis promise to enter 
the imperial service; and in A. D. 1657 actually carried his 
maraudu^ ejf^iCditions into the Mughul territory. In 1650, Prince 
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Aumngzeh for the second‘time becftitk^^vioemy of&eDaUiin, * 
anq invaded the tehriiories of Golbondah and Bijapur. Sivaji 
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§i 8., In 1659, the Bija^mr Government niiule au attempt to 
crush Sivuji, which hq renddlied unsucccg^ful bj an act of treq,* 
Cherj, celebrated in Mahratta history, lie entieeil their commaud- 
• er, Afzal Khan, to a conference; and in the customary embrace, 
he qjruck n wttf^nakh (a steel instrument with three orouKeii blades, 
like the claws of a tiji^cr), which he had secreted for the nuspose, 
into*the bowels of his unfortunate enemy; and quicKlj dis¬ 
patched him with a hichwa, or scorpion-shaped dagger. The 
Bijapur troops disheartened at the loss of their general, were cut 
to pieces, or made prisoners. ^ 

The decisive advantage gained by this act o1^ detestible trea¬ 
chery greatly benefited l^ivaji’s position; and many succllasful 
campaigns followed. ^ 

§ 9. 1602. Hhaista Khan was viceroy of the Dakhin; 

and ^ivaji, at pcocc with lliiapur, attacked the Miighule, and 
ravaged the country to Aurangabad, whore the Muglitil ^V^iceroj 
livc<l. 8haibt« Khaii marched southward, and after storming 
Chakan, took up his abode in Pilna, in the very house where Sivaii 
was brought up. Sivuji nowjperformed one of those exploits whieri 
more than anything else make his name falkious among l^i.H 
countrymcMi. iVitli a part of his men at nightfall he slipped nn- 
perceived into the city, mingled with a marri^e processioiv 
passed tliroujrh the out^officcs of the well-known bouse, and 
almost surprised the Khan in his bed chamber. The Miighul 
csc.'iped with the loss of two fingers ; but his son and attendants 
were slain. iSivnji made o0', and ascended his hill fort of Singhgarli 
(twelve miles off), amidst a blaze of torches. If this advo^tui*e 
did nothing else, it inspirited liis men, and taught tlmm to despise 
the Mughiils. • •> . 

§ 10. llis next ex]i1oit was the sack of Biirat; theKpglish 
factory%lonc escaping, by the detormiued valour of its deten<lers. 
This was partiijularlyoffensive to Aurangzeb, as pilgrims to Alecca 
embarked from Biirat, hence called B^-ul-Makkah, tAe gate of 
Alxca. Bivaji, in 1664, assumed the title of Haja, and ^egan tcm 
coin money. He also collected a fleet of 85 ships, saifeil down 
the coast, sacked Barcelor, and plundered the adjacent country. 
He even attacked some vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and 
thus doubly roused the indignation of Aurangzeb, ever the ciiun* 
pion of the Muhammadan frith. 

§ 11. The Mmperor now sent experienced generals to chastise 
Bivaji, who after a while submitted, and surrendered twenty of 
his forts, retaining twelve as a JAgir from tlie Emperor. His 
son Sanibaji was to become a commander of 5,000 horse in the 
Mughul army. He was also-^to have certain assignments of 
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reTenues, cstlled chmth (or (he fourth)^ hmukhi (ork 10 

per cent.), ob some districtis of Bijapur. Thi8*wa8 the groundVor 
tbo ill>d«^ned clq^ms^pf the Mahmttas in aftertimes to plainer 
and extort tributes from the inhaMtants of every province oi the 
empire. •^Sivaji now joined the imperial army^ and so distingmshed 
himself in the invasion df Bijapur that the Emperor'vf'rOte him 
a complimentary lettex and invited hhn to Dehli. t' o 

» § el2. Sivaji, accorffingly, in Mai!=ifc'h 1666 i, with his son, set out 
for the Court. Aurangssb received him haughtily; and Sivaji 
finding hlihself slighted, and in fact a prisoner, contrived to escape* 
with oambaji, and reached Baigarh in December. Thus did^the 
Dm|fhror foolishly lose an opportunity of converting an enemy 
into a firm friend and vassal. 

§13. Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude 
of defiance; but .soon,.through the intercession of Jeswant Singh, 
obtained most favourable terms from Aurangzeb; and in fact was 
left in perfect independence, though doubtless this was done 
with( the intention of cruslhng him, when an opportunity should 
present itself. In 1668, he compelled the Courts of Bijapur and 
Golkondah to pay him tribute. He employed the years 1668 and 
1669 in revising and completing the internal arrangements of 
,bis kinVvd(»:n/» 

At this time Sultan Miiazzam and Jeswant Singh svere regularly 
receiving money from Sivaji. This coming to the knowledge of 
Aurangzeb, he wrote to threaten both with punishnient, it the 
“flaountain-rat”^wcrc not seized. Sivaji, now reused into activity, 
began to seize upon the forts around. Especially is the storming’ 
«of llaigarh fiimous, in which affair T^nn^ji Malusr&i, one of his ■ 
most famous warriors, was slain. He also a second time sacked 
Siirat; but the English again successfully defended their factory. 

§ 14. In 1§74, Sivaji was solemnly enthroned at Raigarh. He 
was then weighed against gob!; and the sum, 16,000 pagodas, 
(abqipt ten stone) given to Brahmans. From that time he 
assumed tbe'mo^t high-sounding titles, and maintained more than 
ro)'al dignity in all Ins actions. 

§ 1/i. In 1676, Sivaji undertook his celebrated expedition 
into the Carnatic. His object was to enforce his claims'^to half 
the possessions of his fat^^r Shaji. In hi^ way he had an inter¬ 
view with Kntb Shah of Gclkondah, when a treatjf was nego¬ 
tiated ^etwedn them. He soon made himself master of'the 
whole of his father’s jagir, took Vellor and many places in the 
neighbourhood; and came to an agreement with h^ half-brpther 
Tenkaji, then in Tanjor, by which a portion of the revenues 
of tihe whole territory was. to be paid him annually. On his 
return he plundered Jalna, and was attacked by DiUr Khap’s 
orders on his Way to Raigarh with the plunder; but succeeded 
in beating ofi his assailauts and making his escape. 

§ 16. Sivaji had now a great affliction in the bad conduct, of 
his son, Sambmi; who, being put under I'estraint for outrageous 
conduct, actudify went over to Jliljr Rfapn, who strove to use 
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himiin the furtherance of intrigues against his &th^; hut, on 
til© 'Bmperor ordering that he should h^ sent a prisoner to X)ehli, 
the Miighul general connived at his escape. ^ 

§ Sivaji’s last days dreur near. He*dietl at Eat^Eurh of 
feyer, brought on by a swelling in his knee-joint, o^.ihe 5th 
April 1686. , To 8ivaji must be conceded a high place among the 
menawho have accomplished-great things, and whose name and 
fame will endure. . , I * , , 

• _ • 

PAB3' II. MAHKATTA history FROM THE DEATH OP SI^AJI 
TO THE LIBERATIOJT OF SAUU. A. D. 1680—1708. 

§ 18. Sambaji’s Craelty. §19. AuraTigzeb’|Expedition into the Dakhin, 
and the Deatli of Sambaji. § 20. Nominal Accessor of Sdhu. § 21. The 
regent Rdjd Hdni. * a 

• 

§ 18. Samwaji succeeded to the throne, after ovei’coming a 
faction that wished to supersede him and to set up •Earn liaja 
a younger son of Sivuji. He began his reign uiiAcramSst un-» 
favourable cirdhmstances. Ilis father had foreseen the troubles 
that his unrestrained passions umuld’ bring on his people. He 
began by putting to death 8oyera llai, the mother of Ram Raja ; 
and by this and other executions gained a charuePer for relentless 
^ cruelty. 

§ 19. Sambaji, having espoused the cause of Sultdn Muham-* 
mad Akbar against liis father Aurangzeb, besieged Jiiijira,’ but in 
vain; and was engaged in petty hostilities with the Portuguese 
and English when tidings reached him of the dcsi^^i of Aurang- 
aeb to undertake the aubjugntion^of the enth-e Dakhiii. Sultan 
IMuazzam was sent as viceroy to Aurungabad for the fourth tjme; 
and the Emperor soon followed (A. D. 1683), and*took up tis 
abode at Burhanpur. ” 

Sambftji’s wars with the Portuguese were disgraced by bar¬ 
barities committed b^ both parties; and neither gained any 
decided suepesS. During all Aurangzeb’s victorious course from 
1683 to 1689, Sambaji was most fin accountably in a state of 
nearty total inactivity. He was finally surpriseil in a ^tate of 
intoxication at Sangameswar, with Kiiluslia his Br4hman minister. 
He was offered his life if he would become a Musalnian. “ *r©ll 
the Emperor,^* said he, that if he will give me his daughter, 1 
vnll do He added words of bitter insiilt to Muhamoi^. 

The enraged Emperor ordered a red hot iron to be passed over 
his eyes, nis tongue to be tom out, and his head to be cut off. 
lie and his minister suffered at Tolapur, in August 1689. His 
death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of vengeance, but 
did not daunt them. 
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§ 20. Sambaji left a son six years old whose name was Sti^ji; 
but who is known in history by the name of Sahu (Shfto), mfnn- 
in^ thipf‘, a nickname given to him by tlie Emperor. Thiatboy 
and his mother were taken prisondPs soon after. He remained a 

S risoncrtill after Aurangzeb’s death. He is considerod the third 
LajA of the Mahruttas. ” » *> 

§ 21# Meanwhile fllAJa 114m, the half brother of Bombaii, 
was' declared reapTit, making a rapid- iBlght, establishe<l liis 
court at GinJ!. Thither the Emperor first despatched ZulflkAr 
ELh4n and* Dadd Khan Panni, atul afterwaids the Prince Kam-* 
baksh; but owing to various intrigues, the place was not ti*ken 
till 1698, and then liaja liaui was allowed to escape and take 
refuge in Visalgurh. In 1700, the Emperor in person took 
ISatara; and in the same year Ibtjd llain died. His widow '^Para 
Bai assumed the regency; aiul the strife between the Mugbuh 
and Mahruttas was kept up till the Emperor’s death, whtcli took 
place in 1707. 


^PARTlriy SlAHRATTA niSTORY FROM THE LTRERATION OF 
SAHU TO THE SECOND RATTLE OF PAI^tPAT. 

A. D. 1708—1761. 

§ 22. Release of Sfiliu. § 23. Tlie First PoshwiL § 24. Tlio Second 
«PeshwiL § 25. Rise of various Mahratta Lea/lers. § 26. Bdji Kilo’s Plans. 
$ 27. The Mahrattas of Kolhapur. J 28. The Mabrattos ui Mdlwah.. 
§ 29. The Mahratlas in Delili. § SO. Ntfdir Shtfh. § 31. The Storming 
of Bassoin. § il2. Last Acts of Bdji R£o. § 83. The Third Pesiu\d. 
§ 34. First Invasion of Ahmad Shdh Abddli. § 35. Death of Sdhu. § 36. 
Progress of the NiCgpar Mahrattas. § 37. Raghoba. § 38. Englibli War 
with the Pirates. § 89. The Mahrattas in Mysor. § 40. The Battle of 
Udgir. § 41. Events leading to the Second j^itlcof IMnipal. § 42. Pre¬ 
parations for the Battle. § 49« The Battle. § 44. Doath of Btf l^iji Zidii Bdo. 

§ 22. B4hn, the grandson'of Sivaji, was still a prisnner. Aur- 
■^ngzeb bad behaved to him with unvarying kindness; and Hind 
restored to him his grandfather's famous sword Bhav4ni and the 
sword of the murdered Afzal Kh4n. There was etien an inten¬ 
tion at one time of rdeosing him, and of granting to the Mahrat¬ 
tas ft percentage on jfche revenues of the districts they OGCupie<l» 
on the condition that they maintained tranquillity therein, and 
remained faithfhl to the Imperial Government. Azam Sh4h, on his 
father’s death, carried out this plan; and in 1708, B4hu obtained 
possession of B4t4ra, though Tar4 B4i and her son Bivuji afreefed 
to consider him an impostor, ami strove to maintain their position 
tUl the death of the latter in 1712. 
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ff 23. SiWs power Was consolidated Tiy the wise jneasures <if * 
his able minister B4T.Ajri Viswanath ; ^ho, about this time ^171 2 >. 
wui\,received into his service^ and made Pes^wa^irprime-mmister, 
an o^ce which had carried little authority with it before bis time, 
hut which his ability soon*made paramount, and wlilgh he was 
able to iduke hereditary in his family. From this time the Br^h> 

' mah Peshwbs are the real 'heads of the IS^hratta confederation ; 
the the descendant^* of the gratw Sivajl, being mere^ 

nominal rulers, living in splendour, as 8 tote prisoners, in Sat4ra. 

* S&hu himself was in manners a Muharuinadan, indolent, and 
luxurious, delegating his power to his Pesliw4, and openly acknow¬ 
ledging himself a vassal of Dehli; yet, under I3al4ji, the Maibratta 
powSr was at this time extended and consolidated in a most 
remarkable manner. 

Negotiations between S4hu and the Court of Dehli were set on 
foot; in consequence of which, in 1718^^ Bdlaii, in command of a 
large contingent, was sent to Dehli, to assist the Sayyids, This 
was the beginning of Maliratta influ9nce in Dehli; with i^hJch, 
till 1803, they were so closely connected* At this time the Sayyid 
Husain, by treaty, ceded to them the c/iautA, or fourth part of the 
revenues of the Dakhin, the surdeshmukhi., or additional ten per 
cent., and the swdreyi^ or absolute control of the d^sbiicts’ aboq^ 
Puna and 8at9ra. 

Bdlaji did not long survive his return. He died in October 127f>, 
soon after the battle of Shahpur; which destroyed the power of 
the Sayyids, and dStublished Mabummad Shah u{fbu the thronoi^f 
the decaying empire. [Chap. III., § 127]. 

§ 24. Baji Kao, the gldest sou of Baldji, succeeded to thew 
title, and is generally styl^ tl^ second Peshwd. 

§ 23. About the year 17s», several. Mahratta officers, who 
afterwards became independent leaders, or founders of States, 
rose to distinction. The first these was Malbirji Hulkir, a 
cavalry soldier of the Sudra caste. The second was B^noji Sindia, 
a descendant.of an old Rfyput family, who was at^>ne time the 
Peshwi’s slipper-bfearer, and n^as prennoted for his fidelity in this 
humble position. The third was Uduji Puar, an en tery ising 
warrior of Malwah. The fourth was Pilaji Gaikw4r (or comierd), 
sou of Damaji^ who, 9y valour and treachery, ruse to eminence. 
The fifth Fath Singh Bhonal^ ancestor of the Kajas of 
Akffikot. 

§ 26. 64ji H4o*s great design was to extend Mahraua power 
in Hindust ^.0 In a debate before S4ha, he said, Now is our 
time to drive strangers from the land of the Hindus, and to 
acquire immortal renown. By directing our ^iiurts to Hinduttiu, 
the Mahratta fiag in your reigii shall fly from the Krishna to the 
Attock. Let us strike at the trunk juf the withering tree (the 
Mughal empire), and the branches must &U of themselves] Skh^ m> 
roused for the moment to the display of something like the spirit 
of his grandfather, replied, ** You shall plant may flag oa the 
Hhu&Iaya. You are the noble sqn of a worthy ffither.” 
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27- TJlic founding of the Kolli4pilr was the first g^eat 
schism among the ^laltrat^s. Samhtiji, the son of R^is liai, 'the 
vounger jjfcife of was the rival of Sabn; and Rizan^-nl- 

^ulk strove to fuiuent the rivulrielr between the cemrts oVCoU 
lii>ar aiid 8atS>ra; but the former never attained any great 
inniiencc. * ' ' 

§ 28„ By 1734, Miihratta power was fully eetablisliet^ in 
Malwah; where Jni iSmgh, the liAjpht governor, appointed by the 
j^ihperoi', was entirely uwler their iuflueneje. 

§ 29. fn 1746, Bdji K^o, with his Mahrattas, appeared under* 
tlie walls of Dehli; and now Nizain-ul-Mulk was induced, for a 
tiine,^to return and assist the harassetl emperor- He collected 
troops from every quarter; and marching into Malwah, met* Baji 
R&o near Bhopal. Botlj annies were large and well supplied. 
N]z4m-u]-Mu1k allowed himself to be surrounded ; and unable to 
escape from the blo«*.kad^ was compelled to sign a convention, 
granting to tlic Pe.*ihwa the whole of iVI&lwah and the territory 
betnl^en the Narbaddah aiui the Ohambal; and to engage to try 
to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the Phnperor, to pay the Pesh- 
wa’s expenses. 

§ 30. S»on after tins, the tidings of the arrival of Nadir‘Shah 
jeache*d Ba^l^ liao. He was greatly excited by the intelligence. 
“There is now,” said he, “but one enemy in llindilst^n. Hindus 
and Miisalm4iis, the whole ])ower of the Dakhin must assemble, 
and I shall spread our Mahrattas from tlic Narbuddah to the 
Ohambal.” N^llir Shah’s retreat soon followed, and he addressed 
letters to Sd.hn and to Bap Jt^o (among others), bidding them 
• obey Muhammad Shah, whom he had Replaced on the throne, and 
threatening to return and punish them if they should disobey. 

§ 31. There was now war l^tween the Portuguese and the 
Mahrattas. The principal exploit that marks it, is the storming 
of Basseiii, May 1739. 'I’his v;as the greatest siege ever under¬ 
taken by the Mahrattas. 

§ 32. B^^i Uho, after settling his northern frontier, putting 
his affairs in M&lwah in order, iu:(king treaties' with the R4|d of 
Bund^^and and the Rkqiuts, set Inmself to achieve the conquest 
of theHakhin and the Carnatic. ’ 

Nizim-ul-Mulk’s second :?ion, Nasir Jang, was then at Aurang- 
ib^ld, as his father’s represenBative; and after a fruitless campaign, 
“ Biyi wa^ obliged to make peace with him. • 

Biji Rko died in 1740; a year that is on many accounts 
memorable in Indian liistory. Uc was ambitious, a tliorough 
soldier, hardy, self-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, 
patriotic. lie was no unworthy rival of Niz4nv-ul-Mulk, pnd 
wiel^d the mighty arm of Maliratta power with inoomparable 
energy. 

§ 33. BM&ji, Baji Rdo, commonly called the Third Peshwa, 
succeeded his father; not, however, without opposition. At 
tills time Raghuji Bbonsle may l>e looked upon as of Barar, 
Ananda R4o Buar as R&j^ of Dlsar,^ Dam^fi Gaikw4r as independ- 
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en/in Grgardt, Malkdr Rdo Holkdr in the south of Mdltrah, Jaiapa 
Hindia in the north-cast of Mdlwahf Fath Singh l^honsle in * 
Akalkot, while Sambaji reined in Rolhdpar# Sahu w^as in his 
luxifrious retirement in Sa^a. Puna about this time became 
the residence of the Peshwdsi and may be regarded as thte capital 
of th^ widely extended Mahratta contederacy. Their progress 
had been amazingly rapid. *■ f 

Bdldji now applied to the Emperor (Mhhammad Bhdh) for*coi- 
firmatiou in his ofhee ; wliich was granted through the mediation 
of Rajd Jai Singh and Nizdm-iil-Mulk. 

^34. Now began the invasions of Hindilstdn by .^imad 
Shdk Abddli, which ended in the terrible overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas at Pdnipat in 1761. 

§ 35. Sahn died in 1748, and was succeeded by Edm Edja, 
the posthumous son of the second Sivaji, whose birth had been 
kept a secret (1712); but Balaji, witft his usual duplicity, con¬ 
trived to maintain his ground and 4^0 involve in ruin those who 
would have made the death of the Kdjd an occasion fur attempt¬ 
ing to shake his power. His warwfth Saldbat Jang and Bussy, 
thoughJie sustained a great defeat from the French at Edjapur, 
was tenninated by an armistice in April 1752, wltl\put d^honour 
to the Muhri^tas. * • 

§ 36. Meanwhile Eaghnji Bhonslc had secured^ the whole 
province of Cattack ns far as lialcswara (Balasor), and had - 
wrested from thp Ilaidarabdd dominion all the«district 8 between 
the Wain Oanga and the (loddvari. * 

§ 37. It is about ibis time that Raghutiutha Rao (or RaghobaJ, 
brother of Bdldji, who •was to play such an important part 
in the First (English) Mahratta War, begins to appear in 
history. 

§ 38. The English at the time came into closer contact with 
the Mahrattas. Along the weSibern coast there were several 
chieli^ of Abyssinian descent, called Sidis. The nipst important 
of these was thc^Sidi of Jimira, an island in the harbour of 
K^apur. His ships swept the whole western coast. Another 
chief qf great power was Tulaji Angria, one of a race o|l<^rates, 
wliose head-quarters iivere at Viziadrug or Gheriah^ and Severn- 
dnig or Snmmadrug. Several att^jgjpts were made by the English, 
in concert with the Pesliwa, to rescue Siirat from the Sidi of Jinjira,^ 
and to prevent the piracies of Angria, Commodore Jdtnes took* 
Sevemdrdg in March 1755; and in 1756 (Colonel) Clive, with 
Admiral Wafton, by direction of the Bombay Government, under¬ 
took the utter destruction of the pirates* stronghold. This was 
effected.* fSee Chap. VIII., § 28]. 

§ 39, The year 1757, which the battle of Plassey has rendered 
memorable in English history, was marked by an invasion of the 
Carnatic by the Peshwa in person. Mysor wms then under the ^ 
power of Nandirdj, the diwan of Chik Kistna Kayar; and ^ 
Haidar Ali, an adventurer whose rise resembled tliat of Bivaji, 
was coming into notice. They levied tribute from >Mysor, as 
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as frrfm tlie KawAb of Arcot, MiiltamDiiad Ali, tben uimer 
‘ British prjitection, ^ 

§ 40. 'in 1760; thC’Mahi'attas obtained their ^eatest sncoess, 
aa in 1761 they sustained their iiY)st disastrous defeat. #The 
battlea <ff XTdjrir ( Udayag-iri) and Panipat respectively mark the 
attainment of their highest elevation, and the destruction of their 
hopes of ever ruling Ifdia. . / • » • 

"The Peshwfi,had obtahied possesion of Afamadnagar; to wrest 
it Arora him, Salihat Jang"and Nizain Ali marched against him. 
I’he result was complete victory to the Peshwa, at Udgib. A 
treaty, followed, by which Daulat^b4d, Asirgnrh, Bijapur, ah3*tbe 
province of At»rangabAd were made over to the Mahrattas. 

The Mughnis were thus confined within the nan^owest limits. 
Had the Mahrattas now possessed lofty and patriotic aims, they 
might have become the rulers of India. 

§ 41. The Peshwa wa?. encamped on the bank of the Man- 
jera, .near Udgir. He wa^ triumphant; but he was to hear 
tidings there which would break his heart. 

Raghoba had invaded L^hor, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of the 
Mahrat^as wi^h Ahmad Shah Abd4Ii, and fi‘om this may bh dated 
Ciie beginn%g of the decline the Mahrntta power. The Rohil- 
la, Nazib-ud-daulah, and Shuja-ud-daulali,,lsraw4bbf Oudh, took 
• up arms in self-defence against the Malirattas; and Ahmad 
Sh&h Abdali crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to aid the con¬ 
federates against the hated Hindu race. He was, however, as 
much an object of teiTor to the one party as to the other. I'he 
'Afahrattas, under Malhar RAo Holkiir and Dattnji Sindia, retreat¬ 
ed along the west bank of the Jamnah, before Ahmad Shih, and 
lost two-thirds of their, number near Dchli. A further slaughter 
of Holk4r*s troops by the Afghans took place at Sikandra, near 
Dehli. 

§ 42. Siv^d^s K&o Bh&o and Yiswas R4o, son of the Feshwfi, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of the 
Mabrattas, and to drive the Afghans beyond the Attock. Udgir 
had dfiduly elated them. They hud 20,000 chosen hope, and 
10,000 infantry and artillery, under IbrAlpm Kh4n Gardf, who 
had been trained by Bussy;*though now in Mahrat^ employ. 

^ The Mabrattas (and it waV^k sign of decay) contraiy to old 
■ custom, <fv>ok the field with great splendour. All Mahratta chiei^ 
were ordered to join them. The total number of Mahratta 
troops assembled was 55,000 horse, 15,000 foot, and bbout 200,000 
Pinddris and followers. They had also 200 pieces of cannon. 
The'Muhammadans had 46,800 horse, 38,000 foot,“and 70pieci?.B 
of cannon. From October 28th to January 6th, i761j continual 
skirmishes took place; but the Abddli steadily refused a general 
engagement. Tae improvident Mabrattas were without provi¬ 
sions or money, and were in fact closely besieged. 

^ 48. On 7tl^ J'atmary, Bivadasa R&o.sent a note to their 
friendly mediator Shujd-ud-daulah, saying, ** The -ppp is poir ^4 
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to the brim, and cannot bold another drop; ” and the whole 
Mahratta army, prepared to conquer,or die, marched out to 
attack the Af^h^ii camp. From day-break Jiiil j2 p.m., ijie rival 
criea «ef “ Har, Hnr, Madeo”,gnd “din, din,” roaounded* The 
Afghans were physically stronger; and in this terrible 
their powbrs of encfurancc at last prevdiled against the terce 
eutlibsidsm of-'the Mohrattas.*^ IJy 2 p.m., Vywas Rao was^killed. 
In despair Bivadasa Rao desc^gided from sins elephant, mouisted. 
his horse, and charged into tft thickest of the fight.^ He was 
iteen no more. Holkdr left the field, with some imputation on his 
fidelity to his cause. Thousands perished in the fight, and the 
remallider were surrounded, taken piisoners, and cruelly beheftded 
the next morning. Of the few who escaped to bear the tidings 
to the Peshwd, who was still encamped on the banks of the 
Goddvari, wasBdlaji Jandrdan, who afterwards become so famous 
under the official title of the Nana F^navis (the lord of the 
records). . 

§ 44. The Peshwd never recovered the shock, and died at 
Pdna in June. He was cunning, sensual, and indolent, but 
charitable and kindly; and bis memory is respected by his country¬ 
men. Tie whole Mahratta race was thus thrown inter mourning 
in 1761; their hope of supremacy in India had vatiisbed,'while, 
evei’y family broiled its dead. * 


fc i- 

' PART IV. MAHRATTA HISTORY FROM THE SECONP BATTLE* 

OF PANIPAT TO THE TREATY OF SALBAI. A. J>. 3761—1782. 

* 

§ 46. Mt£du R^o, Fourth PeshwiL § 46, The Four Ablest Mahrattos. 
§ 47. War with Haidar Alf. § 48. Malhdr R^ Holkdlr succeeded by 
Ahab’^ Bdj. § 49. Raghoba in Prison. § 50. Sindia. §'^51. Riini SiCstri. 
52. M^du RiCo in the Carnatic, 1770. *^§ 63. The Mahrattas Supreme in 
Dehli. § 54. Madu R4o succeeded by N4ri£yaua Riio as Fifth PeshwA 
§ 55. Murder of N^ayana Kf£o. § S^. Raghoba, nominal PeshwA $ 57. 
M4du R4o Nifrayana, Sixth Pesbw^ § 58. Raghoba negociates w}^ the 
Bombay government. § 59. The Treaty of Silrat, 1776. § 60. ^Raghoba 
helped by the Englidi Bombay. § 61. The Calcutta Government at 
first hostile to'Raghoba. § 62. Troop s uwiL -to Raghoba from Calcutta. 
§ 68.*'Colonel Goddard's March. § 64. Bombay Disasters. ^,66. The 
Convention of Warg^. § 66. Disallowed by the Bonffiay Government. 
§ 67. Operational'of Goddard, Hartley, and Popliam. § 68. Combina¬ 
tion against the^EngUsh. § 69. The Treaty of Salbdui. 

§ 46. The fourth Pesbwfi was Midu Rfio, the second son of 
BAIiji Rfio, and the younger brother of the unfortunate Viswas 

R&o. u 

Mfidu R&o gucceeded at the age of 17 ; and died in 1772, at 
the early w of He was the most heroic of the line, Hig 
uncle Ragh^fitha Rao (Raghoba) wag bis guardian, 
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This was the time for the Muj^huls to avjBnffe their defelt at 
Udgir, and regain then ascendancy in the* Dakbin; but they 
only sufheededrin ebtaining some cessions in Aurang4b4d» and 
Barar. Dissensions prevailed ddu-ing this period amon^ the 
Mahrattarlead^s; and i^agboba had to wage a ciVil war betbre he 
could gain his full authority as regent. He Khd also to tight with 
Nizim* All, who was ^hred up by Jgnoji Bhonsle <Tf Bai‘fir,*who 
hojfed to make supreme Jn the *Mahraltn confederacy. 

!^gbdba bohated with i&nch courage and prudence; and though 
Funk was once sacked by KizS.m Ali, at length defeated th^ 
Mughuls and made au advantageous peace. * 

§^6. At tills time, and for many years after, Sakaram^apu 
and Nana Farnavis (a young man, just rising into importance) 
were the ablest Mabratta statesmen; while Trimbak liau Miitna 
and Hari Pant were the greatest soldiers in the service of tl e 
Piina Government. ^ 

§ 47. There was now ^jsing in the Carnatic an enemy to toe 
MaATattas who, imitating Sivaji, was laying the foundations of a 
kingdom. This ivas Haidar Ali of Mysor Uee Cliap. XII.] To 
oppose Haidar, in 1764, the young Feshwa led an'army across 
the l^rishfla. I'he issue of the campaign was favouraliic to the 
chlahratt^ ; Wd Haidar was impelled to abandon all lie had taken 
fi'om the chiefs of that nation,^nd to pay thirry-twolakhs ofrupe<*s. 

§ 48. In 1766, Malhar Rao Holkar died. For forty-two 
yeare he had b^u one of the bravest spirits among the Muhratias. 
He had only one son, who died in 1755; and his'grandson died soon 
after his grandfather. The widow of the former, whose name 
was Ahalya Bai, succeeded to the supreme authority in Tndor, and 
held it till her death in 1795. She was one of the nuist extra¬ 
ordinary women that ever lived. She adopted, by consent of the 
Peshw^L, an dSsperienced soldier called Tuhaji Holkar^ who was 
no relation to the family. E?e assumed command of tlie army, 
and one of^his descendants still rules in Indor. Tukaji always 
paid to Ahalya B4i filial reverence. She railed, while he was 
Commaiider-in-Chief. 

Sbei^vas devout, merciful, and laborious to an extraordinary 
degree; and raised Indor,from a village ^o a wealthy city. She 
was well educated, and possessed of a remarkably acute mind. 
She became a widow when was twenty years old, and her son 
died a craving maniac, soon after. These things coloui-ea her 
whole existence. In one thing she far excelled the renowned 
English Queen Elizabeth: she was insensible to flattery. While 
living, she was one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ev^lived,” and she is now worshipped in MAlwall as an inearR**- 
tion of the deify. 

§ 49. The Bar&r R4jfi. was ever ready to intrigue or fight 
against the Puna Government; the Peshw4 succeeded however 
at length in bringing him to complete submission. Raghoba him¬ 
self was taken prisoner and confined iu Puna, till released by 
Madu Ran just before his deatl:#(1772). 
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§ ^0. The affair^ of the great l&llwah, or Sindki, bralich 
of the Mahrattaa, demand attention. £t4noji was the founder of 
the f{itni]y. Ilis son Jayupa succeeded him,#ndji7as a8s!j,{isinated 
in 1W9. Ilis son Jankoji, Me third of the line, wa^ executed 
the day after llie battle or Pdnipat. An illegitimate >8on of 
Riiioji, by name Mifhadaji, became, 1761? the head of the family. 
He tiad been* wounded at battle of lyinipat, and was lame 
ever after. AVe shall find him*thc chief rrval of the NAnS, Har-^ 
navis, and virtually independent after th6 treaty of Sa^J)^ii.’' Till 
his death in 1794, he was the most prominent Alahratta leadev. 

§ il. Alahratta history is etfilobled by the character of llam 
S4stri, who vras Aladu’s tutor and spiritual guide. Profoiflbdly 
learned, a pattern of integrity and of prudence, he reproved princes, 
awed the most dissolute, shewed a bright example of industry, 
zeal and benevolence, and his memory is still revered by the 
Aluhrattas. # 


§ 52. The last great effort of M.4«j,u’s life was his expedition 
into the Carnatic, to enforce the payment of the tribute, Wij^ich 
Haidar, relying on bis treaty with the Hbglish, had dared to with¬ 
hold. After a terrible ilcteat, tbe Mysor army was sbnt up in 
Scringapltam. The siege was unsuccessful; but a •peace, by 
which Haidar virtually'yielded all demands, was m!ld#in*April*. 
1772. • _ \ 

§ 53. In 1769, the Alahrattas crossed the Chambal; being the 
first time that they Tind ventured to show thems^ves in Hindn- 
- Stan, in any force,^since their terrible disaster m 1761. 'I'hey 
levied tribute from the llajput states and overran the districts 
occupied by tbe Jats; an^ in tbe neighbourhood of Bhartpur •» 
dictated an agreement, by which sixty-five lakh.s of rupees were 
to be paid as tribute by the latter people. Nor did they pause till 
Shdh Alam II., the nominal Kinperor of Dclili, was fii their power, 
and they were in fact mastem of tite Empire. 

§ 54. Madu ll^o, who had long been sick, died on 18th 
November, 1772, in his 28th year. His early death was as gyeat 
^ a calamity to the bfahrattas as tHie defeat at Panipat. He was 
brave, pmdent, bent on promoting the welfare of his peopXs,.^rm 
in maintaining his authority, and with many difficulties to 
encounter, a siftuessfui ruler. Atthe period of his death, the 
Mahratta revenue may be calculat^OnSC^evcii million^ of pounds 
sterlftig. . ‘ 0 ‘ 

§ 55. On the death of the Peshwd, his younger brother NAr- 
Ayana li4o suce^eded him, in his 18th year. His uncle Roghoba 
was his guardian. Sakaram B4pu was prime minister, and N4nA 
Pa^avis one of tlie high oificers of state. Im August, N4r4ytfna 
Kao was murdered. A conspiracy, which Raghobspfavoured, had 
been formed to seize the young Peshw4; but the murder seems 
to have been planned by Ananda Bai, the wicked of liaghoba. 
When the assassins attacked the poor youtli, he ran to his uncle’s 
apm'tmetits and begged him to defend him. This Eaghoba tried 
to do ; but in vain. • 
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§ SB. «Raohoba nnw aseumed the diVtiity of PeaWS,. Mean¬ 
while in Hinddst&ny theKniperor Shah Alam II., incited by HSfazib 
Khdn, evErdve to^eW himself from the Mahratta yoke ^ but 
defeated in a battle at Dehli, Dbcentber, 1772. This made the 
Mahrattas more than ever masters of the Emperbr. 

§ 57. A revolution ^as now pending at Piina. A strong con¬ 
federacy was formech i^ninst lisiglylba, of which Sakardrh Bdpu, 
tiNdsad Famavis, and*!^i Pant frere the heads. A battle was 
ip which Raglfoba was victorious, and Trimbak Mdma 
wa# killed; but his cause was ruined by the birth, in April 1774?, 
of NIxdyana B&o^s posthumous ^on, M4du lido Ndrayann, ^om, 
rejecting Raghoba’s claims, we may call the Sixth Peshwi. 

§ 58, Rn^hoba advanced to the banks of the Taptf, wb*ere he 
hoped to be joined by Sindia and Holkdr. There he entered into 
a negotiation with the Bombay Government, under Mr. Hornby ; 
promising to cede to th 9 English Sahette^ the smaller islands near 
Bombay^ and Bassein, wit^ its dependencies, as the price of their 
assilttance. While these negotiations were {lending, Haghoba’s 
son, Baji R4o Raghunklb, was born, 1774. He in due time . 
bcKsame the seventh and last of the Peshw&s. 

§ 5d. The long pending treaty between the Bomiba^ Govern- 
«>ment\nd Rfighoba was signed March 6th* 1775, at Sdrat. It was 
a wrong step, doubtless : and it led to the First ^fahratta War ; 
hut at the time it seemed the best for the British interests. 

§ 60. The Bombay Government now sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sweating and a force of 1,500 men to Sdrat, fo conduct Kaghoba* 
to. Puna, and iiistal him as Fesbw4. By this time nearly all the 
• Mahratta chiefs were in arras against* Raghoba and his English 
allies. Keating, after some fruitless negotiations, marched from 
the neighbourhood of Kambiy towards the bank of the Mai; and 
reached the ^lain of Arras, where he gained a complete, but 
bought, victory. An aengagement took place also by sea, 
and Commodore Moor was there successful. All things seemed 
favipirable to Raghoba, who made some valuable cessions of terri- ... 
tory to the Bombay Government! Yet Raghoba was unpopular * 
witkMtie whole Mahratta people, by whomliis real cha^cter was 
duly estimated. 

§ 61. The Supreme Government, witlf Warren Hastings at its 
he^, assuaaed the admini^lT^ion of all the Company's affairs in 
India, lacci^ing to the provisions of the Regulating Act, oif 20th 
October 1774 [see Chap. X., § 1]. They pronounced the treaty 
with Ragoba to be ** impolitic, dangerous, unauthorised and un¬ 
just and sent ColonelHpton to Puna, and concluded the treaty 
of*Pdrnndhar(neasPuna) with Sakar^mB&pu hnd N4nk Farm^fs, 

? on 1st March 47^. The cause of Raghoba was to be abandoimd; 
but S^lsette retained. Mr. Hornby, then at the head of the Bom¬ 
bay Government, believed Raghoba to be innocent, and M&du lido 
Karkyana to be a supposititious child. The Bombay Government 
atiil clung to Raghoba's cause, and received him with 200 ibHowers 
into Burat, where he appealed to the Directors and to King 
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G^ofge III. The Court of DireotoA Approved of the treftt^ of 
Surat; and, at last,*{he intrigues of th^ Puna Oovernraent with 
the French compelled the Supreme Governii^n^to oointj^de with 
BomWy in espousing the oauapof llaghoba, 17?7. 

§ 62. It was lime for somildecisiv.e action on the part •of the* 
English. *An adventurer called St. IJhbin, had induced the 
Ip’reach-Govemment to send liira to Puna, ttbascertain what might 
be gained by an alliance with the Mahvactas. Nani Paniftviir 
encouraged him; and the Supreme Government now upited with 
the Bombay authorities in the resolution to bring Raghoba back 
to Buna. Troops were desi)atched by land from Calcutta, under 
Colonel Leslie, who delayed on his march, was recalled, and *died 
in October 1778. 

§ 63. Colonel Goddard then assume^ command, and reached 
Surat on 6th February 1779. His route lay through Multin, 
Khemlassa, Bhilsa, Hhopil, Hr>shangabi|, Burhinpar, to Surat. 
He was treated by the Nawab of Bliopil with a kindness which 
laid the foundation of an amity, whicli has ever since subsisted 
. between that St.atc and the British. This wonderful land-march 
was projected by Hastings, and tilled India with astonishment. 
In England it was termed “a frantic military exploit ;**»but with¬ 
out some such heroic frenzies, the English would ^lolP now* 
paramount in Ifidia. 

§ 64. Meanwhile, shame and disaster bad befallen the Bom¬ 
bay army. After many discussions and much intrigue, it was 
.resolved at Bombay to send a force direct to Puna, to place Ra* 
ghoba there as regent. • This army left Bombay, November 22, 
1778, landed at Punala, ascended the GMts to KhandUa, Decem¬ 
ber 23, and on the 9th January reached Talcg4on. 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel Egerton, 
with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn and Cjimac. Mr. 
M<)styn (an able man, often employed in Mahratta atiairs), died at 
the very outset. At Talogaon, the two gentlemen who were 
^ responsible, came to the determination to retreat. Two thousand 
• six hundred British troops wereHed back by their weak, sickly, 
and inexperjeuoed commander, and his civilian oolleagijf .^Of 
course, tlreir I'et.reat was known at once. The army was puraued; 
and though Captain Bfrrtley especially distinguislted hiiuselfj it 
was considered impossible to retreat. i JfTher than Wargdm^ and 
negotiations were cmnmeuced with Nana Farnavis. «There 
were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr. Carnac could 
negotiate—Nilui Farnavis and Mah&daji Sindia, who were rivals, 
though both essential to the conduct of Mahratta affairs at the 
time. . ~ " • •' 

■ * With Sindia, to whom Raghoba had give^ himself up, 

the convention was at last concluded: Hartley protesting. 
Everything was to be restored to the position in ^hicn it was in 
1773; an order was to be sent, tiirbidding the advance the 
Bengal troops; and Broach was to be made over to Bindia, trith 
4l,ftd0 rupees iu preseuta to his servants! Two hostages. 
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lyir. I'arn^r and Lieut.,Stewart, were given^ 8ueh was the^dts- 
gracejfttl Contention of Wargdm^ January 1779. 

§ 66. •*The liomTaay Government, and the Court of Dire<5terfi» 
at once disallowed the convention,^ beyond the powefs of4tho8e 
who had' concluded it: and dismissed Colonel Kgerton and Mr. 
Carnac from the service.* Hartley was deservedly applauded and 
made Lieut.-Colonel.| f • • • 

§* 67. Meanwhile 6<»ddard liad Veached Sdrat, with instruc¬ 
tions to negotiate a peftce with Pdna, on the basis of the treaty 
of Pdrandhar, with a provision for the exclusion of the French.* 
Raghoba had now joined him as a fugitive. Ndn^ Pamavis demand¬ 
ed as preliminary concessions, the surrender of Raghoba and of 
Salsette. As this was out of the question, active hostilities*were 
commenced January 1, L780. The forts of Dubhoy and Ahina- 
ddbdd Were taken by storm. Siiulia and Holkar now joined their 
forces to oppose GoddarV, who drove them off • but could then 
do no more. Hartley d^ended the Concan, where Kalian was 
tak^. Captain \A’illiara Popliara, aided by Captain Bruce, was 
sent from Bengal to attack Malwah and effect a diversion. Lahar 
and afterwords Gwdliar were taken in the most heroic style, by 
escalade. * I 

* § 6§. •Now came Haidar’s memorable invasion of the Cama- 
tio, July 1780. As all the reHource.s of Bengal "were required 
to meet this terrible attack, Bombay was left to itself. “ We 
have no resource,” said Governor Hornby, “ but such as we may 
fftid in our own efibrts.” I’hc English werb engaged in two. 
great wars. The strength of India, east and west, was arra.ycd 
^ against them. The Nizdni, the Mahvattos, and Haidar formed 
a tiiple alliance. Hartley kept the Concan with admirable skill 
and bravery ; while Goddard took Bassein. Goddard was com¬ 
pelled to retrdht by the combined forces of the Mahrattas, and 
DO great advantages were afte^ards gained. 

§ 69. T^e terms of a peace were arranged in January 1782 ; 
but it was not concluded till the last day of that year. It is , 
called the treaty of Salbai. MafiMaji Bindia was the Peshw^’s 
pleflipotentiary. Its chief provisions were, that Raghol^a should 
have 25,000 rupees a muut^, and live v^here he chose; that all 
territory should remain before the treaty of •^Pdrandhar ; all 
Europeans, except the Po?c?I^ese, should be excluded from the 
Mahrat^a dominions; that llaidar (who died while the freuty 
was being negotiated) should be compelled to relinquish his con¬ 
quests from the English, and ‘from the Naw4b dtf Arcot in the 
Camatic; and that Broach should be given to Sindia, for bis 
humanity to the English, after the Convention of‘WargAm. ^ ; 
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PART V. FROM THE END OF THE FIRST MAHRATTJA WAR 
TO THE treaty op BASSEIN. .A. D. 1782—1802, 

§ 70, *Sindia at Dehli. § 71. Tl^ Mabrattos and Tippii. § 72. Pro¬ 
gress of Hahjdaji Sindia, § 73. (jhulom Kddiir* § 74. Siadia^s t*ower. 

§ 75. ^defoats^ Holkdr. § 7Q. His Death. § 77. Disunion among 
the Mahrattas. § 78. War with N)^m All. «§ 7^ Battle of Kurdla,* 1735. • 
§ 80. Soicideof the PeshwA § 81. Accessioa*of Bdji RjU> 11,, the last* 
PeshwA § 82. Imprisonment and release of Niind FarnavS. § 83. 
Jcswan^ Kiio llolkdr. § 84. Death of Nantl Farnavis. § 85. War be¬ 
tween Sindia and Hoi k£ir. § 86. Establishment of BriUsb indaence. f(i7. 
The 'Pretty of Basscin. 

§ 70, The effect of the treaty of Salb4i was to favour great¬ 
ly Sindia’s desire to form an independ^t Mahratta dominion. 
About this time he took pogseasion of Gtwaliar from the ■ 

of Guhad, who had forfeited his claim to* British protection. |ie 
jthen turned his attention to Dehli, wl^^re he obtained suprme 
authority; and was made by Shah Alam 11., Commander-in- 
Cluef of forces and manager of the provinces of Bchli and 
A grab. In 1785, he wjis so elated by his position at DeMi, fts to : 
make a claim on* the British Government for Chauth, for their 
Bengal provinces. Mr. Maepherson compelled him to disavow 

• this claim. 

• . § 71. From 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattas, m*aUiance with# 

Niz^ All, were at wiur with Tippu. Kind Farnavis made great 
attempts to induce the Enj^lish to join them, but in vain. The 
treaty of Salbdi had bound the English and Mahrattas not to 
assist each othei‘’8 enemies; but the English were not prepared to 
assist in an offensive war against Tippd, to wlnmi they weire 
bound by the unfortunate treaty of Maugaior. Notliing remark¬ 
able was effected during the war; at the conclusion of which 
Tippii engaged to pay 45 lakhs of rupees as tribAte to the 
^labrattas. * • 

§72. From 1785 to 1789 the chief interest connectei^ ^sith 
Mahratta History is centred in Mah&daji Sindia, who was vigor¬ 
ously prosecuting* his sdheraes in llindiist4u. He was engaged 
in severe straggles with Pradlb Siisg^i^he Raj4 of Jaipirr, as 
well a4 with the Baja of Jodhpur, and with many of tbe^esser 
Muhammadan Jaglrdars, from whom he tried to extort tribute. 

A port of his tro#ps were under the command of a Frmichman, 
General De Boigne. 

§ 7 8. GhuJi^m* K^ir, son of the Bohilla chieftain Z4h£tiA 
now ^pearfcd on the scene. He was the hereditaiy enemy ' 
of Sindia. This infamous person, in the course of the struggle, 
occupied Dehli, and was guilty of urmaralleled atrocities there. 
The wretched emperor, Shah Alam IL, was depriv^ of hts eyes, 
and every member of his family exposed to deadly insult [sse 
Chap. HI., § 172]. Sindia soon reqpvered Dehli and reinstated 
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th« ^len monarch. Ohul^m KlS.dir waa taken, and put to a horrible 
death. Bfdar Bakht, -whom he had made emperor, was also slain. 

§ 74.^** Sindiaw^now fully bent on making himself an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign. He continiie^supreme at the MughidjDourt. 
In 1^1^9Q.he procured fiom Sh^ AKim II., for thie third time, the 
tille of Vak!l-i-Mutla(]f or chief minister, for the Fesh^^a. Bindia 
and his hefi's were to be per^tual deputies of thed^eshma in this 
ofice, whi^ was no4r {nade neredftary. .To convey the patents 
' and insi^ia of this offise to the Feshwd, Sindia now marched to 
Puna. Uis arrival filled Nan4 Famavis with apprehension. The 
ceremony of investing the Peshwa with the insignia of office was 
most splendid. I^india's one object was to make himself supreme 
at Puna; but he affected extreme humility, carried a pair bf slip, 
pers as a memento of hjs hereditary office, and would receive no 
title but that of Patel, or village headman. 

It was now a game o^ skill between the Nana and Bindia. 

§ 75. Meanwhile in Hindustan the jealousy between Holkar 
an^ Bindia led to a battle between the former and Sind in’s 


f enernls X>e Boigne, Peijron, Gopal Kao and T^akwa Dada. 
loody battle was fought at Lakairi near Ajmir. Holkar’s 

I 


This, 
army 

was utterly routed, and retreated to Malwah. | 

, § 76.^ Sihdia, thus powerful everywhere, would probably have 

succeeded in overihrowing the Brihraan influenco'altogether, had 
he not died suddenly, at VVanaoH near Puna, 12tli February 1794. 
His career was most eventful. The chief Mabratta leader for 
^5 years, he nfbdinted between the Peshwa and the English, and. 
at the same time ruled the puppet Emperor with a rod of iron. 
He was succeeded by his grand-nepjiew Dauliit Rao Sindia, then 
in his 15th year. 

§ 77. 'Nani Farnavis was now the only Mnhratta statesman. 
The Mahratta confederacy still maintained the nominal supre¬ 
macy of the Peshwa; but the people were losing their adventur¬ 
ous spirit, and each chieftain was gradually becoming independent 
of any central authority. ^ 

§ 78. Tl^e disputes betweefl Nizam AH and the Nini, re-* 
gating arrears of tribute, grew more and more complicated. 
Sir John Shore would not interfere. War was begun i?i Decem¬ 
ber 1794. Under the Fes^wa's banner,tid last time, came 
all the great Mahratta ^ 

§ 7^. At Kiirdla (March 1795), a victory was obtained'by the 
Mfdirattas,mbre {ihe''result of a panic among the Mughuls, than 
of Mahratta bravery. But Nizim Ali was obliged to treat. An 
obnoxious minister, Mashir-til-mulk, who had resisted the Mah¬ 
ratta claims, was /yurrendered. Kaymond, a Frenchman, was in 
command of the Haidar&b4d troops; while Perron was 
Sindia’s contingent. 'When the Haidar&bid minister was surren¬ 
dered, the young Peshwa was seen to look sad ;.^and when asked 
the cause the Nilfli, he replied, “ 1 grieve to see such a dege¬ 
neracy as there must be, on. lK»th sides, when the Mughuls can so 
disgracefully submit to, and ouy troops oah vaunt so much, a rictory 
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obtaitiec] without an effort.*’ The youflg Peshwi was just twenty- 
one years of age. • ^ 

§ 80. The Nana was now in the zenith oj^his^ power*^tK! In¬ 
fluence ; but he lost his popuUK'ity by his treatuieut of Raghoba's 
sons, whom he tmprisoned iiiSaoner. Baji liio was the <reldesti» 
and was ntost accomplished, vinniug in Ms manners, and a gene- 
favourite. • The KAn4 forcibly prevented all intercourse be¬ 
tween the young Feshwa and ^is cousin, and this ao iiTitated thoT 
young prince, that he threw himself froixt*a terrace of l^s palace, 
and (^ed in two days (1795). 

§ %!. After endless intr^igues, Sindia and the Kani united in 
the elevation of Baji Bio ; and in December 1796, he was plhced 
on tha mamad., with Nan4 Fomavis once more prime miiuster. 
Baji Ilao II., though of most prepossessiyg manners and appear¬ 
ance, was a worthless man, fitted to bring ruin, as he did, on 
the State which had the misfortune to Receive him fur its ruler. 
His first endeavour was to rid himself of Daulat Ilao Sindia and 
of the Nana. ^ ^ 

§ 82. The former was continually ig Puna, where he over¬ 
ruled the young Peshwa, whom he determined to send back to 
Hinddst^, But first the ruin of the N&nd must b€ eflected. 
It was d^rminod, with the aid of Sindia, to seize %inf. Puna» 
for a day aad awiight was a scene of bloodshed and confusion. 
The Nand was sent a prisoner to Ahinadnagar. Shirzi Rao 
Oha^ay^ father-in-law of Sindia, was made minister; and was 
allowed to plunder,*torture, aud kill the inhabitaifts of Pdna at* 
his pleasure. He was an execrable monster. Most disgraceful 
scenes were enacted in Pdu^. Sindia wished to return to Hin¬ 
dustan ; but could not find funds to pay bis troops, and several 
battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. The Nana 
was liberated at the earnest request of Baji R^; who even 
paid him a midnight visit in disguise, tlirew himself before the 
old minister, and swore that he had never consented to his 
seizure. The Nana again became minister. * 

^ § 83. Tukaji Hoik&r died in 1795. He left ibur sons. The 
eldest was imbecile. The second was Malliar Rao, wl^i aras 
killed thij^year in a foay at Puna; and the third, who was illegi¬ 
timate, was called Jes^ant Kao. He eventually succeeded to 
the government. Meanwhile he besesSN^ great foeebooter, and 
a fonflidable rival to Sindia. • Tlie century closed with umversal 
confusiou in Mahratta i^flairs. Civil war, in which the Rdja at 
Satara, the Kolhapur chief, Sindia, and the Peshwa’s own oificers 
were engaged, raged through the whole countiy. 

§ 8 4. Tiu^ death of Nana Pamavis, which happened h« 
^SlRh 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa’s. government. 
He was an astute statesman, personally timiu; on the 
whole, a patriot.^ He firmly opposed the introd| 2 ction of. the 
Subsidiary Systoh into Puna; respected and admired the 
English $ but politicaliy regarded them; ever with feiw and 
aversion. « 
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. I 86 . (In tlie end af 1800, Sindia returned to MAlwali, where 
eev^ral bloody battles were fought between him and Jeswant 
Rao Hoikar. The^infamous Gnatgay joined his father-in-law 
Sindia’s army, '*ana'under his command the troops gai^d a 
eoipplete victory over Holkar; aild the result was the pillage of 
Indor, in revenge ft>r«that of mjain. Jeswant Rao was now 
nearly rained. Sindia’s und the Peshwi’s troops gained several 
«^riat advantages over hitn : bnt hsi^ by a, skilful march, arrived 
unexpectedly in the neighbourhood of Puna, and there gained a 
decisive victory, October 25, 1801. This battle had me most 
momentous results. The Peshwa fled; and offered to Gplonel 
Ohise, the British Resident, an engagement to sub.sidize six 
battalions of sepoys, and to pay 25 lakhs of rupees annually for 
their support. He eventually passed over to JBasnein, and put 
himself under British protection. 

§ 86. The entanglement of affairs was very strange. The 
real Raja of the Mahraf^tas was in Satara, a mere puppet. His 
chlof minister and the reai sovereign (Baji Rao II.), the seventh 
PeShwa, was driven from his capital by his feudatory Holkar, 
with whom Sindia was at war. The British had to mediate. 
The Mahratta confederation was at an end. Mear while at 
Baroda«»fno*iv the capital of the Qaikwar), on the deathbof Govind 
Rao, the ditmutes about the succession compelled* th^.*liinglish to 
interfere. Th^ took the part of Raoji Appaji as fminister of 
the young Gaikwar, Anand Rao, who was of weak intellect. ^ 
etBaroda was t^en, a subsidiary force received, and the state came 
under the subsidiary system, January 1803. SHratyvas finally 
taken possession of by Governor Duncan in 1799. 

§ 87. To return; Holkar soon began to plunder Puna, and set up 
a new Pesh wd, sou of Amrita Rio. This hastened the signing of the 
treaty of Bassein, 31st December 1802. This celebrated treaty 
disunited for ever the Mahra/.tas, aud gave the English complete 
authority over them. By it the Peshwi engaged, (1) to receive a 
sub8idiary''fbrce and to pay twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance 
annually; (3) tp receive no European, oS any hostile nation 
itUp his dominions; (3) to give up all claims to Siirat, and to 
leave ^his disputes with the Nizam and the Gaikwd.* to British 
mediation; (4) to ren^in the faithful' ally of England. Full 
protection to him and territories was guaranteed by tbe 

Britis^h. Thus did Baji Rao gacri^ce his independence, aitd that 
of the race and people; but the blame must rest on the shoulders 
of the ambitions cmeftoins whose dissensioua for ever ruined the 
Mahratta interest. 
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BART Vt THE SECOND AND THIRD MAHRATTA WARS. 

A. D. 1802—I 8 O 4 . 

> 

§ 8§. Preparations for War, § The Feahwl^' relriStated. ^ 90, Tbe 
BritislTand Mahratta Forces. The Capture of Ahinadna^ar.< § *92. 

The Battle «£ Assai. § 93. Process of the Campaign under Lake and 
Steveupoip § 9A, Battle of Ldevn^ri, and Triumph of Lake. ' § 95. British 
Victories in other Parts. § 96. T^aty of Deogdon witii Ndgpur. 

Treaty with Sindia. § 98. Third Mahratta W^ with Holkdr. § Sum- 
irary of its Events. § 100, First Siege of Bhartpur. § 101. New Treaties ^ 
with Sindia and Holkor. , 

I 

§ 88.<^ Daulat Rio Sindia and Ragbnji Bhonsle were both oppoaed 
to the treaty of Bassein, and prcjpared for^^ war. Lord Wellesley 
bad to reinstate the Pesbwa in Putm. Jeswaut Rio Holkir was 
in possession of Piina, Sindia at Burbinpur with an army. 
Ragbuji was preparing for war. Two armies were now marched, 
by the command of the Govcmor-Geiicral. One under Mtv'pr- 
General Arthur Wellesley, assembled on„tbe nortbem frontier of 
'Mysor; and the other, consisting of the Haidaribid subsidiary 
force, wa^ encamped at I’urinda, on the eastern border of the 
Peshwi’s erritory. G eneral W ellesley reached Puna h) forced > 
mat'ches April (1803). 

§ 89. TtV Pesbwa was reinstated in May. Holkir retreated to 
Milwah, and Stevenson advanced to tlie Oodivart to protect the 
country. The two .chieftiains, Danlat Rio Sindia' and Ragbuji* 
‘“'Bhonsle, still pretended to be well inclined to the British; but' 
demurred to the treaty of Bassein. General Wellesley, to whom 
the whole authority, politicaf as well as military, had been entrust¬ 
ed, required that Sindia should withdraw to Milwah, and Ragbuji 
Bhonsle to Barar, when he would remove the Bi4tish trciiops. 
This they refused to do, and the Second MAunaxTA Wab began. 

§ 90. Lord Wellesley determined to attack the confederates at 
every point. The British troops were stationed in the following 
peaces : (1) General Wellesley haJ 8,930 men, an^ was encamped 
near Ahmadnagar; (2) Stevenson had 7,920 men, on the b^nk-3f 
the Godivwi; (3) General Stewart, witli a covering army,, was 
stationed between, the Etrishna and Tungabadra; (4) in Gujarat 
there were 7,352 men, under Genera! "M-.-Aay, holding the vari¬ 
ous fonjts, of whom 5,000 were ready for field service; ./5) in 
liindustin, General Lake had .10,500 men; (6) at Allahibad, 
3,500 men were yeody to act on iSandelkhand; (7) 5,216 meu 
were prc][)ajred to march on Oattack, the extreme eastern point 
of Ragbuji £li|^psle’s dominions. A glance at the map will show. 
ajMUKMiempleteiy the Mahratta powers were within the meshes of a 
mighty net. 

To oppose these wmre Daulat Rio Sindia’s troops and those of 
Raghuji Bhensli, consisting of 50,000 horse, 30,0b0 infantry, 
commanded by Europews, numerous and well served artillery; 
and a great multitude of irregular,, troops. Sindians troops in 
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Hmclusti,B were tinder M. *Perron, tlie Frenebmen. Jeswaul; Hio 
Ilotk^r remained in M&li^ab plundering, and etriving to maititnin 
peu^ll^^« ^ « 

•$dl. The first great blow <^s the eaptnre of 

August 12, 1803. Colimel Stevem^n took ^alna, 
Sepl^ber 9. • “ o <» 

I 92* The second great blow wa& the victory <)f Ass^Li.^The 
Iwlfble Mahratta ariu}fc was now flneamped near the village of 
l^okmrdnu. On 23rd ^September, Wellesley learned that the 
confederates were encamped on the Kaitna, near its confluence 
‘with the Juab, both being tributaries of the Puma, wl^ichis 
a siSlin afllnesit of the Godavari, In the.fork of the two first 
rivers is the fortified village-of Assai, On the advance ^of the 
British troops, the Malyrattas began a terrible cannonade. The 
74t;h Regiment, the 19th Liglit Dragoons, and tiie 4th Native 
Infantiy nobly contested the field. The Dragoons only number¬ 
ed 800; but they bravely charged the whole Mahratta force. 
Thh enemy's line gave w\y, were forced into the Juah at the 
point of the bayonet, by^the advancing line of British infantry, 
and the battle was won : but one-third of the British troops lay' 
dead upoh the field. Danlat B4o Bindia and Kaghiyi Bnonsl^ 
t fled frofii tlfe field early in the day. k 

§ 93. The next undertakings were the redui^.on of the 
city of BurhAnpur, and of the fort of Asirgarh, tThese were 
accomplished (October 21) by Colonel Stevenson. In Gujarit 
'‘the city of Brdkch, the fort of rawangarh, and the town of Cham-^’ 
panlr were taken (September 17). Meanwhile in Hindustan, 
G^eral Lake, with ihe same powers that Wellesley possessed in 
the Dakhin, matched from Cawnpur against Bindia's army under 
Perron, and took Coel and the fort of Aligarh (August 29). At 
this time I*erron and his staff retired from Bindia's service. - 
M, Louis Bourquin succeeded Perron. He met the English under 
the walls of Derili, and was defeated in a battle, skilfully fought 
by Lake ^September 11). Dehli surrendered; the person and 
family of Bhah* Alam II. came into Lo!»d l^ake's power (««% 
Cl^p^ni., § 173). Bourquin and the other French officers sur- 
reh^^ed. A grab was besieged and taken (October 1ft). 

§ 94. Lake now set in purguit o# another wing of Bindia's 
army, which retired beft^r^rlm to the hilts of Mew&t, He over¬ 
took it (November 1)^ near I^swa bl. and a most severely un¬ 
tested battle was fought. The veterans trained by DeBbigne 
died heroically in the field. The victoiy was complete ; and it 
laid all India's dominion in Hinddst&n, irom D^U and A grab to 
^le Chamhal, at (Lake's feet. « 

95. Cdionel Harcourt was sent against Gattaek, wfamkck/i 
took ('October 10). By the 14th of October, the whole dis¬ 
trict OT Cattack was conquered. Colonel Powell cleared Bandel- 
khand. (From Beptember 16 to October 13). In the Dakhin 
negotiations for peace were entered into by the Mabrutta chiefo, 
but jin a vadllatihg and deceitful manner. Wellesley now 
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Httacked tlie cotifodcrutes at Ar^&in^ and gained a ^complete 
£. 'victory. Qiwilgarh wa^ taken (December 15) by Colonel Stevenson^ 

§ 96. On 17tli December, llngbuji Bhonaie, utterly «discoin> 
fit^, •^igned n treaty by whic^, be ceded Otfttads and hlalusor;' 
gaee up all bia t^ritory westjiJ of tbe Warda aud south of the 
range of bills oli which GAi)}iIgarb stai.ds; agi'e.cd to ^bmit 
to Bdtisji arbitration all dilutes between bimself, tbe Nizim, 

' and tbe‘’Fesbw4; and engag<9(| to admit^no foreigners, Ebst^e. 
to Great Britain, into bis service. This is,called the Tbhatt or 
P^EOGAON. The Honourable IVlountstuart Elpbinstone' was the 
first Besidenl at tbe NAgpur Court. 

§ 97. Very reluctaiytly, on 30th December 180^, did Daolat 
Bao Sv«dia sign a treaty, by which be ceded to tbe English all 
bis territory between tbe Jamnah and tbe Ganges ; all north* of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Gobnd; the forts of Abmiidnagar and 
Broach and their districts; all between tbe Adjunta Gh^t and 
the Godavari. Maior 'riiomas Malcolm the first resident at 
Sindia’s Court. This is called the The'Vtv of Sirji A^JK^GApH. 
'I'hus ended Me Second iMahrntta War, It really lusted abbut 
Tour months. iSkilfiil coiiihination, vigour, aud bravery mark 
evex*y opeKition. , 

§ 98. '^Rie British had now (1804) three armies iiiithe^fieid,— 
one at Jah^.Ab^, one at Puna, aud one under Lord Lake, in 
Jlindust&n. ' sTlie two former were preserving peace in the newly 
assigned districts, aud the last was watching Jeswniit Kdo HolkAr. 
This chieftain, after many negotiathuis, proceedoil to plund^ . 
‘^Ajmir, and to threaten the Hdj|>tit8 under British protection. 
He demanded also cessions of territory, and it became evident 
that wai* with him was inevitable. This begun in April 1804, 
and lasted till December 1605. It imiy be called the Third 
Mahratta War. We shall give a summary only qf the eventa 
connected with it. ^ 

§ 99. The fort of Tank Bampura was stormed, Mjw 16. 
Colonel Monson was driven from tiie Mokhuudra Pass* to Dehli, 
Ibsiiig his guns and ^^aggage, av^d many of his troops, July ft 
—August 31. Holk4r attacked Dehli, but was repulsed by 
Colonel Qcbterlony, the resident, October 8—14. General 

Frazer and Colonel Monson gained a complete victory at Dig, in 
which GencralJ'razer fell, NovemboB>-ti^^ Colonel Monson took 
87 guns, among which 'were fourteen that he had lost. General 
LiJl^ fell upon Holkar's troops at FurukhAbAd and cut thel^ up, 
IJbvember 17. I.^ake besieged Dig, which was stormed. Decern- 
ber 23. Thus all Holk&r’s forts, Cbanddr, Galna, and his capital, 
Indor, hai^b^n«captured. Dig and Bhartpui^ belonged to tJlie 
wliirDad behaved treacherously to his allies the British. 

§ KW. ‘Bhartpur was now besieged, January 2, 1805. It is 
a ibrtified town, six or eight miles in circumference, surrounded' 
by a very lofty mud wall, and regarded as impregnable by the 
Hindus. Tbe Bijfi was resolute in his de^nce, and Lord Lake 
was not prepared for such a sie^. Four assaults failed. Mean^ 

H 
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wliile H 9 lkir and liis were surprised and cut up onoevecv 

ffide, 1^ General Liike and his active officerb* On the 16t1i Apri^ 
tlte li^ia came to terms,'nti^ though tiie (n'ty had not been taken, 
paid 2 C lakhs of ru|>ees, and renounced IIolk&r*s alliance./ Thia 
w'as a :gain ; but the ill success of ^he siege left a bad impression, 
which was not remuved^ill Lord Cq^nbermeretook the city in 1825.. 

§ 101. Daulat RHo Sindia now broke faithy seized Mr^^ilepkins, 
the (Assistant resident| and with ^his father-in-law, the inuimoua 
Ghatgay, and Ainb>\ji Xnglia, espoused, tliougli not quite openly, 
HolkHr'8'*caii8e. Now came the npfmintment of Lord Oomwall|a, 
July 30, 1805. Chap. X., § His mission was to restore 

pea'ie at any sacrifice I Lor<l Ijake conducted the negotiatious. 
A new treaty was made with Sindia, on the basis of4hat of 
bhji Aujengaon. Gwaliar was taken from the Rink of Gohad, 
who was unfit for goveVnnient. Jeswaitt R4o Holkar was driven 
by Lord Lake into the ranj^b, where he obtained no assistance 
from the Sikhs, lie sfied for peace; and, fortunately for him. 
Sit G. Barlow’s policy pe.'mitted him to obtain Jt on ludicrously 
ea^ terms (Nc-vember 1806). 


PART VII. EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO isq; 


§ 102. Causes of the Downfall of the Mahrattas. § 103. Death of 
Jeswant R^ Hojjkir. § 104. Rise of Amir Kh^ii. Jg 105. Affairs in Puna. 

106. Triiubakji Dainj^^Ua. § 107. The Pindoris. § 108. Appa Salieb.'*' 
fi 109. Preparations for the Pinddri War. § 110. Submission of Sindia and 
Amir Khtin. § 111. The Attauk on the Pdna Residency. § 112. The 
Fjight of Biji Rao. § 113. The Defence of Koregdm. § 114. Deposition 
Of B^i Rao, ti^ lost Peshwti. § 115. App4 Salieb at Nagpur. § 116. The 
Attack on the Ntigpur Residency.^ § 117. Fall of Appd Saheb (1817), and 
Annexation of Ntigpur <(18.53). § 118. Progress of the Piiid^ri War. 

§ 119. Battle of Maludpur, and Treaty of Mandeswar. § 120. End of the 
Pinddrl leaders. § 121. ^ttlemeiiibiof the MahsflCta Country. ^ 

^ 102. We are approaching the last pciiod of Miikratta His¬ 
tory. The causes of the downfall of ths Mahiitittas were many. 
Firsts excesaire aggrateJigSl^nt of Malmdaji Sindia, making him 
independent of the Peshwa; and, in fact, a rival to hiim Se- 
the dissensions consequent ou the death of N&rayuna 
the quarrela and rivalries of Haghoba, N4ti& Fornavis, Uiji lifio 
U., iWwant Kito Holkir and Huulat Rao Sindia,’ completely dis* 
integrated the confederation. Thirdly^ the cpnfeddirttion had 
witlun itself elements of disuniim, and consequent weallC... _: 
The Feshwd and his councillors were lirdhmans; Sindia, Holkfir, 
and R^huji Bhonsle were of lower castes, Fowihly^ Sti4h 
Alum n. Wise now in the power of the British. Under 
the ehadow.of the new paramoimt power, the corruption and 
disorder which favoured the rise of the Mahruttns t^nuot exist. 

4 
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§ 103. JeswBnt Holkir, after Gon|fnittiiig many latriunties, 
mint mad in 1808, and d!M so in 1811. His State was now in a 
‘condition of extreme disorder. It was admiiustered by Tylsi Bii, 
a eoncubioe of Jeswant R&o I;jL>1k4r, in tbe ifame of lirlalhir ^io 
Holk^r, an illegitinij^te son (» that chief. In 1810, Daulat B.liO 
Sindia made Owaliar his head-luarters. • 

%§ 1Q4. o 'Rlie iinme of Amir Khan appears frequently in the 
history of this period. He wst^an Afgli&n adventurer, whoVded , 
Jeswant lido llolkdr in his early struggles «(1800), became bis 
greatest general, took tbe control <tf aRidrs during his*insanity, 
and was bent on establishing himself in Kajpuldna (1809). 

§ i0(. Ill Puna from 1803 to 1810, Colonel Sir Barry Olose 
was R^ident. Bdji Rdo was full of hatred to the English, while 
sensible of the strengtli which their troops^ave him. He pro* 
fessed the utmost cordiality; but intrigued with Sindia. His 
great delight was to humble and oppress the families that had 
been opposed to his party. Inl8li,t]1^ Ilon'ble Mountstuart 
Elpbinstone, wh 9 . had been on General Wellesley’s staif in 1803, 
aii^ who had just returned from his celebrated mission to Kdiml, 
was appointed Resident. lie knew the|)eople and the work, and 
bad much di^ct personal intercourse with the natives. • 

* § 106. W^are now introduced (1813) to the man^wh^sevcon- 
ficxion consu%m:ftcd the ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimhakji* 
Dainfflvi was a spy ; and had risen, by every infamous compliance, 
t«i the position of chief favourite of B^i Rio II. This man laboured 
success to impressvhis master with the idea th«t he could res¬ 
tore the Mahratta power to the state in wliich it was under the 6i‘8t 
great Peshwis. His pruelty and violence in the exercise of the 
office of prime minister, whiclt he soon obtained, were unbounded. 
13aji Rio was induced to open communications with iSindia, 
Ifolkir and llaghuji BhonsU ; and his design was^ restore the 
Mahratta confederacy. The province of Gnjarat was now much 
under British influence. T'he Resiwnt was Colonel Walker, and 
his^easurcs delivered it from anarchy. There were disputes 
between Biji l^o and tlie Gaikwir’s government, regarding debts 
due to the Pt^-ia court; and Gangidbar Sistri was sent to dis^ss 
the mritte% The Sistri, a Brihman, was assassinated by Trim- 
bakji's agents, with JBaji Rio’s Concurrence, at the sacred shrine 
;of i'andliarpui*^ This outrstge flUsrfjii,unSKtry mind with horror. 
Mr. Blphinstime required the punishment of the assassin; and 
Trimbakji was confined in the fort of 'I'hina, on the iffiond of 
Salsette. Fronr thence he escaped, through the contrivance of a 
Mahmttahoi’se-Kceper; who, while cleaning bis master’s horse out¬ 
side Ime fortji^A-jufJhe whole plan of escape to the pfisoner withity 
^ MMifoniMJikji.was now supplied secretly with money by the Peshwi, 
and proce^se;(i to raise troops and organise an insurrection to drive 
the British from the country. Mr, El|>hinstone, with the utmost 
forbearance,, prudence and firmness, tried to bring Biji Rio to a 
better mind, and to retrace his stepa^ It was, however, necessaiy 
4)t last to assume a most decided tone. A new treaty was pre- 
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pared,, and B^i was corapelled to sign it (1817), circumscribing 
nis power. Ahmndiiagar was ceded to tiie English. Trimbakji 
was to be given up; iS'ut he managed to elude his pursuers. 

§ t07^ The Marais of IJastin^i liad succeeded as (jovernor- 
General (Octc^ber 1813) ; and ithwaine evidfint that Amir Khan 
(§ 104') lind the Pindariicmust be down. The ^Pinddris were /' 
a eollecttoii of the lowest freeho^rs, the very refuse «f all tlys 
lavdecA, predattn'j hordes that infiested the Dakhln. They had 
fellowed, like obscene beasts of prey, the armies of the early 
Hahratta chieftains, by whom assignments of land had been made 
to them on the banks of the Narbaddah, 

Their first conspicuous leader was Kkarim Khan, who had been 
imprisoned by Sindia in Gwaliar, and was not released til^ 1810. 
Another was Chita, who was kept in confinement by Amir Klian 
till 1816. Armed with Mahratta spears, every 13th man having a 
matchlock, and about two-fifths well armed and mounted, they 
sallied forth, pluuderiifg, burning villages, torturing the people, 
committing every imaginable excess. When the Mahratta chief- 
taiiit ceased to- be engaged in endless wars, these Pindiris lost 
their occupation, as jackals attending those expeditions. They 
now pluntlered on their own account, and gradually ilLcreased the 
field fjd ^heir operations and the daring of their expats. 

'■ §108. The beginning of the war in Nepftl w^'unfavourable 

to the English. Chap. X., § 54.] This ^couraged the 

Mahrattas to contemplate the renewal of their conf^erncy. 
They encouraged the Piiuliria and the Path&ns''under Awn.' 

- Kh&ii in the'r excesses; but the time had not come for any 
open hostilities. In March 1816, llaghiipi Bhonsie of Barer 
died. Panah succeeded in X^^piii*; but being idiotic, his cousin, 
A/>pd <StfAcfrDecame regent. With him a treaty wjis made, 
winch the N|igpur State came fiilly under the subsidiary system, 
Tet he too was secretly iu the conspiracy of which B^i It4o 
n. was the head, against the English supremacy. 

§ 109. Lord Hastings, in 1817, resolved to put down fint^Uy, 
not only the Findiris, but all the preda^ry powers of Central 
li^dia. This was required by humanity, not less i^n by pmlicy. 
The treaties of 1805 had been virtually annulled, by tlve intrigues 
of Sindia and HolkSr, and by their constfs^t Eolation of them. The 
Qovernor-Qenerars plais!^-«« to surround the infested districts with 
troops, and thus to hem in and destroy the rava^ersand thei** allies. 

§ ITd. The Governor-General took up his position with the 
main army near Gwaliar, where Sindia was con^pelled to sign a 
treaty, by which he engaged folly to co-operate with the Pj^itisli 
in restoring p^ce and order, by the exterminaUoii->.7'all the pre¬ 
datory bands; a uieasnre of wmch he especially was t«^4wiv.l' '' 
fi’uits. Amir Kh4n now made an agreement by which fai« Jagir 
was goarautoed to him, and he agreed to disband his lawless 
bands. The family stall possess Tank. Many other petty chief- 
tains put th«anselVes fnlly under British protection. Sir John 
Malcolm wa^ appointed the ^ent of the Govemor-Genm^ with 
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ampfe political powers jn tlie Dakhih. • Him, B&ji Rio deceived 
By his protestations. ” Mr. Elphinstone iras convinced of his 
treacherous designs. ^ * 

f 111. • Now we must relai^ the first great episode of the Pln- 
di,ri War.' 'J'he Pelhwi wasl already maturing his plans, for an 
attack on the Residency.* Mr/Elphinstone, aware of his duplieily, 
%rould gifVe*h!m nB pretext foy ft rupture, by any open pi:^para« 
tioiis, or by an exhibition of distrust. The reshwi^s trdbps * 
were gathering round and hemming in the British, lilr. Elphin> 
stonh from the terrace of the residency could hear the din of their 
preparations; but with (juiet dignity he made only such nnosten- 
tatiuuf arrangements as the merest prudence demanded. * He 
brought the British troops together to Kharki, fiiur miles from 
Piina. The Peshwa's prime minister and Oommauder-in-Chief 
was Bftpu Gokla. When it was evident that the attack was 
about to begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdrei^to Kharki; and a battle 
ensued (Nov. 5,1817) between the Mal^atta army which consisted 
of 18,000 horse, 8,000 foot with fourteen guns, and Major Fc|*d’s 
troops, consisting of 2,800 rank and ^e, of ^om 800 were 
Eiii'opeans. i^The Mahrattas were easily driven uif. The Feshwft 
jilundered tli<^ residency, and murdered several officer^whb were 
seized while levelling. * • • , 

§ 112. GeiMral* Smith, who was encamped near the Chanddr 
hills, now marched on Puna. B4ji R^o fied betbre him. He oc« 
copied the city, and then pursued the Peshwft; who fied to Mah- 
fauli (a sacred place udkr Sat&ra, at the coufluenfie of the Tena / 
and Krishna), then to Paiidharpur, then to the north of Juner,. 
where he fortified himself at Bamanw^ri, and finally to the south. * 
Then the Raja of Satara joined the English general. 

§ 113. Meanwhile a battalion, consisting of about dOO men 
belonging to the 1st Regiment, was sent for trom Serfir by Colonel 
Barr, who then commanded in Papa. It marched on the 31st 
December. 1817, attended by 300 irregular horse, all under the 
command of Captain Francis Staunton. On reaching Koregftm 
(January 1, 1818), they found *25,000 Muhratta horse on the 
opposite banl^of the Bhiina. These, with 5,000 of the PgshwITs 
infantry, attacked the British troops ; who were exhausted by a 
long night march, wcif^ ifithout food or water, and compelled to 
fight unc^r a blazing sun. The raged all dav, .md at 

nightfiiH the Peshwa’s army retreated. The PeshwS. iumself, 
from a height two miles distant beheld the fight. Captain Staun¬ 
ton lost 175 memin killed and Wounded; but the Mahrattas lost 
abouQ||600 men. 

Ti^ was thft idbst heroic event of the war: the famous defei^Qt 

§ 114. The Peshwft now fled towards the Carnatic. On the 
bank of the Gutpurba, he found General Thomas Munro, Com¬ 
missioner of the Ceded Districts (afterwards Governor of 
Madras), with troops he had raised on the spo^ ready to oppo^ 
Mm, He then fled towards Shol^pur. Oh February Id, 1818, 
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Sat&rft'- wnp taken. The next <lay n proelamation was issued^ 
declaring that BAji Rap and his family were excluded from all 
share in the government, which was assumed by the Govemor- 
Qeheral, resetfving a sinali tract aroi^d SaiAra for the comfortable 
and dignified maintenance of the iRAjA. . Thus fell tlfe house of 
BAl^t ViswanAth, whioSi from la 14j^eonteinpor«iry with the 
Bnglish House of Brunswick) had in reality swayed the Mahrattr 
8cef>tr€. B^i RAo, <aftcr wandering about with his army, suffering 
great privations, anddooking vainly for help from the Mahratta 
chiefs, themselves in great straits, surrendered to Sir John 
lUalcolm, who guaranteed him the princely pension of eight lakhs 
of ra;>ees per annum. BRhanc,, near Oawnpur, was assigned as 
his residence. There lie died in January 1851. Trimbakji 
managed to evade his pursuers, till he was seized by Lieutenant 
Swanston, and was retained a prisoner, to the period of his death, 
in the fort of ChanAr, in Bengal. BAji BAo had no sons. He 
adopte<l Sirik Dhandu Pknt, comntouly called the NAnA iSaheb. 

§-115, Appd SdheJ) (^metimes called Mudaji Bhonsle :— see 
§ 16«), regent of Nagpur, procured the muidcr of Parsaji (though 
this was not then known), and so succeeded him. He, determined 
to abet thti. PeshwA in his schemes. Mr. Jenkins wrvS t^eii Resident. 
,^ppA Saheb^did not show his real colours till Noveuper 24, 1817- 
He was not aware then that the Pcsliwa had made^is attack, and 
failed. Mr. Jenkins h.ad about 1,400 men fit for duty. AppA 
SalieVs troops were about 18,000. 

^ § 116. The'residency was at Sitahaldi,ja hill to the west .if 

’ NAgpur. The attack wais foiled chiefly by the gallantry of Captain 
. Fitzgerald. It began on the evening of November 26, and was 
not finally repulsed till about noon 'ebe next day. 

§ 117. Reinforcements soon arrived. AppA Saheb surren¬ 
dered. The,fort of NAgpur, still held by the Arab mercenaries, 
was stormed. AppA was reinstated with the most strir)gent pro¬ 
visions for his fidelity to the British power. He began almost 
immediately to intrigue again, was arrested by Mr. Jenkins, end 
sent, by command of the Goveroor-Gcn^raJ^ to be imj^risoned at 
AJJidiAbad; but escaped on the road, joined Ohiffi the PindAri 
chief, And after many imnderings took refuge with . the Sikhs, 
with whom he lived and died in utter obsouriAy. A grandson of the 
late Ragliuji Bhonsle wfl%*{VCdi)on the Masnad^ assuming bis gi*and- 
father's name. From this time NAgpnr may be considered, to be 
under British government; and under Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
it flourished greatly. Haghuji dying in 1853 w^hout issue, his 
dominions were annexed. Under successive British Comm^ion- 
ers, the whole district has since attained unpreceilented prosj^rity. 

§ 118.' We must return from these two episodes, 
the fortunes of the last Peshwa and of the NAgpur RAj, to the 
PindAris. I’hey were under three leaders, Chitu, Kharim, and 
Wasil Mdhatnmad. Sir John Malcolm, in concert with the 

f eiieruls of the oilier divisions^ gradually drove them ft*om their 
aunts, across the Narbaddah. Chitu finally took refuge in HolkAr'e 
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cazni{>, nem: Mahidpar. Tulsi Bai, tl^e regent (§ 103), ofand at 
length been compelleid bj the chiefs around her to join the con> 
tederacy against the British, and had marched to that place, 
whet'e a great and decisive b 4 |ttle was fouglft. Tulfi Bai w^ put 
to death her tro<if)s, because they suspected her of a design to 
treat with thft ICnglish. • I « 

% § 11&. •Malhdr K4o troops were about 20,000 in 

number, on the Bipra, a tribif^iry of the Choiubal. Sir J. ’Hislop. 
and Sir John Malcolm crossed the river, attticked the enemy's 
etrmig position, carried it; dispersed them, and gained arcomplete 
victory, December 21, 1817. At Mandeswar, January 6, 1818, a 
treaty between the young Malh^r U4o Holk4r and the Governor- 
General was signed. By this treaty he abandoned all authority 
over the Rajpdts, and placed biiuself ab^dutely under British 
protection, thus securing his territories and his dignity. Danlat 
K&o Sindia, overawed by tlie near af>proacli of Lord [lastings* 
army, remained quiet; and there is notning more of importance 
to record of him. * • 

. § 120. Of the three Pindari leaders, KharimM^dn surrendered 
to Sir J. l^alcolm in February 1818* Wnsu AJuhatnmafl gave 
himself up to Sindia, and subsequently poisoned hi<itself; and 
.Chitu only t^juiained. He was driven fr<im one plaee ai*othe^ 
his followers'^radunlly forsaking him, until he was devoured by a 
tiger in the jiUigles near Asirgarh. The fort of Asirgarh itself 
^as taken by General Doveton, April 9, 1819. 

• • ^ 121. The conc4<usioii of the riiulari war vias marked by a 
general arrangenient with the lesser chiefs whom the Mahrsittas^ 
had hitherto oppressed, bringing them under British protection.^ 
After the surrender of Baji liao, the Raja of Sat^ra was, with 

* great pomp, restored, and seated on the thwne by the British au¬ 
thorities. lie immediately issued a proclamatioti, trigkino over the 
government to tlie British Residen^. He complained bitterly of 
B^ji Uao, who among other thiiigs had given an order to the- 

jfmveruor of the fort of Wassota, where the Baja ar«d liis family 
were confined, to p^it* them alhto death, rather than allow them 
to fall into fJIte hands of the British. The B&ji's name was Bri^tAb 
Singh, thfn in his 27tlj year. The territory assigned to^’liim was 
the tract between «the»Warr.n and the Nira, from the base of 
the Syliadri naountains to Paiulharfiur?'"^ 

General Thomas Muuro reduced all the country to Sholapur, 
including Batlami. The Bombay Government conqiiered^he <3on- 
can. Raigarh^ the famous capital of Sivaji, the strongest fort in 
Uxe^ast, was toKen, May 7. The forts from Puna to Aumadnagar, 
and thc^e in tht«Ch4nddr range, were taken by Bldridge, 

'.j^^^>@%uiWVlcl>uweII, and Colonel Cunningham. Tlie whole country 
was now divided among various British officers, who gradually 
brought it into Order,; The Bhils of the mountains adjoining 
Kh4ndesh were reduced to submission by Sir John Malcolm,, 
From tliat time to this the progress of the Mshratta coui]^ ' 
bas been rapid and nuhrokim. * f 
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§ 1. Early Portuguese enterprise. § 2. The sea-route between Europe 
and India discovered by Yasco da Gama. § 8. Intern^ condition of 
India. § 4. Gama at Calicut. § 5. Expedition of Cabral. § 6 . Second 
expedition of Gama. § 7. Ei:^peditiun of Albu<|acrque. § 8. Alm^daif 
the ^rst Portugu^e Viceroy. § 9. Albuqucurque, the second Viceroy. 

§ 10. He largely exo^ds Portuguese power. § 11. Capture of Ormiu 
and Malaccf. § 12. Dismissal and death of Albuquerque.^ § 18. Cap> 
ture oh Digi. •§ 14. Siege of Diu. § 15. De Castro, ^ceroy. § 16» 
bumbination against the Portuguese. § 17. Decay of TPorwgueso power. 

§ 1. During the Middle Ages, European intercourse witlc 
India was inaicily carried on by the eiitecprise of the maritime 
^ nations inhabiting the shores of the Mediterranean ; and latterly 
chiefly by the Venetians and Genoese, who traded with the ports 
* of Syria and Egypt, whither Indian produce was brought through 
Persia or by the lied Sea. But during the fifteenth century the ‘ 
Portuguese became great navigators, encouraged by the enthu¬ 
siasm of Prince Henry, son of Kit^ John I. of Portugal, and 
grandson of John of Gauni, the English Duke of Lancaster. 
After the discovery of Madeira in A. D. 1420, and of the Capeyde 
Verd islands in A. D. 1460, the great* oWect the Portuguese 
najrigators had in. view was to complete the circdSt of Africa. 
This grand design they accomplished, and in doing ^ changed 
the whole fhoe of European afllairs. «> « 

§ 2. In 1486 BartholscaewoiDiaz, an experienqed and enter¬ 
prising navigator, passed the most southerly point of* Africa, 
naming^dt the Cape of Tempests; but King Jonn II., who had 
more comprehensive views, called it the Cape^f Good Hope. 
A new route of navigation to the East was thus discpvered. In 
1^7 Vasco (ds Gama was sent out by King Emm^vuel, the enlight¬ 
ened patron of sea-adventui'e. He passed the southern elltreu:-^. 
of the mighty continent, without encountering any storms nr dan- 

f ers; and skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot at 
lelinda, steeredlioldly across the Indian Ocean, mad cast anchor 
oS CaUcat, on the 11th of May 1498. Vasco da Gama now 
knew that his name would rank with that of Columbus; and hia 
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dis^very ^ftd the effect of entirely altering the route ,of the ' 

traffic between Eurg^e and India, abd of placing the trade 
entirely in the hands of the Portuguese. ” 

§, 3. JThe Emperor reigning in Dehli atsthat time wal Sikan^ 
dar, the »cond of the houseof Lodi. [Chap. 11., § 78]. A. D. 
1488—• , I • * • 

The JBqJimani, dynasty tbhn, ruling in the Dakhin was under 
\he weak Mahmdd II. fallingito pieces. [Chap. IV., § 10}. , 

The Bij^pur kingdo’m, established A. D. Jll89, by Yusuf Adil* 
Sh4h, possessed the Concan, between the Western Ghwts and the 
coast, from Goa to Bombay. [Chap. IV., § 12], 

Sojjith of Goa the country was under petty K^as. Tb% most 
considerable fif these was the Tamurin or Zamorin of Calicat. 
£Chajl. I., § 94]. 

B&bar was then engaged in his arduous l^truggles west of the 
Indus. [Chap. III., § 3]. 

§ 4. The llaja of Calicat was a llikdii. The port was open 
to merchants of every nation ; but tlia trade was in the hands of 
the Muhammadans (or Moors) from Arabia, Egynt, and the extern 
clbast of Africa. Muhammadanism hftd maoS great progress in 
Malabar o#ing to the efforts of the Arabian traders^ Of these 
‘converts the Mapillas {Moplas) are the descendaiyis.» The 
Muliammadih) traders, who trafficked in every great portof Indid^ 
Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals and bitter enemies 
^f the Portuguese; and often combined with their fellow Muham- 
^snadans in India. ^ f ^ 

l)a Gama landed with great pomp, and had an interview with^^ 
the H4j4, who received him with kindness ; which, however, was 
soon turned into suspicion by the artifices of the Moors. Finding* 

• his armament insumuieut, he returned to Portugal, where he 
arrived in August 1499. 

§ 5, The next expedition, under Almrez Cabral, saile^l in 
A. D. 1500. Cabral, in .sailing southward through the Atlantic, 
was carried too far towards the west; a fortunate ac^tidetit, for be 
tAbs discovered the fertile, finely-wooded coast of Brazil, which 
has ever suwie beentn the hands of Portuguese princes. Cajj^ral 
arrived a^alicat in September 1500. He was at first received with 
kindness, out jealousie^ soon arose. He captured a ship belong¬ 
ing to the Moors; wuo in revenge ^tacked the factory and massa¬ 
cred fifty of* the Portuguese. Cabral revenged himself bv 
burning the Moorish ships and bombarding the town; after which 
he withdrew to Cochin, a city second at that time to Calicat only. 
Here he was wbll received, as at Cannanor also. The UAjis of 
thesS places wgre at enmity with their nominal superior the 
Oabrjfl returned to Lisbon, July 31, ibol; where tbe 
elmy of his disasters excited stremg interest. 

§ 6. Vasco da Gama was soon at the head of a new expedi¬ 
tion, bent ou revenging the supposed wrongs of Cabral, and oA 
carrying things with a still lughec hand He tamished the 
itfi^e of his xmme by seizing a Moorish ship, and burning it with 
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'all its crevV. Anelioring otl' (Jalicat h© iieiuaiuled re<lr©ttA for tjb© 
injuries'sustained by Cabral; and when a^me delay occurred, 
collected fifty natives from dificrent captured ships, cut their 
throat^^ sending their- hands and feet on shore to the Zamoijin. 
After this the natives contrived to gel him into their pc^r ver, bet 
he escaped and set sail for Portug^. This expeditfon eeems to 
have been entirely fruitless. ^ r 

§ 7* . The next expedition, in lS04, was under the two brothers ‘ 
Alpliotigo and Franci^o Albuquercj[ue, and Saldanha. At this 

} )eriod the Zamorin. enraged at the countenance afforded to the 
oreig^ers oy the B^ja of Cochin, had attacked and driven him 
from his capital to the island of Vipecn,^ where he was respued 
by Al^ihouso Albuquerque. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange matters with the Zamorin, the AIbuquerqiies retiirned 
to Europe, leaving the fleet in the hand of Duarte Pacheco. The 
latter was a man of rare valour, a most able commander, and far- 
aighted politician. His gpeat exploit was the defence of Cochin, 
and the signal defeat of the cfortnidable armaments of the Zamo* 
rin. sooner In^d the AIbnqueniues departed than the Zamorin 
•again attacked Cocma with an overwhelming force. Pacheco took 
the command of the Coohiii forces, consisting of a few hundreds 
of uatiye sdldiers and 400 Portuguese. With these he defeated 
ai; army llif 50,000 men, trained by some Milanese deserters, and 
aided by a fleet of 160 vessels. Not one of the defenders fell. 
A second attack and a third were similarly repulsed, with great, 
slaughter; and Pacheco had at length the satisfaction of seeing, 
*\he Zam()rin*s armament return to Oalicat utterly defeated. Lope 
S<Hzrez soon supei'seded Pacheco, who bad si)ent his fortune in his 
•country’s service. Soarez took Crajtganor; but by bis over¬ 
bearing temper lie destroyed the prosp^ect of peace witli the 
2amorin, and returned to Europe. 

§ 8. FbancFsco Almbyda, the first Portuguese Viceroy of 
India^ was sent out in A. D. 1505. 

He received an embassy from Vijayanagar (or Navsing^ 
bringing splendid presents, and qfibring t^he liajfi's daughter in 
marriage to Prince John, son of King Clmmanudl. During 
Almbyda’g time a dreadful tragedy took place at Quilon (or 
jKia/fontJ, where a Portugitase factor interfered with the Moors, 
who retaliated by burning.^,church with thirteen men in it. This 
he avenged by burning their fleet. ' * 

This y^ar me Mamltik Sultan of Egypt, Khansii Ohori, fitted 
out a fleet to contest with the Portuguese the empire of the 
Arabian Sea; he was instigated by the Venetians, wlfb wera jealous 
of the monopoly of Indian productions now possesjied by PoAu- 
galf A terrible ‘naval battle was fought off Chaifl, wbiclwl»* afced ^- 
two days. The Egyptians were aided by the King of Gi^arfit,. 
Malimiid Bigara, wbo sent a fleet under a skilful admiral. 
Mahmud haq fitted out bis fleet originally to destroy pirates; 
but he now zealously aided tlie Sult&n. The Musalman fleet on 
tliis occasion gained on advantage. I'be death of Almeyda'a 
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befoic soA and the humanitj and courtesy of Aiaz, tlie*Oiijar&t 
admiral, fre especiallif to be noted in tnis affair. Youn« Lorenzo 
Almeyda' was wounded. 'I'he combined fleets of the I^usabn&ns 
ware c^verwhelmingly sup^iior to his owfl, and lii% ship had got 
ashore ;%et he made heroic efforts .to inahitain th^ ^ght till 
the advancing tide should $ffoat his ilAiip. He kept the whole 

^.aquitdaoiuof enemy at bliy,»aiid when his thigh was broken by 
a shot, caused himself to be*|^hed to the m^t, whence he bheered 
on his men, till he ‘ fell mortally wounded by a ball in the 
bitiast. Aiaz treated the survivors tenderly, and wrcTte a letter 
of condolence to Almeyda. 

Meanwhile (im liiOS) Alphonso Albuquerque ilanded 
tbe second time in India, bringing a commission to supersede 
Almeyda. 'Albuquerque is therefore tbg necoud Viceroy^, or 
Governor General oi Portuguese India. Almeyda, refusing to 
yield to him, sailed on an expedition to attack the Miisaluiin 
fleet, and to avengo the death of hi#8on. He attacked IMbiil 
on his way, and burnt the city, wfth the most dreadful and 
atrocious cruelty. He then saile<l to thg^ulf of Kalnb4y, 
where he met the combined fleets ofF*Diu. Hde was cninpletely 
successful,* but stained his victory with the Uood of his 
prisoners. Portugal remained supreme in the Aralitan* Gulf. 
On his return to Cochin, he was with difficulty persua<]ed to 
resign his office to Albuquerque, and set sail for Portugal. On 
^the way home, he landed on the African coast, and fell in a 

• mi(^erable scuffle wiUi a band of Hott.ntots.a Thus ignobly . 

perished (in 1509) the first Portuguese Viceroy. ^ 

, § 10. Albuquerque, his successor, from the first burned with* 

ambition to reduce all India«beneath the sway f)f Portugal, The 

* anarchy which prevailed throughout the land at the time favoured 

his design. The Muhammadan Empire north of tjie Narbaddah 
was in tiiat state of disorganization which soon after (1526) invited 
Babar to its conquest; and the Bnhmini Dakhin kingdom was in. 
course of dismemberment by ite Viueroys, • 

»‘!Albuquerque nearly-lost bis* life in an abortive attack on 
Calicat. HIb next ^oject was to seize Goa, which is situated 
on an isl^d on the west const, and then belonged to *Bi(japar. 
He took possession, of^it easily; but was soon driven out by 
Yusuf Adii Sliah in person. A secQiid attempt was successful after 
a pro^rfteted contest. He had thus got, whut he justly considered 
to be essential to Portuguese supremacy in tbe East, a Spacious 
harbour and a considerable city. He immediately sent embassies 
to tbe diffcrenl native courts, and received their envoys with 
gredt splendou^.^ He encouraged intermarriagiiss between hia. 

, ^gSkssra wd respectable native femlies; and endeavoured in every 
way to effect a permanent settlement in the country. 

§ 11. Ormuz, an Island which commands the enti*anoe to the 
P^ian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Alhuquepqtte on his way 
out. He now fitted out a splendid expetlition, which easily 
wrested it from its petty ruler, and this place soon became tiie- 
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c&itxe ^ the trade between Indi^ l*ersia, and Westerm 4eia.it A 
• splendid' city rose on this unkiviljng spbit, A. D. mlO, Aa 
expedition planned by ^hn against Aden failed. Havin'jg secared 
aitch an adoifrable ei&^oriuin as Orauz in the Arabian he 
now, with ,&r-'&eeing wisdom, resolved to establish a in the 
Eastern Archipelago, whCch should* command the tradd between 
India, China, and the vast islands of ^the Eastern seas. > Ha &ced. 
, .upon Mulaccay and ,not witiiout di'iliculty captuied it from its' 
Malay founders in 1511. Here too a splendid city speedily rose. 
He stroveF'here, as everywhere else, to join the natives ulindi 
Portuguese by the bond of a common interest, treating them as 
friende and equals. Albuquerque also •sent embassies to ISiaai^ 
Java, and Sumatra. 

§ 12. Eut AIhuqucyque was growing old ; and, strange to say, 
was superseded by Lope Soarez [see § 7], the third Portuguese 
Viceroy.' Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and with¬ 
out anything that mighC^have softened the blow, died broken- 
heart^. In a ship, near ^oa, he breathed his last, tranquil at 
length! as death dc^w near, and was buried on shore (A. D. 1515). 
A splendid monument sLill'attests his merits. He was violent in 
actme of hii actions ; yet his general administration led to such 
sidendkl vs.sults, and his personal qualities were of so high an 
oMer, that his countrymen unanimously style hiiw, the Great.” 

The Portuguese Empire, if so it can be called, was now at ita 
zenith of glory. A few additions were made a^rwards, and 
-during the reigns* of Emmanuel and his sop. John Ill. (1498^— 
'^557) they acquired many settlements, some of which still belong 
Jo Portugal. Their possessions were a few stations on the 
eastern coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, Diu in Gujar&t, Goa 
and S(une lesser places on the west coast of India, several settle¬ 
ments in Oeylo^*, a few inconsiderable .stations ou the Coromandel 
coast, Malacca on the Malayan peninsula, and some factories on 
the Malacca Islands. Their ^'possessions thus extended over 
12^000 miles ef coast. Over this immense aiea they had abo^t 
thirty factories in the most favourable positions. 

The circumstances under which Jbiu beca&e a Portu¬ 
guese cit> (1534) are remarkable. Bahidur Shah we^«i King of 
Gujarat from A. D. 1526r’ I'he troubles the times enabled 
the Viceroys of Oujturkt to* mavitain, in general, their indepen¬ 
dence (Chap. II., § 91); but Uum4yun (1531) made anexpte^ition 
against llahadiir, which was nearly successful. 'I'hen Hasseia 
was taken (1534). This was ibe time chosen by Nuno da Cunhl^ 
the Poriugn^e Viceroy, to attack Diu. The attack was unsuo- 
cefsful; but Babaddr entered into negotiations )^th the Poftu- 
guese, which resulted in their occupation of Diu and the aceotie a!:- 
of a fort. There was, however, much jealousy on both aides. 
BahAddr one d^ went on Board the ship where the Viceroy waa 
sick, or pretend^ to be so; and an inexplicable tumult arose, in 

which. Bahiddr was killed and many cabers, both nativei and ' 

_ 
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A^out jhe same time thej took Daman, These tni^ smaU 
places still remain under the power of Tortu<;al. • 

§ 14. Vhe year 1538 is memorable fo^ the sieg^e of Diit bj 
tho«U u^|rat forces, aided the Pasha of Di^yptf under Arders 
from his ^perior, ^plaiman tiie Magnificent, the Ottoman Sultais 
of Coustmtimople. Or^cia de Noronh» was now YiceVoy. But 
^ the bra Ye Silvgira must IJe jssoribed the glory of ther gallant 
aefence. The besiegers did t^ot desist from the attempt till •the . 
Portuguese, who had'fought with unparalleled determination, 
weijg reduced to 40 persons. • 

§ 15. In 1545, Juan De Castro, one of the most celebrated 
of tli 0 Portuguese Viceroys, arrived, and found the port of Diu 
hard pressed. He relieved it, took possession of the native city, 
and gave it up to indiscriminate plunder au^ massacre. He then 
made a triumphal entr^ into Goa, with the royal standard of the 
Gujarat king dragged m the dust. This great Viceroy was dis* 
interested, brave, and successful; but hitt cruelties tarnished his 


fame, and prepared the way for the downfall of the Poriuguesa 
power in India. In fact, Indian history of accomvs of 

expeditions in which the coast was ravaged,^^d villages burnt 
and pluudci*bd by the Portuguese. » , 

§ 16. In 1571, a combination was formed by Ali Adil* Sha|^ 
of Bijapur, Murtaza Nizam IShah of Abmadnagar, and the Zamo- 
to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was besieged by 
mighty host under Add Bliah, and Cbaul by another at the same 
•tinip under Murtaza. Uut the valour of the Portug<|Csc, and the skill 
oi their Viceroy, Luis de Ataidc, prevailed, and a ten months* ^ 

siege, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were repulsed. ^ 
The Portuguese seillcmeuth in India wore now divided into 
■three distinct Governments,—Ceylon, Goa, and Malacca. But the 
sure progress of decay was felt in all. , 

§ 17. From 1580 to 1640, Portugal was under the sway of 
Bpain; and daring that period thdi^h isolated acts of heroism 
were occasionally performed, the trade of Portugal declined, her 
ciAonies languished, and*her mo^time sceptre gradually passed 
iniA) the hai^ of the ]>utch. We find the degenerate successors 
of Albuqimrque trembling before Sivaji in 166*2, paying tribute 
to the Mahraitas, although at times valiantly opposing them, and, 
alns, surpassing them in barbarity. • 

In 1789 [see Chap. Y, § 31], the Mahruttas took Bassein after 
a terrible siege. This was a great triumph to that rising j^wer. 

Sad is the retwrd of the wresting from Portugal of her eastern 
possessions one o^y one. In 1607, the Moluccas were seized by the 
Dutofi. In 162^^Persia seized upon Ormuz; axt^ theImAin<i^ 
bL*'Scat gradually stripped them of most of their possessions cm 
the east coast of Africa, In 1640, Malacca was occupied by the 
Dutch; and in 1656, they were driven from Ceylon by the same 
inde&t^able enemy. The present possessions of wrtugol in 
India are (?oa, Dniziln, and D««, with a population 01 abont 
500,000. [See Inti'oduction, § 14]. 
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EUBOPEAN .EAST IIJDIA COMPANIES 

TO A. D. 1744. ^ 


PART I. THE HUTCH AND DANISH SETTLEMENTS. 

I 

' § 1. Early European enlorprise. § 2. llie Dutch East India Com- 
pany. § 8. The Danes in India. 

§ 1. In ancient times c^ach empire ns it rose, aimed at th'e 
conquest ctf India as its crowning triiimpii. In the thiddle ages, 
^he trMleo witii India raised the imperial republics of Venice * 
and Genoa to a surprising pitch of greatness, la modern times, 
the maritime powers of Europe have vied with one another in . 
their efSirts to obtain a monopoly of the eastern trade. Thq 
^desire to find a T^estern route to India led Columbus to the , 
'^coVery of America. The determination to find a route by sea 
,.to India led to those expeditions which, in A. D. 1498, were, as 
we have seen, crowned with success when Vasco da Gama land¬ 
ed at CaUcat. The Portuguese showed Europe the way to the ' 
East. The repord of their sdccesses and failures we have given 
fn;j§^ap. VJ. They strove in vain to maintain an exclusive right 
to the navigation of the Ef&tern seas. Their monoiioly was 
soon broken*. They were followed in succession by the U^tch. 
(A. D. Ij69^, by the %iglish (A« D. 1,^0^^, by the French (A. ll,. 
1^8^, anil by the Danes (A. JD. 1616J. ^Tlie Da^ch had no-; 
simnet* freed ihemselves from the tyranny of Spain (l/>09) than 
they turned their attenti;;n to the eastern trade. 'I'hey endea¬ 
voured, first of all, to find a^Aorthern route by sea to India and 
China. This failing, they sent out four ships under a man ^called 
Boutm^ who had obtained some knowledge of tlie east 
1594)J The destination of tlieseand of several succeeding 
expeditions was the Eastern Archipelago, where they carried, 
op a thriving tirade in spices. They soon , began f,to try to fiup- 
phmt the Portuguese, and easily expelled them mom th^fMolu^^ 
cas. This led to open war between the two'nations; and in 1605- 
the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from Amboyna and TIdor, 
and fully established their supremacy in the eastern seas. 

I 9. In 1656, the Dutch drove their .rivals from Ceylon, where- 
they themselves established large and prosperous factories, ^ey . 
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At Ifliiglli fi^nde<l the Colony of Batavia, on the north-wesl coast 
of Java, inich is sltlUflic capital of the^utch setUementf in the 
Bast. ln|[ 640, they drove the Portuguese 5'om Malacca; and now 
their oh^rivals in the easte^ seas and isltftids were the Br^lish.: 
They verwsoon lost their suprema^. Their chief settlements 
in India wereiat N ^apotam {'taken fron* Portugal, 1660^, Sadras, 
BimlipoM^. liiOAB have all Mien into the 
of the British. fl783".J ^ 

§ 3. H'he Governihent of^enmark haa>only held two settle- 
mei|ts in India, at Tranquebar (bought from the Kaj» of Tan- 
jor, A. D. 1616) and at Serampor or Srihumpur on the Hug^. 
ThesA were sold to the English in A. D. 1645. ^ 


PART II. THE EARLY ENGLJpH IN INDIA. 

§ 4. Early EngUah expeditions. § 5. The English East^India ^m- 
pPhy. § 6. Hawkins and Middleton. § 7. 6ir iTnMSas Roe. § 8. Mr, 
Boughton. §*9. Madras founded. § 10. Siege of Surat. § 11. Bombay 
• obtained from the Purtuguese. § 12. The English in Bengallf ^ 1^. The 
Presidencies. § 14«Farther progress hi Bengal. * 

- § 4. The example of the Portuguese and Dutch was not 
Jost, upon the Eitglinh. One of the first Englishmen who 
visited India, was a man of tlie name of Stevens, who went to 
%^Goa. The narnitive of his travels excited immense interest in 
«— England. Then came the travels of Storey, Newberry, Leedes, 
and Fitch. They carried a letter from Queen Elizabeth to 
Akbar. ^ 

§ 5. Accordingly, in A. D. 1600, the most extraordiimny 
chartered body that was ever foAned, the British East-Indm 
Company, was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. At the tiiue 
m^great enthusiasm was«hown. '{^he second Company was formed 
in A. D. 16A6; and tlfe two were united by King William IIlw 
§ 6. Meanwhile an expedition under Captain Mawkiu^ 
arrived in piirut in l^OS,, with letters to Jahangir from James I., 
and from the East India Compn|^y. Hawkins delivered his 
letters iif persoli^ was honourably received, and remained at Agrah 
for three years. Sir H. Middleton arrived at ^drat ill l609. 
Here die CJornpany’s first factory was established in 16j|. 

Jahangir, in tfie year of his marriage with Nur^Jahan, gave 
permission to tl)^ Etiglish to establish four factories in his dom^ 
nijins, lyiis farmlm was signed in 

^ §7* The .embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (in 1615) was of more 
uu{»ortance. lie was received with great kindness, aud'liad 
ample opportunities of seeing the Emperor’s court and capital. 
General permission to trade throughout the empire was now 
granted. 
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New^ l>eUli was tlif'n in conrHe of erection, ami ttie 
6ceiit bvildinga were beheld bj'tUe Engllsb'viaitors in lielr ibtm- 
•6a|ioii and growth. [Cliap. III., § 62.]. In 1616, theCo^panj had 
ftctot^es at Siira-L GuliSat, and MasiiUnatam. They had i Uio many 
settlements ih^^Ei^tem' Arc}iipelago,‘The1iid>ng one M Ba.ntani 
in Java; and to this thedndian settlements were suhormnatei 
§ 8. The year 162 4 is rendeyred remarkable by the <Qonoes-|, 

, sion to the Company of^bhe power tj/punish their servants, even 
capitally. The^ ha^.'- thus become rulers.' This is looked u{Km 
as an era ra their history. This year permission was given to iithe 
Etngluih to trade with Bengal, but they were restricted to the 
<ine port of Pippli near Midnapur. 

Daring the mgn of Shah Jahan (in 1636), Mr. Boii |p lto. an 
English Surgeon, was sent, according to the Emperor's request, 
to attend his sick (daughter; and succeeding in curing her, he 
■obtained from the Emperor's gratitude extensive privileges for 
Iiis countrymen. 

§ 9. In 1 689. Fort St?* George, or Madras, was founded by 
Mr. 'Francis . The Coromandd. coast was, in fact, fouqd 
«aore convCftient fo^r the phrehase of “ piece goods,” muslins from 
Dacca, and cotton goods from the Dakhiti. Madras ^ss 6>rt!fied 
ait the<. ccLmmcnd of Charles I. He blamed the Company for 
neglecting to establish fortified factories^ where the king's ««&- 
Jects could reside with safety” ' • 

In XMSZt Madras was made a sraarate Presidency. , 

In 1661, Changes II. issued a new Charter 
§ 10. The military reputation of the English was extended 
l>y the defence of Siirat by Sir G. Oxenden (Governor of Bombay . 
^665-7), when attacked by Siva^i in '1664. [Chap. V., § 10]. All 
6ed but the English. They resisted the invader, and protected' 
the inhabitant^. Aurangzeb testified his admiration and gra¬ 
titude £1667] oy remitting certain duties and charges payable 
by them to the imperial treasti^y. 

§ 11. Iu<1668, Bombay, which had been given as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, the queen of Charles II., w»*s 
made over to the Company, and made tile chief Fiesidency in 
India. It was made chief seat of British Government 
in 16§ , 3 . As early as 1664 they traded wi$h Malabar, and in 
1708 obtained a grant of Te^icheri. It was in that the 
^ texk trade” was first heard of. 

I 12.^ In 1^6, the villages of Chattanatti, Calcutta, and 
Govindpur wer^urchased from Azam, grandson of Aurangzeb. 
A, fort was ordered to be built, and called Fort Williani in 
honour of Ring William III. The History of Calcutta to '1756 
ia little else than a record of the effiirts of the ISritish npftrchautg 
to resist the exactions of the Nawab of Mursbidabad. In UJA 
Sk deputation was sent to the Emperor Farrukh Biyer to secure 
4t greater degree protection from the native powers [see 
<^ap. III., § 119]. They were successful, and Calcutta was ^ere- 
>npba deidared a separate Presidency. 
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§^13. vhe use of tbe term Presidency requires explimatiou. 
The estaMishmeut at'each principal seat of trade conlistsMi of 
* mmiluuitC senior and junior, vrho conducted the trade;, fetors, 
whoord«»d goods, inspected them, and d^spatcfadh them; and 
writers, who were >)ie clerks and book-keepers. A writer after 
five years bhcame a factor, after tlu^ years more a senior 
^erohait.* Froth these la|t «the Members of Council were 
chosen, and one of them was selected as President of the :&cd>ry. * 
§ 14. The Nawab of Bengal, Jafar Khdb, died in 1725, and 
wai^ succeeded by bis son Shuja-ud-din Khan. One of lug 
Vmaras was the adventurer Alivardi Khan. In 1 74% the 
Malifbttas attacked Bengfll, demanding Chauth, It was then the 
Mahr§tta ditch was dug to afiord protection against a repetition 
of tbe attack. For the further History of the British SettlementB 
in Bengal, see Chap. IX. 


_e 

PART III. THE FRENCH JNINDT.^ • 

§ 16. Caron and tbe French East India Company. § 16. Pondicherry 
* founded by Mania. § 17. Attacked by the Dutch, f ISjrClfanderf 
nagor and Malid* taken. § 19. Dupleix in Chandernagar. § 20. 
^^^uinas. § 21. Chanda Saheb. § 22. K4rikal talcen. § 28. The 
Mahrattas. § 24. Dupleix Governor-General. § 25. La Bourdonnais. 
•§ 28. Summary of affair? in the Dakhin. * 

^ § 15. Various French East India Companies were formed and • 

* ^expeditions made by that n*ition, from A. D. 1604. But the 
'celebrated CplJ^ext has the merit of establishing the Company on 
a firm footing, in 1664; Louis XIV. declaring ehat trade to 
India was not beneath the dignity of a noble. This company Was 
dissolved in 1769. Their first settlement in India was at Bdrat, 
wlwre both tbe English and the Hutch had flourishing factories. 
Tlie leader was Frane^u# Caron. • 

§ 16. I!P1674 they bought a piece of land from the B0a|(fur 
Government, on which they erected the city called novf Pondi¬ 
cherry (Puthu-ckerif) ^Trangois Martin, an honoured name in 
French JHistorw, was its founderj* His first great danger waa- 
from Sivfiii, who during his great expedition to the Carnatic • 
threatened Pondicherry, but was conciliated by the judicioua 
measures of thw French Governor. 

§ 17. His next enemies were the Dutch, who in 1693 attacked 
and took the tolm. In connection with this, thei reply of H&ia 
[Ch%>. V.] to the Dutch, who offered to bu^ PoudichevrTt 
deserves to be rem^bered. ^ The French,^ said he, ^ fairly 
purchased it, and paid a valuable consideration for it and 
all the money in the world would never tempt me to dislodge 
them*” But pbcar liam Ilaj was soon cooped up in 
and the Mughuls received Dutch bribe, and aided tihmt 
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in tiie^ attack. In 16^7, tbe peace of Rjswick ei^ed. 
FoiuHcKerry was restored, and Martin %’etumed in triumph, 
to enjarge and fortify it, and to raise it by skilful p<^icy, good ^ 
govemment, and fair'dealing, to tharamk of a great dfunmefcial 
city. Jle was an able man, and a magnanimoua and dv interested 
patriot. Mr. Thomas Pitt, grandfather ef the Earl of^'Chatham, 
was then Governor of Madras. fl6^8—1700].- * ' 

• $ lb. In 1688, tlie French obtained from Aurangzeb a settle- 
ment at ChandernagSr on the Hugli. In 1725, Mane was added 
to the French possessions. It was taken chieiW by the da^ng 
and ingenuity of a young French naval oiEcer, Bertrand Franqois 
Jdahhde la Bourdonnau. 

§ 19. In 1731, Joseph Fran 9 oi 8 Dupleix was appointed 
Director of Chandernagar, which he raised from a welUnigh 
deserted port to a dourishing emporium. He also amassed by 
trade, then permitted to the company’s servants, a vast fortune. 
There he remained till 1/41. 

§ 20. Meanwhile in the Isle of France and in Bourbon, a 
l^reti^ colony had Vicn founded. 'I'he French governor of these 
islands, M. Dumas, in 1735, became Govemor-Oei^eral of the 
French poosessions in India, which position he filled till succeed¬ 
ed by Dhpleix in 1741. Dumas was worthy of his predecessor 
Martin, in his time began that system of inthrference with the 
adairs of the Hindu princes which has led to such mighty''*^ 
results. 

^ In 1710, Sa’adat-ullah Khan was appointed Nawab of the Car-* 
natic. [Chap. 111., § 130]. lie was the first who attempted to 

• make the ofliee hereditary. In 1733, he died at his capital Vellor,'^'* 
and his nephew Dust Ali succeeded'liim. He relied greatly on the 
French, as the only European nation whose position at that time 
commanded nespect. By his influeiu'e the right of coining was 
conceded to the French by Muhammad SShah, the Emperor of 
Dehli. (1719—1748). 

Meanwhile it must be remembered that Nizam-ul-Mulk ^as 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, and B^gi Uao thf^^ great Peshwa of tHe 
Mahrattas. ^ 

§ 21.'* The most pro^iinent person in the Camc-tic, how¬ 
ever, at that time was a sou-in-law ol Dcst AH, whose name was 
ChandA Saheb, who assumed the position of a.free lance, and 
who was etUbusiastically devoted to the French, by whom he 
was always supported. In 1736, Chanda Saheb made himself 
master of Trichinapalli by treachery. The B.^a of that place 
died without heirs, and a dispute arising, the widow applied to 
D^t Ali, Nawab of Arcot, for assistance. cHe sent Chanda 
Saheb, who entered the city, after taking an oath fb defetai 
the BAni; but immediately imprisoned lier, and assumed the 
government. In the very choultry where he swore the false 
oath, he was murdered sixteen years after I 

§ 22. Another afifair in which Cliaii^da Saheb was coucertied^ 
led to important results for the French. The kingdom of Tan- 
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jor he^ by a relative of the grea^ Sivaji, wbo wal about 
tbia time ^[lispossessed* by a cousin. Th^e expelled kinj offered 
Pomas £ie town of fiarikal and some* adjoining vtQag^s as 
the^prioeuof his restoration^! kieanwhile^howevef, he regiiined 
his king^m witi^put French aid. Dumns was disappointed. 
Chanda ^heb however* step [>ed in, odhred Dumas to conquer 
^e coissted villages from ^huji with whom he was at war, 
and to make them oyer to French. Tin's he did; and from * • 
that date (1739), Karikal and the neighbouring villages have 
bel&nged to France. 

§ Metinwhile the Mahrnttns, jealous of these Muhamma¬ 
dan Itonquests, advanced*with *a large array into the Carnatic, 
under, Raghuji Bhonsld [Chap. V., § 33] and Mordri Kao. Dost 
AH met them near Ambdr,* at the Ihiunilclieri pass (about 
120 miles north-west of Madras), but was there defeated and 
slain (1740). I'he widow of Dost AH and the wife and son 
of Chanda Saheb found a refuge in Ponfiicherry, 

'J’he Mahriittas made an agreemeiil with Safdar AH, by which 
h©. was recognized as Nawab of Arcpt, n large tribute^ 

and assistii^ the Mahrattas to expel his ainl)itious brother-in- 
law, Chan<1a Saheb, from Trichinapaili. M. Dumas nf>w showed 
his firumess and ability. Tlireateiicd by RaghujiVitlf d^struc*- 
tion, if he did iibt consent to surrender the fugitives, ho replied 
"'cliat “ all the French in India would die first.” Mean while 
be put Pondicherry into' a state of preparation for a siege. 
eSafdar AH and Chanda Saheb met in Poiidbhherry, whence 
the former departed to Arcot, where be was soon assassi- 
^nated, and t'handa Saheb .to Trichinapaili, where his well-* 

* merited punishment was t<f overtsike him. The Mahrattas 
'lost no time in investing Trichinapaili, took Chanda Saheb 
prisoner (March 1741), and conveyed him to «Satam, where 
he languished seven years in }^ison. Tiiere he formed a 
romantic friendship with Muzaftar Jang [(’hap. VIII., § IS], 
greynalson of Nizam-uI-Mulk. They were both destiiil&d to play au 
irdportaut p.‘U*t in the |tAiggles bttween the French and English, 
to have a tdrSporary triumph, and to perish. Uaghuji still threaten¬ 
ed Pondicherry ,* but awed by the firm attitude of M.* Dumas, 
and bi'ibed by a prvseivt of French liqueurs, eventually left him 
unmolested. ^J.'his brave resistilflkce to the Mahrattas was 
M. Diufias' last net ; and amid the praises of all Sou^i India, 
with the thanks of the awed Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Saraar AH, 
and of the emperor hitnsolfi who even conferred on him the title- 
of Naw4b, he resigned his office to M. Dupleix. 

§ 24. Dupleii( immediately assumed the stato of a NawAb,. 
proceedt?^ to Chanderuagar for installation, and used every 
efrort to strengthen his position. The war of the Austiiaiv 
Succession now broke out in Europe, lasting from 1740 to the 


* AmHr is 50 miles west of Arcot, and 80 miles south of Damab- 
cberL , 
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peace if Aix-la*Chapell^ in 1748. This war had^een ^>Qg 
expected, and Dimleix had prepared to 'strike the libw which) 
should e^pel the English for ever from India. He hsli ^ready * 
conoeVed the*4dea of founding a Frmch^JSmpire in iiwani • 

§ 25.^ Meanwhile a worthy coadjutor or ,Dupleix,Fwho waa 
afterwards to become Ms rival and enemy, was rhady to join 
him at this eventful period. Thi# was La Bourdonn^s. Mr/i' 
Morse*'was then Crovernor of Madras (1744—1749); and a 
squadron of English oships was cruising in the Indian seas, with 
the design'^of rmning the French trade. La Bourdounais wat' at 
that time Governor of the Isle of f'rance (or Mauritius), and of 
Bourbon; which, by his skill, energy, and indomitable ]:ferse- 
verance, he had brought into a most satisfactory state. By the 
most wonderful efiort^hc contrived to equip and man a squad¬ 
ron of ships ; and in spite of opposition at home, and tempests 
at sea, he arrived off Nagapatam in 1746, and engaged the 
English squadron, which lihaccountably avoided a general engage¬ 
ment, and put into Trinconftilee. 

§ £6. I^dras^wa*!! thus left exposed (July 1746). A French 
fleet was triumphant in ^ the Madras seas. Duple^x and La 
Bourdonnais in Pondicherry, and Governor Morse in Madras, 
a^e the aiotagcfnists. The struggle (which lasted fifteen years) 
must be detailed in the next chapter. ^ 

It is necessary here to glance at the history of the Dakhin 
and the Carnatic, from 1741 to 1746. In 1742, Safdar Al* 
was assasBiaatec^ by his brother-in-law, *Murtaza AU. His ■ 
'family and treasures were now put under the care of the English. 
^His son succeeded; but, as he was an infant, all was anarchy in the 
province; and he too was assassiiiftted in 1743. Now Nizkm- 
ul-Mulk, Viceroy or Sdbahdar of the Dakhin in name, but really 
independent, tliought it time to come and claim arrears of 
tribute long due. After reducing all to order, he left Anwar- 
ud-dib, a veteran officer, to guard the infant Hawab (1743), 
who was assaasinated the same year. Anwar*ud-dfn was now 
appointed Nawab ; and the firstftuse he tba^de of his power was 
to shield the French from the attacks of the EnglisfiV But the 
time soon came, as we sh^ see, when the English needed the 
friendly intervention of the Nawab «)nt'their own behalf. 
Chanda Saheb, it will be reme&.'bered, was still in,bis Mahratta 
prison, chafing at the thought that the prize he had coveted so 
eagerly, liad been grasped by another, while he was a powerless- 
captive. * r' 
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THE RIVALRIES AND WARS OF,THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH EAST 
"• INDIA COMPANIES. 


O 


FROM A. D. 1746, TO THE SURRENDER OP PONDI¬ 
CHERRY TO THE ENOpffeH, A.D. 1761. 

. . ^ kJf ^ 

j 

PART I. t6 the peace OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. A. Dj 1746—1748. 

• j ■» 

1. Dupleix aniPLa Bourdonnais. § 2. Madras captured by the Frencli. 
$ 3. End of La Bourdonnais. § 4. Defeat of Anwar-ud-dhi. § 6. Para- 
•/lis, Governor of Madras. § 6, Defence of Cuddalor. § 7. Sie^ of 
‘ Pondicherry. § 8. Triuihph of Dupleix. § 9. State o^ India in 1748. 

" § 1. The period from 1744 to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle waa^ 

an eventful one for India. The two greatest nations of Europe 
are seen beginning to struggle upon Indian ground for supremacy. 

lia Bourdonnais, after the departure of the English deet, landed 
m Pondicherry, where he and Dupleix met (8th July 1746). 
His words were:—“ We ought to regard one another as equally 
interested in the progress of events, and io work* in concert. 
For my par^ Sir, I dc^vdie myseltf to you beforehand, and swear 
‘to you a penect confidence.” Yet the disunion of these two,» at 
last, ruin^ their cause. With it we may contrast the *^nerou8 
conduct of Lawrence atod Clive. It must be noted that Dupleix 
was a genius, a man of lofty and diivalrpus mind, a great states¬ 
man, 4i^l of the most biiliiant conceptions, but no warrior; 
while La Bourdonnais was a soldier, ardent and rmpetifbus, but 
not possessed «f the transcendent abilities of' Dupleix. The 
latt^ too in India was supreme, though at sea the former was 
independent, t ^ 

§ 2. ^fter some delays, by no means creditable to La Boor- 
donnais, Dlfipleix prevailed upon him to advance to attack 
Madras. Governor Morse in vain prayed Anwar-ud-dCn, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, to interfere, as he had formally done in 
behalf of the French. He had the mortification too to hear that 
the English fleet had actually sail^ for Bengal. Iia Bourdonnais 
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bad 4,0^0 men, of whom 400 were sepoys, 400 Africaim and \he 
remaindt r Europeans. The English* garris'dh conBisted|bf SOO or 
400^mCT,^and the fortifications were of the slightest dswnption. ' 
On^Sfst September 1746, Governor; Morse was con^lledi* to 
capitulate. The whole of the English were be prisoners of 
war ; while the town ana all in it with ats dependencies were 
made over to the French. Gonditi|^ns of ransom wcre> to be^ 
•set^bd afterwards. The French did oot lo8,e a man in the siege; 
the English only five. < 

§ 3. L& Bourdonnais, infiuenced by a bribe of 100,000 pagodas, 
agreed to allow the English to ransom the city for 4 lakhs and 
40,000(yupeeB. To this Dupleix refused his consent. His wish 
was to drive the English out of India; and, if the conquest of 
Madras had been followed up, this could have been effected. A 
storm meanwhile coming on, shattered the French fleet; and La 
Bourdonnais, hastily signing the treaty, sailed away (29th October), 
having spent about four mohtbs on the Indian coast, lie thus threw 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the enemies of Lis 
country, and of gaining' for himself undying fame, lie returned 
"to France, and was tmrown into the Bastille, where hg remained 
three years Though acquitted, he died of a broken heart in 
1^53. We may lament his fate; but it was hiirdly undeserved. 

§ 4. Anwar-ud-dm had been no unconcerned spectator 
■of the capture of Madras. J ealous of French aggrandizement^ 
though inclined to favour them, he sent a messenger to Diipleut 
commanding the French to desist, and threatening to interfere 
with an armed force. Dupleix unhesitatingly replied that he was 
^only besieging it for the Nawab, to whom he would surrender it** 
when taken. But when five week's had passed, and the French 
flag still floated over the ramparts of Fort St. George, Anwar 
sent an army ,^to enforce his claims. Dupleix determined not to 
surrender it till he had destroyed the fort, and gave orders to the 
French officer in command to hold his ground against the Na* 
wab's army. The result was a battle. M. Pai*adi|j by no meisns 
the least of the remarkable Freuishmen wLq msHhguisbed theih* 
-sekes in India, with 230 Europeans and 700 nativcfs^poys, put 
to utter lout the Nawab’s ^my of ten thousand men, lender bis 
son Maphuz Khan. This action made Dupleix for a time the 
INawab’s master. a. ^ 

§ 5. Dupleix now nlterly disavowed the treaty madle^y La 
BonrdorCiais; and appointed Paradis Governor of Madras. The 
English j^isoners wei e sent to Pondicherry, i^ome escaped to 
Fort St. David, a fortified town twelve miles south of Pondiul^^rry, 
Lpuglit by the English in 1691, and now becotpo the chief place 
cn the Coromandel Coast occupied by the Bntish. The next 
thing of course was for the French to attacl|( Fort 8t* 
David. The attack failed, and was not resumed when the 
opportunity presented itself. Meanwhile, Admiral Griffin ap¬ 
peared on the coast, threatening Pondicherry; and the English 
-were saved. 
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§^6. Da pleix managed^ in the interval, to taake peS^e with 
the Naw;&¥; whose astistaiice did not, however, materials benefit 
him; anwwho, when the French cause teemed to be desperate, 
did^not J^pitnte to forsake their alliance foe that of the *!Eftglis!h» 
We cann% give the details of the defence of Guddalor, attacked 
bj Dnplvx t in wtiich .the skill of thei veteran BtongeC- 

who Jiad recentW strived to commamf the English 
TOTces in India, was conspicuous. • » 

§ 7. Two miles from PSndicheny is ,a small place called ” 
Armnkiipam. Tliis place, fortified by the skill of Paradis, and 
defended by Law, was attacked by the English; who were at first 
repulsed, and Lawrence, was taken prisoner. In the end, the 
French were compelled to abandon it and retire to Pondfcherry.. 


wonderful qualities of Dnplcix enabled him for five weeks to 
baffle every effort of the English leailftr, who was inexperienced 
in^ military operations. PsussHa. felin the sie^^ On 
Dupleix all df‘pended: glorious and stlbcessfut was his defence. 

It was were that young Clive first gave indications of that 
wonderful military genius, to which Ilritish Ii»d& #>wes ^ 
much. • 

*§ 8. Dupleix had saved for the time his country's cause, and 
far and wide did he cause the note of triumph io be sounded; 
^bu^ the news of ti^j peace of Aix-la>Chape]4e soon arrived. 

Madras was to be restored to its English masters. All thinga 
^were to revert to the position in which they, were before 
the breaking out f>f tlie w^r. Bitter was the mortification of* 
«Dui)leix; but his genius soon devised other methods for carrying 
out his cherished plan of expelling the hated English, and found* 
ing a French empire in India. 

§ 9. Let us now take a survey tf the state of affiiirs in Indiiv 
(in.I748), at the time of the peace of Aix-Ia-CIiapeUe. 

•* (1). The 12tJi Mugful Emperor Muhammad Shdk^ 

the last possessec?even the semblance of power, died in April 
1748 Chap. III,§ 138]. The puppet emperor, who suc¬ 
ceeded hfin, was the^victim of the Maurattas and of his Viceroy. 
From this time there nb-s no real qpiperor of Dehli. 

« (2). * SdhUf the grandson of Sivaji, died also in 1743 
[see Chap. V., § 85]; and nnder the third Peshwa, Baidji Rao, 
now really supreme, the Mahratta power was attaining its greatest 
extent of domifflon. 

V (4). ]^zdm*vl-mulk died in June 1748, aged 104 years 
seeCbai>. 111., 8 134]. The dignity of Viceroy/or Subahdarbf 


The dignity of Viceroy, or SubahdarbT 






of the empire may ndw be considered to have been finally rest 
from it. a 

. Vfe. shall see that the struggles for the auccmmioii between 
sofi^ed to the most momentoits results. 
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(5^. Chandi/i Sakub was liberated the snnyel^ear ; 
came ^wn to wrest, if l)ye cotild, the Nnw^bship of JIrcot from* 
Anwar*r.d-dui. , . a •= 

^ ’(6). Bo^rdmnais was in the Basdlle. H ^Pu^Zeiav 
baffled and disappointed, but, in the Seyes of all the natijlc powers, 
covered' with glory, was di^vising new schemes ^r thq a|||grandize- 
ment of France. ^ ^ ,, 

. (7), Clive was an ensignif (Born in 1725 ; came to/ 
ln<%E^ 1743). The Bnglish, taught by the example of the French, 
were begi^ing to train sepoys. Warren Hastings, the future 
Gevemor-Qeneral (born 1732), came to India in 1750. The 
veteran Major Lawrence (Governor Madras in 1749) sailed 
for England in 1750; to return (in 1752), and with the young 
hero, C^ive, to do ^eat things. ^ 

(8) . In Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, Alivardi Khan had 
made good his position ; and was ruling with a degree of tideut 
and justice that reconciled the people to his usurpation. 

(9) . Oudh was iiv the power of 8a*adat Khan's nephew 

St^dar Jang [Chap. 111., § 130], who was independent, though he 
cond&cended to call 1'iimsclf Vazfr of the Empire. “ i 

(10) . In Uohilkhand the Afghans had becoitie virtually 
indepepd^t^ ^ 

« 01)* 1” Mysor, Haidar-was now a rjsing chief. Hia 

son Tippd was born in 1750 [Chap. XII., § 11]. 


PART 11. FROM THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE TO THE 
« DIiFENCE of ARCOT. D. 1740—1751, 

§ 10. English Interference in Tanjor. § 11. Disputes in the Dakhin.. 
§ 12. Second BatSle of Ambiir, and Triumph of the French Party. § 13* 
Mulianunad All asks for English Ir^lp. § 14. Defeat of Muhammad All. 
§ 15. Storming^ of Ginjf. § 10. Morder of Ndsir Jang. § 17. Dupleix 
triumphant. § 18. Murder of Muzaffar Jang, ..and accession of Saldfict 
Jong. § 19. Position of the French iti’l751. ^ ^ 

§ 10. in 1748, Sahuji, ex-raja of Tanjor, who had bfeen dis-^ 
possessed by Fratab Singh (pis illegitiif/ate brother), applied 
to the English to restore him to his rightful po^essiocs. He 
'Offered, ss the price of their assistance, Devikottah (tilt the* 
’ mouth of the Coleroon) and the surrounding territory. The^ 
consented, and despatched a body of troops to Restore Sihi^i. 
It was found that the people were adverse to hia return; <bat, 
after an unsuccessful attempt, the English, notwmistandi^, seat 
‘ M%jor Lawrence to storm Devikottiui. This he effected'; bat 
Fratab Singh now came forward, offered to confirm the captore 
in the possession of the ftrt and territory, and to give a pension 
the ex'‘r4je, ^bo retired to Madras. The EnglisK thua led 
ime way in the adoption of that policy of interfering infSw 
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disputes nf Saffve prince^^ which Dupleix ^afterwards adopj^d on 
^uch a gij^Mic scale. ^ , j 

§ 11. the death of Nizain<-ul-Mulk, the succession^to^ the 
Subifhda^s^p of the Dakhiil fell right,fuiij, ^according to his 
grandfathers ^ill, t^vMazaffar Jang. But Nasir Jang, the second 
son, who had already rebelled against his'father, seized the trea- 
jrfJjres, gained over the arvny!i ahd proclaimed himself Viceroy. 
The dispossessed Muzaflar repaired to Satara to seek Mahrana 
aidmet there Clianda Saheb, who was still in prison; and 
the ivro wrote to Pupleix, under whose protection Chanda’s wife 
and family were living in Pondicherry. 

§ l3. Dupleix promptly negotiated Chanda Saheb’s release, 
paid th-3 ransom, and sent an army towards Ambur, where Anwar- 
ud-dfn (now in his 107th year), at the head of 20,000 troops, 
was posted. There the French were joined by the released 
Chanda with 6,000 troops, and by Muz;^fTar Jang with 30,000. 
Their plan was to defeat and dethrone,. Anwar-ud-dfn, and seat 
Chanda Salieb on the throne of Arcot; mid then, with the com¬ 
bined forces of the Carnatic and the French, to oppose l^sir 
Jang, and place Muzaflar on the throne of the Dakliin. 'I’he 
.plan was successful. The French leader, M. D’Aj.!bteuil« was 
murdered; but hjs place was taken by Bnssy; AnwaF-ud-dii» 
apil his eldest son were killed fighting gallantly, and the whole 
of his camp, artillery, and stores, fell into the hands of Chanda 
Stheb, who took possession of Arcot the next day, Muzaftir 
rian^ now prochiinunl'himself Viceroy of the D/rkhin; and ap¬ 
pointed Chanda Salieb, Nnwab of the Carnatic. Both then re- 
jffhired to Pondicherry to offer their thanks to Dupleix, accom¬ 
panied with the substantial of eighty-one villages around 
Pondicherry. Eight days were spent in magnificent festivities^ in 
which the tokens of French wealth and power were ^ostentatious- 
ly exhibited to tlie princely victors,» 

§ 13. The younger son of An war-ud-dfn, Muhammad Alf, 
hatk^caped and fled to Trichitiapalli. T’he question is a difficult 
one, wheilmy he or Qhanda Sa^eb was the rightful Hawab. 
Muhammaa All sought help from the English Governor, Mr. 
Floyer, wl»> hesitated to engage in so momentous a conflict. The 
conquest of TrichinipiJli and the capture of Muhammad AK 
would h%ve ensured Chanda SahelTs final triumph; but he de¬ 
layed ; and at length, with Muzafiar Jang and lus French aUies, he 
was compelled to retreat. There was disaffection among tlie 
Fi'ench, and distrust everywhere. At Vaklar, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pondicherry, they were routedr""Muzaffiir was taken 
prisoner; And N;^r Jang, now undisputed Viceroy of the Dakhin^ 
took possession of Arcot, and proclaimed Muhammad All Nawab 
of the Carnaiie. 

For the moment Dupleix was mortified, while Lawrence and 
Clive were triumphant. Kasir Jang was viceroy. Ikl^hammad 
All was Nawab. Chanda ^ Balieb was a fugitive in Pcmdiohmixy,,^. 
and Muzaffar in irons in his uncle's pamp. 


I 
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§ i4. Duplelx neTertheless, maintained a firm Attitude, sent 
envoy^A to Nasir Jang; wlio were instrifcted to d^and in fact 
all they could baire asked if they hud been viSors, and to 
tam{>er vritli the fidelity of the chtpfs that made u^ his army. 
The Nawabs of ICadapa, Karnul, and and d^her leadera 

were corrupted. The French troops too had colue. *t«> a better 
mind. Muhammad AU, who was /.irnid and irresolute, refus^ 
ta* be guided by tljie English allies; they left him, an<i the result 
was an overwhelruicig defeat on the banks of the Puuar, a few 
miles from Cuddalor. . « 

§ 15. The storming of Ginji, to which place the scattertsi 
remnant of Muhammad All’s forces had retired, raised the French 
reputation to its highest point. This fort was always coi^jidered 
to be impregnable,, strongly entrenched between its three hills, 
eaeh crowned with a citadel. Bus.sy stormed it in twenty-four 
hours. 

§ 16. Nasir Japg, silak as he was in debauchery, was startled 
into something like vign‘^ous effort. His mind was made up to 
conte to terms with Dujdeix, to make any concession, so that the 
French king-maker would only allow him to remain in a position 
where he , could gratify every de.sire of his sensual soul. But. 
.meanwhile, ‘A conspiracy to liberate Muzafiar, and murder Nasir 
Jang, had been formed. ’J’he conspirators weili to desert, display 
the French standard, and to full upon their master. While 
Nasir Jang was awaiting an answer to his offers of subiiii 
sion to Duplelx, the French moved to the attack. Nasir 


ang. 


on an elephant, took up his jiositioii with the captive Muzafiar 
on another 'elephant, guarded by an officer ivho was ordered W 
behead his prisoner on the first appearance of treason ; but the’ 
officer, fortunately for Muzafiar, was himself one of the traitors. 
In the midst of the action the traitors displayed the French 
standard, and Nasir Jang gave instant orders to behead Muzafiar ; 
but was himself shot through the heart liy the Nawab of 
Kadapa, afid his head laid at the feet of Muzafiar, who had 
himsmf expected a similar fate. The prisoner, oi’^er whom the 
sword Imd been banging, found himself suddenly not only free, 
but a mighty ruler; and resolved to march at once to Pondicherry 
to thank and consult the now triumphant Dupleix. Pondicherry 
was intoxicated with jo^^. Tiiis was in 1750. 

§ 37, Dupleix followed up his now assured triumph by order¬ 
ing thb building of a town on the battle field, to be called 
Dujpleix-fath-aMd (^the town of the victory of Lhipleix)^ with 
a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory inscriptions in ^differ- 
languages. The town was scarcely builb' when the pillar 
was, as we shall see, demolished by Olive [§ 21]. M'agnificent 
presents were given to Dupleix and to the French East India 
Company. Another installation more imposing thiin the former 
took plane in Pondicherry. Dupleix now desired peace; but 
peace there could not be, while Muhammad AU was the rival 
Nawab of the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed 
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when Mahfmmad himself proposed to acknowledge' (^andd 
Saheb, if his father's • treasures were gwen him, and Another 

• governmQrjfe assigned to him in the Dakhin? J 

§•18. January, ^luzaifar left Pondicherry m aAur- 

angab^, i^hich was to be his capital. Bussy was to accompany 
faimathisloirn reifhest.with a body of French troops, Rnd to 
^^ide at his court. This aariyingement of course made the 
French masters of the Dakhin. On the march, when near • K^d- 
apa, the same three Nawabs, *who were leaders in the consplr- ' 
acy*, against Nasir Jang, conspired, for reasons not clearly 
ascertainable, to murder Muzaflar, whom they hud before saved. 

A coudiet ensued, in whieh Mnzuffar was killed by the INawab 
of Karndl. There happened to be in the camp, in irons, another 
son oT Nizam-ul-Mulk, culled Salabat Jang. Bussy lost no 
time in releasing him and placing him on the throne. Such were 
the rapid changes of those eventful times. Bussy succeeded in 
conducting Salabat in safety to Auiamgabad, where on 29th 
June, 1751, he was installed as SiibalMar of the Dakhin. Bussy 
remained with him, the master spirit of his ^ourt. ^ 

’ § 19. l^ius the year 1751 seemeA destined to be a most 
glorious one for France, and disgraceful to England. The vast 

• territory ruled over by the Nizam was iii the p()we* bf 41 prench 
General. The Northern Circars were really Wengh, since thSt 

' nation possessed a strong force in Masulipatam. Chanda Saheb, 
jyhom Dupleix had released and elevated to his present dignity, 

• was Nawa'o of the Ctu*natic. Muhammad Ali l^id consented to 
abdicate. The Euglish held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, 

.*Fort St. David, and Devikottah, and had lost any reputation 

• they had ever acquired amoi^g the natives ; they nad hardly one* 

. • respectable name to oppose to tliose of Martin^ Dumas, La 

Bourdonnais, Panulis, Bussy, and Dupleix, 


_ m _ 

Ph!feT III. FROM THE DEFENqp OP ARGOT TO THE DEPAR- 
^ TURE (tF DUPLEIX. A. D. 1751 to 1764. , 

§ 20. CAvo's defence of Arcot. § 21. Triumphant progress of the Eng¬ 
lish. § *22. Surrender o^Law, aml.d^Lh of Chanda Saheb. § 23. Sum¬ 
mary Qf evotits'from 1702 to 1704. § 24. Second* Siege of Trioluiuipalli. 

Recall and de^th of Dupleix. • 

§ 20. Muhammad AU, though seemingly intent on making 
terns with the j^rencli, was secretly urging the English to ud 
him; owd at length, obtaiiting a reluctant promise of help fbom 
them, he determined to defend himself in Trichinapalli. Dupleix 
resolved to aid Chanda Saheb with all his available resources. 
The English made up their minds to support Muhapimad Al£ to 
the utmost of their power. All turned on. the siege of Trichi- 

nipalli. And when the siege became a blockade, and the Bnglisb 

• 
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were di^irited^ it must have been taken, if the geniks of jPaen- 
tenant^ Kobert Olive had not completely, changed the aspect of 
aflaira {‘1751). Si. * • 

Hf jn'comfpended lup the Govemo;? of Madras, Mr. a 

plan which he had devised for relieving Trichtnapalli iSy carrying 
the vvar into the enemy\own country. ^itU 500 ine*^ of whom 
SKK) only were Europeans, and a few I^ht guns, Clive, nq^ a,\ore thui>. 
twi^nl^-five years of age, with officere^none of whom had ever beeli 
in‘action, took possession of Arcot, j^'ut it into a posture of tlefence; 
and, his fprce reduced to 320 men and 4 oflioers, m.'ule good his posi¬ 
tion for seven weeks, against 10,000 men headed by Raja Satieh, 
the son of Chanda Saheb, The people seeing Clive at»d lii« men 
inarch steadily in a storm of thunder and lightning, said they were 
fire*proof, and fled before him. The hero contemptinmsly ihfused 
R^a Saheb's bribes, &nd laughed at his threats. Wiien provisions 
failed in the besieged town, the sepoys came with a request that 
they might cook the ricq,. retaining for themselves onl^ the watei* 
4.t was boiled in, baflding orcr every grain of it to the Europeans, 
who required, they said, more solid food—such self-denial and 
bermc zeal had Clives influence inspired in these Hu;n! Morari 
Rao, the Mahratta chief of Gutti, o.nd his 6,000 men, who were 
not fay f|iom Anibur, waiting to see the conrse of events, joined 
Clive, saying, “ since the English can so nobly Jielp themselves, 
we will help them.” Mr. Sfiunders exerted himself energetlcahy. 
to aid the gallaut garrison; and after a desperate assault in which 
he lost 400 men. Raja Saheb raised the siege. The moral effecc 
of tliis memorable ilefence^was iucalcnlable. 

§ 21. • After this, Clive’s com*se was one of continuous vic^ 

*' tories. On tife 25th March 1752j^ he demolished the town and - 
pillar of Dupleix (§ 17), a measure of importance, as destroying 
in the eyes of the natives the impression of French supremacy. 
On the 26th March, Lawrence again landed in India. And now 
the English force marched to relieve Trichinapalli, under Law¬ 
rence and Clive. 

Muhammad Alf * was blockaded in Trichinapalli. Chandd 
Saheb and Law were pressing the siege.' Lawrencc.ind Clive 
were hastening to its relief. Dupleix and Saunders were at Pon¬ 
dicherry and Madras, milking prodigious jeflorts to''iiid their 
respective armies. Bnssy, the French Glive, who might hav^ 
chained tlie aspect of aflairs, was in Anrangahad. 

§ 22. { After many struggles, Law and the whole besieging 
fbrce were invested in Srirnngam, a small island, on which stands 
a vezy famous temple of Yishnii, and within a long cannon-shot 
of the for* of Trichinapalli. The result was that on the 3th 
June 1752, Lkw and his force of 785 Pronebmen a^ji 2,000 
sepoys surrendered ‘ themselves with 41 pieces of cannon and 
all military stores to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad Ali. 
Chanda Saheb had given himself up on June 11th to the Tanjor 
Cornimande^ Manakji, who stabbed him to the heart; and his head 
was laid at the feet of his triumphant rival. Thus ended the 
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career of this able but unserapulous man. Snperior y most 
About him, free from flJe sordid and senstlal vices of man^ of his 

• eontempoiaries, we have desired tor him a bet^rfete! 

Thns to^ .^nallj fdl to the gt’ound the plats of Diipleii^fbt' the 
settlement of the Carnatic. 

§ 23. AVS will here briefly sum up life history of events in the 
^arnatie fflom thfe famous l^h •June 1752, to the departure of 
Dupleix from India, Oct. 1^, 1754. It is pimply the historic of 
unwearied efforts on his part to retrieve his cause. 

T?he Rafa of Tanjor, Pratab Singh, the Paja oS Mysor’s 
Greneral, Nandiraj (with whom was Haidar Nath, the future 
usurper), and IVIorari Raw with his Mahrattas, had hitherto aided 
Muhsijnmad Ali. These Dupleix contrived to detach ftf^m the 
English side. He even tampered with Mi^iammad Ali himself. 
He at the same time negotiated for peace with Mr. Saunders, 
who refused however to concede one of the disputed points. 
About <his time he received from SaUMlt Jang a farman contain¬ 
ing his appointment as Nawab of tffe Carnatic and of all south' 
of -the Krishna. Thus emboldened, JIuploix nominated .^aja 
Saheb (sonsof Chanda Saheb) his deputy; and finding him utterly 
^ worthless, appointed Murtaza Ali [Chaj). VII., § 26 3,jivho readily 
accepted the nomination. Clive, after the heroic tfeapt<re*of the 
fo^ts of Cpveloflg and Chingleput {Cheiiffalpat)^ accomplishea 
with the most wretched troops in the moat astonishing manner, 
left for England in 1752; but Lawrence, feeble in health, yet 

• with undiininiahed etiergies as a commander, remained. The 
French wrote Dupleix eompliinenta]^. letters, and made him a 

^Marquis; but scut him no efficient aid. ^ , 

• § 24. Another siege of 'IVicliinapalli was now undertaken; in 
'which the English under Lawrence were the successful defenders, 

and which, marked by many mo.st gallant conffictsMlasted till the 
truce preceding the peace of January 1755. Meanwhile, Dupleix 
had lost\he confidence of the BVtnch Government. It must be 
remembered, that while all this fighting was goin^ on in India, 
England and Franco at peace! Saunders wrote tp the English 
directorS^^^^ho communicated it to the minister; who, in turn, 
urged it^upon the French Government, that there coftld not be 
peace in India, or cemij^ercial prosperity, while the restless and 
ambitious Dupleix was in Fondujberry. M. Godcheu was sent to 
replace*Iiim. He left India, Oct. 14, 1754, a ruined man ; fijr he 
had spent more than his all in this desperate stri^gle. *He died 
broken-hearte<3|| in the utmost poverty, at Paris, Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1764. 
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PART )^. DECLINE OF THE FRENCH CAUSE. A.D. tlH to 1761. 

h t 

■ 25. Veaee between French and English. § 26. The ' last Great 

8tr«ggte,**i5r57—S1761. s'27. The Treatyv broken. § 28. di'^a's Return. 

S 29. Decay of French Power under Lally, § SO. The Sf.copd Siege ol 
Madras. § St. The Battle of Wandewasb. § 32. Ruin of tiie French 
Canse. . § S3. Summary of the Chapter, ^ , 

f C 

§ 25. A tmee was now agreed upon, Octol)ep 1754;; anfl a 
peace followed. Neither party was to interfere furtihier in the 
concerns of the Native Princes. Tba possessions of the'two 
countries in India were to be e<]uaHsed. Muhammad Ali remained 
Nawab of the Carnatic. The plans of Duplcix were definitively 
abandoned. Bussy continued in the Dakhiii, and the English sup¬ 
ported their Nawab; but avowed hostilities between the two 
nations ceased for the present. This treaty was signed, January 
ffth, 1755. Godeheti, with^everish haste, sacrificed all for peace. 
Sauud'^t'B, to whom Ifmgland owes a debt of gratitude for his 
unwavering firmness in resisting Dupleix, and for tbe ts'^fc and skill 
with which ho conducted all the negotiations, had the merit of 
brifigirg about this result so favourable to England. 

*"§ 26. Peace did not long continue between F+ance and Eng¬ 
land. Absolute cessation of military operations there was in faiTt 
none. The last struggle of the rivtil Companies, however, began 
in January 1757+ and ended in January 1761. The great names * 
connected with it are Clivelfllusay, Count Lally, Col. Forde, and 
^ir Eyre Cooto ^ ^ * 

I 27, The. English assisted the Nawab of the Carnatic, Muham- ' 
mad All, to collect his tribute in the south from refra<!tory poli- 
gdr». The French, in like manner, interfered to assist the Mysor 
regent to collect his dues. Both in fact infi'iugcd the conditions of 
the treaty. 

§ *28. Clive, now a Lieutenant-Colonel, arrived in India a 
second time as Governor of Matlijas. Admiral Watson was sent 
with a fleet to watch over English interests.' Their firsV'business, 
however, before proceeding to tbe Coromandel Coast, wasj-o reduce 
the Fort of Gheriah, and dislodge the famous pL^ratc Tulaji Angria. 
This was gallantly and , eflbctirely done, and thus pommerce was 
(Ireed from a.great danger on the western coast [see Chap. VI,,§ 38]. 
Olive arrit'ed in Madras in May 1756. Soon after this, events in 
Bengal called Clive and Watson thither [see Chap.,IX., § 61. A 
largo French force was also sent to Haidarabid to assist Biiiyssy. 
Neither party c^uld do much at this time in the Qarnatie. 

I 29. In the end of 1756 came the long expected tKSings of 
the breaking-out of the war between France and England. Its 
was the Seven Years’ War, destined to strip France of all territory 
and power in both the cost and west: the war in which Wolfe 
won Quebec,, and Coote took Pondicherry. Lally was the man 
seat by the French Government to drive the English out of 
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. I 

India; and Vho saw tlie final OTerthrow of French powen in In¬ 
dia. He landed in Pondicherry in April 17.17. His powdrs were 

• all but ab^Jdute. He found Pondicherry full of Corruption/ There 

was^icithe/ability nor honesty amon^ tlitso who^shcwlfd *have 
seconded Lally’s efforts. More especially the admiral, the Count 
d’Ache, fqtled to db-op^rate with him effectually. Yet in a few 
^eeks li# taofc Ptu’t St. David. Pussy joined him vS(xm after from 
ifce Dakhin; but seemed to hWe no other desire than to talce oare 
of his immense gains. His recall was a death-blow to the French 
intC/ests in the l>akhin. • 

§ 30. After an ill-man.nged expedition to Tanjor, it was 
resolved to attack Madrasyi which was invested in December, 1758. 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigott, Governor of Madras, (1756-*1763,) 
the veteran Lawrence, Major Calliaud, and others, were the defend¬ 
ers of the city. The besiegers were ill-discipfincd and disaffected ; 
and in spite of Lally’s elibrts, no progress was made; until the 
arrival of Admiral Pocock in the roadstead with the English 
fleet compelled the Freiicli to raise thef siege, and retreat towards 
Pondicherry in a miserable plight. (Feb. lj^9). ^ 

* § 31. I 14 1759 fresh troops arrived f?om England under Colo¬ 

nel Eyre Coote. The great campaign began in December, 1759; 
*and the struggle at Wand^ash ( Wandwds) was* flie#d(icisiv| 
battle which annihilated for ever the idea of a French Empire 
.1 in^Jndia. Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force 
1,350 European Infantry and 150 Cavalry, Coote hastened 
•to the relief with 1,900 Europeans (of which 8 (h were Cavalry) 
end 3,350 natives. The French were defeated and never again 
i^ilJied. Bussy was taken prisoner. _ 

• § 32. Coote’s course wa.s noy one of continuous sficbesa. Chitta- * 
• ^at, Arcot, Timery, Devikottah, Triiicomalee, Alamparva, Karikal, 

Chilambraiu, and Cuddalor fell successively into his hands; and 
in January, 1761, Pondicherry surrendered. Lafly was sent a 
prisoner to Madras; and thus end*d the schemes and labours of 
Martin, Paradis, La Bourdonnais, I>uplei.\, Dumas,* Bussy, and 
Liflly. Lally was himself beln^ded in Paris in 1766. The 
French Ijkasst India CoApany ceased to exist in 1769. , 

§ 33. Let us sum up this chapter. ^ « 

). The g^iius of Dupleix conceives a stupendous plan,^ 
extending, no doubt, in*his mind t 4 ) the occupation of the throne 
of the ^nghut at Dchli by a Frenchman. He prosecutes his 
schemes with unspejikable skill, energy, and perseverance They 
fail utterly, and jnvolve him in their ruin. 

(2). Madras is twice besieged, in 1746, and in 1757, 
succ^sfully and unsuccessfully. ^ 

4 ^ 3 ), Pondicherry is twice besieged ; unsuccessfully & 
1748, and successfully in 1760—1761. 

(4) . Paradis shows that native troops cannot stand 

before Europeans. ^ , 

( 5 ) . Bussy and Clive are heroes of rival fame. The one 
takes Ginji, The othfr takes and defends Arcot in 1751. 

I 
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i (6). Of tiie rival candidates set np by the mo nelsons^ 
l^anoe^maintflins ^ers 'in Haidarabad abfd England iMintaina 
bera in^Arcot (§ aS).*" The original claimants, now^fer, perish 
ignoiriini^sly«in the siSruggle. li L- ' a 

(7). Trichinapalli is thrice besieged; successfully by 
the English in 1752; an(M)y the French unsuccessfilil/ in 1751, 
and in 1754-55. 

/ (8). The English owe nEmch to the steadfastness dt* 

Saunders, and more to the brayery and skill of Lawrence and Clive. 

(9}» It is a war from first to last forced upon -the 
English; wh6 engage in it with reluctance, but prosecute it with 
the most dogged perseverance. ' » 

(10). Afghans, Mughnls, and Mahrattas are contending 
in the North-West; unconscious that a power is being consolidated 
in the south-east and north-east, which is destined to overwhelm 
them all. 



CHAPTER 11 . 

• ' . * 

THE FOUNDATIOlf OF BllI-llSH POWER ' 
IN BENGAL. A. D. 1756—1774* 


PART I. FROM ALIVARDI KHAN’S USURPATION TO THE 

BLACK HOLE TRAGEDY. A.D. 1740-1756. 

• 

§ 1. Origin of British Power in Bori?^al. § 2. Ah'vardi Kii^. 
^ 3* Sirdj-ud-dauluh. § 4. The attack on CalcuU^ § 5. The Black^ole. 

t * 

§ 1. The jjreat extension- of British power in Bengal is con- 
* nected >vith Siraj-ud-daulah ; the Black Hole and«if!s attendant 
cruelties, A. 1).*1756; Clive, and the great battle of Plasse^, 

* June *23, 1757, which avenged those cruelties; and the treaty of 
^llahabad, by which Shah Alam IT., in August 1765, made over 

•to the Knglish Conijiany the Diwani of the Sdbahs of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa. During the eventful period from 1744 to 1756, 
«iirhile the struggles in the Carnatic, the history of which we have 
•given in the preceding Chapter, were going on, the English set-* 

• *tlements in Bengal were of less importance than either those in 

the Carnatic or on the Western Coast. They^were soon to 
become the most important of all. 

§ 2. When AUmrdiJ^kdn usurped the government of Bengal, 
be |)rotected the English. lie had to contend repeatedly with 
tb% Muhrattas, whom he succeeded in repelling; but the fertile 
plains ofiiH^ie north-east of India were repeatedly laid waste. De 
n*equentl^ demanded contributions from the English, as the price of 
this protection ; bufc as his exactions were not excessive, and his 
services in repelling the dreaded Ma-hrattas were real, they did 
not coQl^lain. * • 

§ 3. AUvardi Kh4n had permitted the English (in ^744) to 
enclose Galcutt{^ with a moat, called the Mahratla Dit^sh. But in 
1756^ he died, and was succeeded by his gr.indson, Siraj-ud-dan- 
lah; %ho was gii|jlty of the most detestable cruellies, and full of 
implacable hatred to the English, lie demanded from them the 
surrender of.a fugitive, which they declined; and they thus afforded 
him a pretext for attacking them. 

The idea of the wealth of the infidel merchants fire^ him with 
an ambition to plunder their factories. One of these was at 
Kasimbazar, near to llis capital Murslddabad. This he took, and 
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then marched to Calcutta. There were not, he told'his people, 
10,000'* people in all BtiU’ope. The triumph must be easy and 
final, ^niong the pristmcrs lie took at Kasimbazar waa .a young « 
^riteff, •^onten Hastmfffty who had not been iu Indi|. aix ygars, 
and was twenty-four years of age. Vlis after career was destined 
to be ds brilliant in its way as Clive’s. „ ’ * i 

§ 4. The Council of Calcutta were unprepared fore such aiy 
attack. Their means of defence Tvere inadeemate. f 

They, therefore,‘fried to conciliate the if aw ab. They then 
asked help from the Dutch at Oliiusnrah and from the Frenc]} at 
Chandernagar, but were refused with taunts. The Nawab began 
to batter their miserable defences on the 18th June, andr soon 
the nirfiappy garrison was driven within the walls of the fort. 

At nightfall the fatal resolution was taken by the GioVemor 
(who was called Drake) of escaping down the river. The women 
and children were sent on boarxl one of the ships, and Drake put 
off in the last remainingthoat. 'I’he soldiers of the garrison and 
others who were left behind tried in vain to find means of 
escape. The ships ^dropped down the river to the island of 
Faltah, where the fugitives took refuge. ^ 

§ 5. ITolwcll, who was the chief among the deserted party, f 
felt himuolf compelled to negotiate; and the army of the Nawab ' 
marched in. The Nawab summoned Mr, Hoiwell before him, 
reproached him with defending the place against the rigUftul # 
ruler of Bengal; but assured him no harm should be done to thp 
prisoners. That evening, however, the whole of them, 14(} in, 
number, were crammed into a wn;tcliod dungeon, ever since called 
the “Black |Iole,” eighteen feet square, with small apertureq^ 

* which would nkve been an oppressively confined prison for one* 
person. The horrible sufferings of the miserable prisoners during' . 
that night wqre indescribable. In the morning twenty-three 
only were found alive, and they were a fearful spectacle. 

The ^TawAb is said to have'been free from the guilt of order¬ 
ing this frightful wholesale murder; but he evidently did ^not 
regret it. His great anxiety way to find'the treasures, which ‘he 
imagined the Huglish had concealed. ' 


♦ ' 

PART II. FROM THE BLACK HOLE TRAGEDY TO PLii,SSEY. 

I A.D. 1756-7. 

§ 6. The Retribution. § 7. Peace. § 8. Ghandernagar taken* § 
The plot against ^Sirdj-nd-daulah. §10. Um4ch&)d. ,« § 11. Prej^ations 
lor the Fight. § 12. The Battle of Plossey. § 13. Mfr}4lar made 
Naw4b. § 14. Death of Sir4j-ud-daulah. « 

§ 6. These .sad tidings soon readied Madras, where Cliw and 
Watson, just returned from tlie de.structit»i of Gheriah, were soon 
ready to sail to avenge the cruel injury. idOO English In&Qtry 
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and 1,500 Sepoys, full of spirit, and devotedly attached ^o their 
^ leaders, constituted the army, which w%s desHined to clTect a 
mijihty Tevolution in India. It was the middle of December 
before the exl>edition rcacheil the Hugh. • . • » 

No time then lost. Raj-baj was taken, Calcutta re-ocpupied, 
and the 4own of iIugK stormed. At*Baj-baj, Hastings fought 
a volhnteer. *rherfe he and •Olive first met. There was but 
seven years’ difference in their ages; but (’live had alr<5jdy 
gapied a mighty name. Hastings felt the fissnranee within him 
that he too could imnumtajise himself. The storininb of Ilugli 
was the work of a young Captain, Kyre Coote. Here then are 
four*great name associilted at this memorable crisis, CZi'oe, 
Wais^fii, Cooti\ and FJastivga. * 

§ 7. Siriij'Ud-daulah began to awaken fyom his dream of fan¬ 
cied security. He knew something of the wars in the Carnatic, 
of Arcot, and of Ohcriah; and now this same Clive was in 
Cahmtta ! An obstinate eugagement^tiok place,«and the Nawab’s 
attacks were repelled at i*very p<»iut. Calcutta was re-taken, 
jlahuary 2, 1757. Negotiations followgd, Had a hollow peae* was 
made. Tlhj English were allowed to assume their old position, 

, and vengeance teas postponed. 

Watson disapproved. I’he Nawab, he said, sUOiud %e**‘w^l 
ihmshed.” Clive, become diidomatist, unwillingly consented 
from political considerations to sign the treaty [Pebruaiy 9, 
•1757^. 'rhuR there was now, gtrangc to say, peace between the 
* Eifghsh awl the aulhbi* of the lioirors of the Bliifek Hole. 

§ 8. Watson and others wished to attack the French scttle- 
’^lent of Chandernagar. The Nawab was asJ^ for permis*^ 
, sion to attack tlie French, bftt refused; and oven aided the latter 
with arms and money. In defiance of his threats, the English 
forces under Clive attacked the jilace, and Wataon co-operated 
with the fleet. Chandernagar was thus taken in May 1757. 

§ 9. The peace between the N^fwab and the English could not 
lasting. The latter began to feel their po^r; and the 
former full of batreil, fdar,'arKl«3istrust, acted in the most violent 
and indCiisistent manner. He intrigued with Bussy, who waS’ at 
Cattack ii/hich had just been ceded to France. He alT the same 
time sent conciliatory messages and even money to the Council 
at Calcjitta. He, in fact, acted 4ike a madman. He had not a 
friend? even among his own subjects. 

And now a formidable confederacy was formed agaKnst him. 
The plotters Were Raja Raidurlabh, his treasurer; Mjrjafar, the 
cotiwpander of his troops ; Jagat Set, the richest banker in India; 
with Mr. Watt^hc'English resident at Murshidabad; and the 
council %t Calcutta. “ 11c or we must fall,” said Clive. 

§ 10. A* Bengali named Um^cliand was the agent employed to 
transact business between the English and the Nawab. He, of 
course, was in the plot. The plan of the conspirators was this; 
SiraJ-ud-daulah wa8|.o be deposed, the British co-operating with 
Mhjafar. The‘mustlample and exclusive privileges were to be 
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fTcanteci. to the English, and the fullest Compensation for their 
losses; while a large sup was to be distributed among the mem* 
hers of ^e English Secret Committee. 

*A (lifl^alt^^ here £rosc. Utn4cland, at the last momhnt, 
threatened to disclose the whole, unless a^sum qi 3,000,000 
rupees was guaranteed to*himself. To satFijfy him, it was arratiged 
that a clause should be inserted iii the agreemenl to be* si|fned bj^^ 
Mirfafar and the members of the English committee, relating 
to liis claims. But* Clive and his fellow conspirators c<;^- 
deacended^to cheat the wily Hindu. Two treaties were prepared, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the latter Umachand’s 
claims were guaranteed. In the other no mention was made of 
them. 'The white was the real treaty. The fictitious one was 
shown to Um&chand, f,nd he was satisfied Admiral Watson had 
refused to be a to this deceit, and his signature was 

forged! 

This plan to (dethrone fhf; vicious monster on whom no one 
could rely, and whose tyranny his subjects could no longer endure, 
was justifiable. The iJi&siueulation connected with its cxecutfon 
was necessary, it was said, and was defended on the fali^ principle, 
that the“ end Justifies the means.” But nothing renders deceit 
right. * Chve and his fellow plotters disgraced ^ themselves by 
fighting bad men with th«r own weapons. «. 

§ 11. All was now ready, and Clive wrote a peremptory letter 
to the Nawab, demanding satisfaction for all injuries, and stating^ 
that the British finny would wait upon him for an answer. The 
Nawab instantly put his army in motion, and the hostile armies 
<met on the of Plassey. The Nawab had 50,000 infantry,^ 
18,000 cavalry, and an enormous tS-ain of artillery. Clive liad 
650 European infantry, 150 gunners, 2,100 sepoys, a few Portu¬ 
guese, and 10 pieces of ai'tillery. Meanwhile Mfrjafar was terri¬ 
fied by tire approaching crisis, ^and ceased to communicate with 
Clive, The wisdom of attacking the NaVab, with such fearful 
odds against* them, seemed to Clive’s officers to be doubtful, av^i 
in a council of war (the only one dive cveti assembled^ thirteen 
vofed against fighling the enemy, and but seven for it!*' In the 
minority was Coote. • ^ i 

§ 12. Clive dismissed the council, tooik a solitary walk in a 
grove hard by, and decided m Ifis own mind that tlvs attac^k most 
be made at once. The next morning he crossed the rivet, and 
won the lilattle of Plassey on the 23rd June 1757. The loss on 
ther side of the English was only 22 killed and 50 wounded. 
Siraj-ud-dpulah fled. *, 

§ 13. , Mfrjafar, now that victory was assured, joined Clive, 
who did not condescend to notice his vacillation, but saliS^d him 
Nawab of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. The new Nawab was 
however but a tool in the hands of those who had made, and 
could unma&e him. Umfichand was soon undeceived as to his 
reward, and was stunned by the blow; butt seems to have soon 
recovered, as we find him aftervvarda recommended by Clive, ** as 
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a person capable of reuderin^ great serncps; and, therefcAre, not 
^ wholly to be discarded.” • 

§ 14. * Sirai was soon sei^d, having be^n betr^ed ^ man 
wholn he bad wronged; and%rought before Mfrjafar, whose son 
hi Iran called him bo put to death. A^d now came the division 
^‘the spfnl. Clive contented himself with between |wo qnd three 
lynidrea thousand pounds, besides an estate received at a l%ter 
elate, of which a great part Went to form what is called “ Lbrd 
Clide’s Fluid,” and the proceeds were applied from the first to the 
relitff of invalids in the service. Clive was not mercenary. Vast 
treasgres, as indeninity for losses sustained, were poured into the 
.Company’s coffers, and all shared in the golden h.arvest. ^ 

• 


Part hi. CLIVE’S first ADM1NIST%\.TI0N. A.D. 1757—1760, 

• 

§ ^15. State of India in 1757. § IG. Invasion o^Biliir by Shtfli Alam IL 
§^7. The Fg'st Battle of Patna. § 18. *Huiniliatiuu of the French 
and the Dutch. § 19. Clive’s return to England. 

• ? • ♦ 

§ 15. Clive w^is now virtually ruler of these rich prtivincesl? 

Hcawus made governor of the Company’s settlements' dn Bengal. 
" He remained at the head of aflairs till 1760. I’he transactions of 
tflis interval we have now to record. We must pause, however, to 
T’oii^der the state of'affairs throughout India ah tliis moment, 
June, 1757: 

^ (1.) Ahmad Shah Abdali made his fouifth invasion of 

Hindustan this year, and Dehti was sacked by him, in September 
*1757. 

(2.) Alamgir II. was the nominal emperdt, .and Ghazi- 
ud-din II. was his vazh*. , 

(3.) The Malif-attas were inti-igning with S^labat Jang 
ami^is brother Nizam j^li in the Dak bin. Buasy was in the 
Northern Circars. H« was perSmptorily recalled by Lally m 
1758. B^laji Baji ILio (1740—1761) was Peshwa. ^ 

( 4 .) Seringapatam was attacked by the Mahrattas in 
1757; and Nandiraj, tbtvregent, consented to pay them tribute. 
Haidar vyas then a rising general. ^ 

• (5.) A desultory warfare was being carried on Jfietween 
the French and Kngli.sh in the Carnatic. Lally sailed from 
France, May 17^, and arrived at Pondicherry, April 1758. 

§ 1£. A great danger threatened the new Nawab in 1759. 
Clive too^as pla9bd in a dilemma. It was thus:* Poor Alam* 
gir 11. was in the hands of Ghazi>ud-din 11., who murdered 
him. His son* afterwards the unfortunate Shdh Alam IL, escaped 
from Dehli, crossed the Kcarma~ndsa (which divides Oudh from 
Bihar) at the very time (November 1759) of his father’% murder, 
of whteh he did not Receive the news for a month. He then 
assumed the title of enneror, appointed Bhn ja-ud-Gaulali, vicei'oy 
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of Ott&hf Ills vaztr; ai\|d with Nazfb Khan as his coiumander* 
in-chief, proceeded to* take possession of the Eastern districis., 
T^ie jOocernor of Pij^tna was a jt(indu, Ram Karayan; who, 
defea4»d by the imperial army, thre"i!f himself into Patna. * 

§ 17. 'Clive wrote to the trembling Miijjafar ^ind to ,Kam 
Nariyan. to re-assare tliem; and Gol()nel C|ilHaudj''raarchinff, 
promptly to the relief of Patna, ciefeated the imperial and Out^ 
foiftes, in Pebruarj* and April 1760, and thus saved the Nawao 
for the l^me. Shah Alnm now wrote to Clive, who sent him 
a sum of money, on condition that he should evacuate the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar, which he did. Thus relijeved, Mirjafar testil^d his 
gratitiiide by bestowing on Clive, as tijagir^ the rent due from the 
Company. « 

§ 18. Two other* important achievements conclude this por¬ 
tion of Clive’s history :— 

(1.) The Northern Circartt were in the hands of the 
French; but Bussy had been recalled by Lally. [Chap. Vlll., §29]. 
Cliw sent an expcdiJ;ion umler Colonel Porde irt 1759 which , 
drove the French oufT lie retained for the English only MaSuli- 
patam. * 

, A (2'.), The fickle Nawab now began to intrigue with tlie» 
Smutch, fiir his English friends were so powerful th^,t he dreaded their 
.turning against him. The Dutch in Chinsurali wroJe to their c4ief ^ 
at Batavia, and it was arranged that a Dutch armament should 
attack Calcutta. Clive got intelligence^of the intrigue; aiAl 
though England was at peace with Holland, attacked the Dlitclf 
by sea and land, defeated thorn utterly, and laid siege to Chin- 
siirah. The l^itch, thoroughly humbled, agreed to the teriffj 
Clive imposed upon them, and Migafar’s intrigues in that quarter 
were at an en<l. 

§ 19. Oliv^ now sailed for England the second time, 17G0. 
2’here he was received with great honour by the king, Mr. Pitt, 
and the whpie nation ; and was raised to**an Irish peerage. 


part IV. THE ADl^INISTRATIONS OF VANSnjTART 

AND SPENCER. A.D. Iir61‘-1765. 

0 

* * t 

§ 20. Vansittart’s Administration. § 21. Deposition of (Mirj^far 
§ 22. MR Ndsim as Naw^b. § 23. The Second Battle of Patna. § 24.^ 
Quarrel between the Nawiib and the Calcutta CounciL §^^26, War with Mfr 
Ktfolin. § 26. Massacre of I'atna. § 27. Flight of Mn* Kasim. * § 28. 
JBirst Sepoy Mdtiny. § 29. The Battle of Baxar.*^ § 30. Humiliation 
of the Nawdb of Oudh. § 31. Death of Mfrjdfar. § 32. Qlve a third 
time in India, ^ 

4 was the most eventful period of Indian History. 

French power in India was utterly teoken by Coote; and, 
aeon after, ^e Mahrattos sustained thM crushing defeat from 
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which they never fully recovered. But in those stirring times, 
Mr. Vansittart, an utterly incompetent*j)erson, was actinff as 
* Olive’s successor in Bengal. Tliere were qoaiTels between uim 
and4118 Council; and till dlive’s return *in 1765* n<4!hin§ can 
lie inpre painful tli^i the annals of the administration. . , ^ 

§ 21. iVfter the deatii of hi B son Mi^an (who was struck by 
\mhtnin^, i^hiist iti the Patna Cenupai^n)^ the aflairs of Mix^afar 
Irocaine worse and worse; and*he sent his syn-in^law Mfr Kafiim 
to Calcutta to arran^ye his pecuniaiy matflters. Mr. Vansittart 
ana« his Council, being struck with the ability of ]!^^^r Kasim, 
resolved to dethrone the Nawab, and to put bis son-in-law in his 
placd? The Nawab was hopelessly in arrears in his paynaeuts to 
his Btitish allies, was madly extravagant in his expeuditufe, and 
evidently looked with no favour upon those by whose hand he had 
been elevated. Mirjafar was induced to resign and take up his 
abode in Calcutta: while Alir Kasim was installed (27th Septem¬ 
ber 1760). He ceded to tbe English ^1^ three jirovinces of Mid- 
napur, Chittagong and Bardwan, as the price of his elevation. 
Thus for the second tiuie in four yearsJxaiT*the British effected a 
•Wrolutioii i?l Mursliidiibad. 

, § 22. IVIir Kasim began with great energy to cjyry out re¬ 

forms. He reduced expenditure, p:iid oft' his EnglisliP f?iend% 
and disgusted wflh his position, resolved to shake oft" tlieir yoke. 
He removed his ca})itHl to Monghir, and there qivietly gathered 
together and disciplined his army. This he did with surprising 
judgment and skill,' • ‘ • 

§ 23. At this time Shah Alam IT., who dared not return to 
Ms capital (Chap. III., § 168), was hovering ah^ut Bihar withn* 
lawless host. Colonel Carnacf attacked and dispersed them; and 
liRW, tbe Frenchman, with his band was taken prisoner, and to 
the surprise of tlie natives treated with distingukhed courtesy. 
The Emperor himself was persuaded by (jarnac to join him, and 
accompany him to Patnft; where ]\ftr K^sim was induced to pay 
hiin» homage, and was in consequence formally invefted with tlm 
Stmuhdarship of Benogih^Ifthar, and Orissa. 

§ 24. •'‘Mir Kasim's conduct whs on the whole vigorous ahd 
just; buttle was cruel in his treatment of Kam Nafayan the 
Governor of Patna, wligm he despoiled. Mr. Vansittart’s failure 
to protecti^he, unfortunate Govtftnor is the worst feature' in 
his administration. 

A quarrel between the Nawab and the Calcutta Council soon 
arose. 'I’he cmise was tbe immunity from the payment of 
tranryt duties claimed by the servants of the Company. This 
freedom had beefs formerly granted by Imperial Farman to t^e 
Company^itself, It was now grossly abused. All the servants 
of the Com|Jltiny then traded largely on their own private, ac¬ 
count; and they claimed freedom from the payment of all 
inland duties for themselves, their servants and dependents. 
Every native in factyUioisting the English ftag, could evade the 
payment of aft dutl^. The l!i[awab was defrauded of hia 
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rerenu^. His servants were insulteil and tlie trade af the 
country was thrown iilto confusion. Af£er attempts at a com¬ 
promise^ the Nawab in desperation resolved to put his • subjects ' 
and ^e'BngKsh upon Un equal foutiC>g by abolisliing jfll trainsit 
dt^es throughout his dominions. 

§ 25. War ensued, liome English boats ' were 'stepped* and 
examined by the Nawab’s ofEoers at Patna. Mn* Ellis, ihe^ 
rei^dent rashly began hostilities ^d seized the city of Patna^ 
but his European sc/ldiers got drunk and the Native Command¬ 
ant re-ca^tured the city. Mr. Ellis and the other Englishmen 
were taken prisonens. The Nawab even ordered every English¬ 
man in his dominions to be seized. The Calcutta Councii was 
resolved to dethrone Mir Kasim and reinstate Mirjafar. ^ A se¬ 
vere struggle ensued ] and at Grheriah a^attle was fought, which 
lasted for four hours, and in which the Nawab’s well trained and 
disciplined troops showed most determined bravery, and were 
with difficulty overcomef ^This was in August, 1763. Monghir 
was soon after taken 5 and the Nawab had only Patna. 

§c26. Hitherto o«i sy^ni pathies have been with the Nawab, 
whose conduct was spirited, though his cause was hopeless; Iv^* 
the of Patna, the second great tragedy in British Indian 

Mis toVyl^places him in the list of men whose name hi.sr,<»ry pre¬ 
serves but to hand down to perpetual infamy. Ke cast Ram ^^a- 
rayan into the river with weights round his neck. The great ' 
bankers, the ^ts, friends of the English, were thrown from on/^ 
of the bastlonsf into the river. Tlie Nawah^threatened that he* 
would murder every European the moment the troops advanced. 
The commanding officer addressed a letter to the prisoners, asW 
ing them to suggest some means of'releasing them. Their reply 
was: “ there is no hope of escape. Never mind us. Do not 
delay the advance of the army one hour.” 'fhe army moved 
on to the attack, and the ferocious Nawab fulfilled bis threat. 
He ordered his officers to kill all the Europeans in prison; but 
they nobly replied, “No ! turn them out and we will fight with 
theni, but not massacre them.’V But aii e^ocutioner was fouhd. 
Walter Raymond, a G-erraan, who had been a serjeaa*- in the 
French Service, and now ^eld a commission in the Na^ab’s army > 
under the name of Snmru, volunteered tP do the bloody deed. 
He led a file of soldiers to «..he house, fired on th^ unarmed 
through the Venetian windows; and soon forty-eight I^giisli gen¬ 
tlemen ^^Mr. Ellis among them) and 100 soldiers, were lying in 
their blood on the floor. i'. 

§ 27. Patna was taken (November 6, 1763) after a vifi^rouB 
:(;e8istance; and Mir Kasim fled to Shujd-ud-d?.ulah, Nawab of 
Oudh, where the fugitive Emperor still lingered. 'I’hese <.hree now 
advanced against the English army; and a camf.aign began, 
which is one of the most glorious in the Bntish annals. The 
Nawab oft Oudh had fought at Panipat in 1761, under Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. The em^ror was the descendant of Timdr. 
Mir K^im had shown nims^if resolutq/' and daring. Their 
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attack upon Patna vras^ repulsed} and their army finally took vp 
its position at Baxar, on the Hon. 

• § 28. • And now tooir plac4 the sppoy mutiny ^ in the 

Bengal ftrmy, Mfy or Mnnre acted with fiftnnesa. HA bat¬ 

talion attempteotoaesert to the enen^. They were bcoogkt 
back, ancH twenty Vere* blown away tlrom guns. This firmness 
%ud proAp0itude At once crusheih the mutiny. • 

29. In October 1764, Mimro led his troops against theNanSab 
Vazir, who was still encamped at Baxar with an army of 50,000 
men. The latter was routed, and 160 pieces of cannon taken. The 
consequences of this victory were very gi’eat. (1.) The NaWab 
of 0%dh, long master of the empire, was humbled. (2.) It 
thus made the English supreme in Hindustan. (3.) Tn^ em¬ 
peror himself came to th# British camp, and opened a negotiation 
with the council at Calcutta for his restoration to the throne. It 
was reserved for Clive to reap the full fruits of this victory. (§ 33.) 

§ 30. The Nawab of Oudli, S|^^a-nd-daulah, retreated 
towards Dehli, and obtained assistance from the Mahrattas under 
” Malhar Ilao Ilolkar and the infamous Gj:ta^ud-dm. But Si# R. 
'^j^tcher to(Mc AllababM; and Carnne advancing to Kalpi, dis- 
• ^ersed the Nawab’s army, who was obliged to throw hpuself upon 
the mercy of his oonquert^rs. Tbe great central plain m Tndia 
wa^now completely in the power of England. 

'» § 31. Mirjafar died in tlanuary 1765. The Calcutta Council, 

t^e record of whose proceedings for five years fills our mind with 
ehame and disgust,^mffde enormous demands of iribney from him, 
and it appears that he died partly of vexation. His son, a 
'lanth of 20 named Nazim-nd-daulah, was put on J^^he thi'one; the 
Council received a large present j and the control of the country 
•‘^as virtually in their himds. 

§ 32. The Directors of the East India Companji^ aware of th§ 
profligacy of their servants, and alarme<l at the state of aflairs, 
now solicited Clive to return t<> India^he second time, with the full 
powers which he had demanded; 3rd May 1765. MiifKasiih had 
been expelled from B^pngal. The Emperor Shah Alam II. was 
a supplia«:l in the British camp at AllahabM. The Nawab 5f 
jp Ondli, strapped of everything, waited his doom. The Enny and 
its leaders bad covered ^eraselvos with glory; but the Council, 
with Mr. ^enper (the sneoessor^of Yansittart) at their head, 
had pluv^bed into tjie lowest gulf of infamy. 




PAR-F V. CLIVE;g SECOND ADMINISTRATION. \ D. 1766—1772. 

§ 83. Clive’s Reforms. § 81. A Memorable Ten Months. § 85. The 
Question of Double Batta. § 36. Trading put down. § 37. Fiifal Retire<- 
ment of Clive. 

. • 

§ 83. Clive’s first li^asure was to enforce the orders of the 
Directors abolishing^tie receipt presents by their servants. 
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He made all sign covenants binding themselves to obev 
this rule. • * ■ ' 


_ Hc^tl^en proceeded *to Allahabad. The result of hisjiewotia- 
tions was'thftt the Nkwab of OndlJ was re'iitored, as an ^ly of 
£2ugland;. that Korah and Allaliabad wi*re given to the emperor • 
and that this personage^ the descond.iat of*Bdbaf, ^authd to 
the Company tlue virtual «.ovc*reig«tv of Bet\gal, Bihar, nni Orissa/ 
foi* which he was tp receivo *26 lajchs a year. This was efFectM 
on the 12J,h August l^r65. 

7'hc Nawab of Bengal was soon compelled to retire on a l^rge 
pension. 

§ 3^ Thus in ten months (October 5764 to August 1765^ had 
the Knglish overthrown all the powei’s of Hindustan, and ad¬ 
vanced from a trading companv to the aesum[)tion of a virtually 
independent sovereiunty 27//* period^ from the Battle of Bashar 
to the Treaty of Allahabad^ n> ever memot able tn En^luh Hih,tory. 
The <»nly other powers fn India at tliis time wen* the Mahnittas, 
Haidar, and the Ni/ain o* ILiid.irabad. Madii Ilao and llaular 
AM Irere then in the zAiillj ot their power. [Compare Chapters V. 
and XII.] I 

§ 35.^ Cyive had now to carry out fmthcr reforms. The army 
Vas accustomed to what was called double batla when on the* 
field. This was nominally an sdl<)wan<*e ol suKsi>tcucc-mouey • 
hut the amount was urneasonabh gmit. lii the case of a c^>I t 
tain, it anumuted to an increase m Ins pay of 1.000 rupees a 
month. (Jlive ^as instructed to stop this tKiotnalous system. • Jlc. 
was met by a combination of the biirojienn oflicers; which, in 
* fact, was a mutiny. Two hundred otlicois agi’ced to resign ill ^ 
single day ; ana asthe Mahr.ittas were udv^aucing they thought 
themselves necessary to the State. Clive accepted each resigiia-*. 
tion, and put tfhe ex-oificor in iiuinediate arrest; while he scut to 
ISIadras for, every available man. Olivo’s hrinncss subdued the 
mtitiny in a fortnight. ^ « 

§ 36. efive’s next contest was with all the Services of, the 
Cpmpany; the members of whidi uuivVr^ally wore eiigageil *in 
trade, winch tbeir position made especially lucrative, aiid which 
injured tCeir character, wh’^e it prevented them from doing their 
duty as public servants. They were now, absolutely forbidden to 
engage in any speeies of tradcf’aiid a uonipensutiun was granted ; 
but the question of oincial salaries was not actually seftjed till 
the timeSf Lord Cornwallis. [Chap. X., § •20]'. 

§ 37. Clive left India for the last time in 17§7, a poorer man 
than he was when he returned to it in 1765. He was received 
in England with great honour; but his reforqjp had raihi^ up 
for him a host of enemies. All whom he had punished, «Dr whoso 
corrupt schemes he had thwarted, leagued against him. The 
Court of Directors did not support him as it ought to have done; 
but a resokition was passed, “ that he had rendered meritorious 
services to his country.” lie died in 1776, ten years after 
Dupleix. , f 




§ 3^. Tike double Governmeat.* § 39. Wixrrev Hastingsb £ iO^^The 
Treaty of Beaares, 1773. 41. I'he liobilla War. § 42. The^ 

ting Act. * ' 


<§ 38. From 1767 to 1772, IVJr. Verelst and^ Mr. Caitier veye 
Governors of J^engal. The events of this jieriod are chiefly con- 
neefcKl with Maliratta and Mysor history. [iScc Gifeps. V., 
and XII.,] The eurscof HeiifTiil was the double gooernment The 
udminautrailoit was nominally conducted by the Nawab's servants; 
while the European officials vied with them in making ^aste 
to becofiic rich by ‘every species of corruption. The Governor 
in vain strove to stem the torrent. It avus a .sad period. The 
Muhammadan Government had been destroyed ; .and no vigorous 
English rule had been substituted. 'Uiie coustitutioii of the 
Home Government of India was ecpiallj^ vicious. The Directors 
wera.ajipointed but for one year, and theii^chief anxiety wa%to 
the moat of their patronnge. It was a period of unblush- 
•iugjoberry and corrujition. 

** § 39. The Directors resolved in 1772 to abolish* tfie flmible | 
government; and*to assume the direct management, through 
^ fihei^own servants, of the revenue of Bengal. Warren Hastings 
wi^s appointed Govern<ir of Bengal to c.-irry out this sweeping 
tgeusure. From 1772 to 1785 the history of Bwtish India is 
the history of this great man. Warren Hastings was born in 
seven years alter Clive; landed in India in 1750 as a 
civilian ; was taken prisoner* at Kitsimbazar jitfit before the 
Black-Hole tragedy took place; joined the fugitives at Faltah; 
fought as a volunteer at Bajbaj; was scut by Clive, who discerned 
hia abilities, as Resident at Murshidabad after the battle of 


give evidyice before tVTe House of Comilions; and his evidence* 
^/lisplayed such vigour and breadth of view, that his reputation 
was made «t once, aijd he was appointed second in Council at 
Madras in 1768 In 1773 he was seiit as President or Governor 


to Caloubfea, which became the seat of Government instead of 
Murshid^ad. Arrangements for the constitution of new Courts 
of civil and crimyial justice were made by Hastings, and a code 
drawn up by him within six months. • 

§ 40f An accov||it of the aflairs connected with the treaty of 
Benares m^e between Hastings and the Vazir of Oudh, will* 
close this partgpf the history of British India The Mahrattas 
crossed the Ganges on tl^ir return home in 1773; and the 
Vazir of Oudh asserted that the Rohillas had offered hyn forty 
lakhs of rupees to def^d them from those invaders, and that 
now they denied the dept. Hasting believed and acted upon 
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this statement. He proceeded to Benares (in Aw^?. 1773) to 
meet the Yazir ; and,h compact was ma^e that the latter should 
paj to ;the English Government forty lakhs of rupees, •and thatf 
basWs'- shdold lend’ an auxiliary force to the Yazif to expel 
Rohillas. 

§ 41. This was carried out in Apr^l 17V4. Hafil RHhmat, 
the Rohilla chief, who had 40,000 under his bahner, -vfas * defeatoo 
by'Colonel Ghampmn, and slain, ewith 2,000 of his men. TiHe 
Yazir kept aloof with his troops till the battle was decided; and 
then rushed eagerly to spoil the defeated foe. “ We,” exclaim¬ 
ed Champion^ “^ave the honour of the day, and these banditti 
the profit.” These Afghan strangers', 20,000 in numbei*, now 
abandoned their usurped possessions, which still bear thf name 
of Rohilkhand; and the province with its million of Hindus 
come under the power oi the Yazir of Oudh. This was the 
famous Rohilla war. 

% 42. The Regulatinl; of which an account will be found in 
the next Chapter, was passed in 1773; but the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and theiiiew Members of Council arrived inCa,!- 
cutta, October 19, 1774. Then Warren Hastings became the 
Goveriynr-General of British India. The remainder of his history • 
d)elorigs therefore to the next Chapter, which gives a summary 
of the careers of the illustrious men who hal^e filled that high 
office from 1774 to the present time, 4 ^ * • 
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Oudh Settlement. 


§ 1. There was, as have seen, no Governor-General of 
Britisn India till 1774, Bvjforo that date, the Governments of 
Caleatta, Madras, and B»*mbay, were independent of one anofth^r. 
The history has been broni^ht down to the time*'when, u^Suvii. 
Warfc^j I{a‘^ings as head of the Bengal Presidency, the double 
‘‘system of goveruuient was destroyed. 

We mu.st now consider the Regulating Act, its provisions? and 
results. nk, 

The Proprietors and Directors of the East India Company 
were essentially the partners and managers of a Mercantile Estab¬ 
lishment. Nothing could console them for insullicicnt profits in 
trade. The glorious successes of dive, the ac<|uisition of te^.i- 
tory and infiueiice, and the humiliation of their French rivals, 
could not compensate them for an empty treasury. 

Moreover, "^the servants of the Company in many cases had neg¬ 
lected their duties, made haste to become rich, and in doing so, had 
been guilty of opfiression. Parliament uetermined to interfere. 

Lord North was then prime minister, ‘rhere were u‘<iitual 
JealcVusies. The ministers and Patiiamect fcai*ed that the Com¬ 
pany would acquire top much influence. The nation In general 
feared that, with the patronage of the East Indian Covernments 
in their hands, the ministers would become too strong. 

§* 2. The result was a cbinpromise, and the Cliarter of the 
Company was renewed, some important changes being made in 
its constitution; with the added provisions :— 

(1). That £40,000 a year should be paid by the Com¬ 
pany to the nation; . * ^ 

L (2). That, wliile Madras and Bombay retained their 
Governors and councils, the Governor of Calcutth*, Hastings, 
should become Governor-General, on a salary of £25,000 a year; 
and assisted by n Council, should be supreme over all the British 
possessions in India; and 

(3). That a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three ower Judges, should 1(e establhihed iuCalcaUa, 
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The greuf/mistake in, the Regulating Act was that the fciur 
members of the Govemor-GeiijeraTs Counwl were invested with 
equal authoritj in Council witii himself • ^ 

§ S. IkVarren Hastings ac<R>rdingly becaSie Goveraor^General, 
with Vis Council four in October l'^74. He held •his* high 
qfhde tor elbven ye^ra. These councillors themselves were badly 
selected.* iThey were Colonel ^rf)nson, General Clavenng^ I^ir. 
Francis (afterwards Sir Philip*Fraticis), and Mr. Harwell. The ^ 
hist^ who Imd been long in India, invarialdy supposted Mr. 
Hastings. Tlie other three opposed him; and as the votes of the 
majorhy decided every matter, the new Governor-General found 
hiins^ shorn of all his *power, by his accession of <Jjgnity. 
Hastings struggled against the factious opposition of his col¬ 
leagues till the end of 1780, when Francis loft the country. 

§ 4. The aflairs of Oudh first engaged their attention. The 
azir was compelled to make over the zt^indari of Benares to the 
Hiiglish ; and Chait Singh, its zaminda:^ was elevated to the rank 
of Raja, and pla<‘-ed on the footing of a ten^latory prince, paying 
a,tribute to the Company of twenty-two and a half lakhs a y^ar. 

The affairs of the Regains *>f Oudh have been too 
* notorious to be omitted. The Kawab Vazfr, Shujjt-«ud<g.l%ulah, 
died ill 1775. J^is widow and mother, the Regains, claimed* 
by wirtue of a supposed will of the late Nawab the whole of the 
' treasure, two millions of rupees, whicdi was heaped up in the 
vaults of the zanana. The acknowledgment of this claim Mr. 
Hastings opposed, but*in vain. The young Nawab was thus left 
with no money, an army to support, and a heavy debt to the 
E^jlish Government. j 

*§ 6. Charges were soon phiired in against Mr. Hastings by 
bien who regarded his power and influence as extinct. The 
chief of the accusers was Naudakumar, a man infamous for his 
treachery and perfidy, whom the ^triumvirate in the Council 
took under their proteefton. In the desk of this wprthy were 
foii*^, after his death, facsimiles of the seals of all the most emi¬ 
nent t>cTsons in Bengal* liis acAisations against Hastings were 
transparflSitly false, and supported by palpable forgeries.^ 

While tlcjs was goinir on, Calcutta was astounded by the intelli¬ 
gence that Nandukuinlir «vas arrested on a charge or forgery, at 
the suit ^of an eminent native rnefcliant. This was tried in the 
Bupremff Court, tlie jury found him guilty, ami he was aentobced 
to be hanged. This execution of a Brahman created a plofonnd 
sensation, and h%s been' made a matter of accusation against 
Hastings. For this there is not the shadow of reason. Sir 
Elijah Impey, ih?* Chief Justice, who condemned him, only 
administerld existing law, which has since been altered. Mr. 
Francis and flis two associates had the power to suspend the 
execution, and to refer the matter to England; but they declined 
to interfere. There is .not, and there never was, the*^ slightest 
evidence to connect Mr. Hastings, in any way, with the dea^ of 
this atrocious miscreant. • 
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§ 7. The connectioji of Hastings with Mahrafc^^ldfitlefi must 
studied in Chap. His conduct in aiding the It^dras Pr6si-, 
denc^ za ^ts struggles with Haidar, from 1780 till hia. depar- 
i?ure from India, contrasts wonderfudy with that of the GoV^npra 
of" Madrsts during the sape period. ^ ft ' ^ 

« J 8. The Judges of the Su^rmie Cowrt e(|tablisljtd^ in Cal? 
cotta; in striving to ** protect natives from oppression" and giye 
India the benefits of.-English law,committed many great mis¬ 
takes. They interfered between the zamindars and their riyats. 
Their attorneys stirred up strife everywhere. Everyl^jing 
was to be brought under the jurisdiction of the “ Supreme 
Court.” 

Hastings interfered to protect the land-holders from this, vexa¬ 
tious interference, and Parliament was petitioned fpr a change of 
system; and meanwhile a remedy was discovered. There was a 
Court of Appeal in Calcrtta called the Sadar Diwdni Adcdat. Iif 
this the Governor-General ^himself and his Council were appoint¬ 
ed to preside. This they could not do, and Ilastiiigs oftered the 
appointment of Chief .Judge of this Court to Sir Elijah Im’pey, 
tne Chief Justice of the -Supreme Court. This reconciled ^aji 
parties,^ and isnabled Impey to turn his attention to the subject 
of the administration of justice according to such forms as might 
suit the great simplicity of native habits. This, though disalk)W- 
ed by the Court of Directors at the time, is the system now re¬ 
stored by the amalgamation of the Supreme Court in each pri- 
sidency with the Company’s old Court of Apfical. 

§ 9. Upon Hastings devolved the necessity of providing the 
money to carry^jn the various wars which in 1780 were raging 
India. [Chapter V., § 68], Seldom has a heavier burden rested 
on the shoulders of one resolute man. Mysor, the French, 
the Dutch, and the Mahrattas, yvere in the field against the Eng¬ 
lish at once. To provide for.J;he expenses of these wars was the 
duty of Heatings. He has incurred much odium by the means 
he took to fulfil this duty. ^ ” 

§ 10. He demanded from Chait Sing^i (§ 4), whose zamin- 
dari of Benares, transfer^^ed to the English in 1775. wsis 'flow held 
by him as a feudatory or dependent noble, an additioical tribute 
in men and money, in aid of his benefactors and superiors. The 
B^a.or zamindar evaded com])liunee with the demand; and 
Hasting proceeded to Benares chiefly for the purpose of enforc¬ 
ing itTlrritated by the ingratitude of the Kaja, Hastings* placed 
him in arrest. The populace rose and massacred the sqpoys, 
who carried opt the order, and surrounded the place where .Ilast- 
ibgps was. The lia}4 escaped from the city. •^Blastin^s was in 
extreme peril, yet he lost no jot of his characteristic ctfolneas and 
self-possession. Eventually he retired to Chanar; trofips were sent 
in from all quarters, the BAja's army of 20,000 men was defeated, 
and B^gi^ his hiding jflace, Was taken. / The troops, however, 
seized and divided Ime treasure found in xhe fortress. Hastings 
was cruelly disappointed ; he had failed to supply the wants of the 
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exhaasted ^^aury. Chait Si/i^h escaped to Gwaliar, wb^e be 
lived for 29’i^eara. His nephew was placed'on the throne. 

• § 11. .Mf^e doubtful is the treatments of the Begams of 
Oudh'(§ TheNawab Vaefrof Oudh rc^resente^hi^ inali^Hty 
to pd^ his dhes ,to the (y'omp^y, and asked permission to seize thiy 
ti’eas^rcs winch the Regains had appropriated. Charges* wain 
anAde ag^nmet these ladles of abet^ng Chait Singh, and supplying 
h^ with men'and money. The Begam's were compelled to gnn 
up 7d lakhs of rupees, which Were paid ovetijib the Company, ' « 

§'>12. The Court of Directors condemned these caeasuree, 
and Tiastings signified his intention of retiring. He addressed 
lettes? to ail'" the chiefs »aTid princes of India, taking leave of 
them ; and resigned with dignity a trust which he had heltb under 
difierei/t titles for 13 years. He left Ihdia in February, 1785. 

§ 13. In Bngland, Hastings was received with favour by the 
King, the Mmistry, and the Directors. But Pitt had a pr^udice 
'^gainst him, though he extolled and cvei^ivindicated him. Francis, 
his rancorous foe, was in Parliament. The renowned orator Burke 
and ,the Whig party in general combined t.^gainst lum, and it jsraa 
-•''^SDlved to bnpeach him. His trial before the Lords began on'the 
Februniy 1788 ; and was protracted till the 23rd April 1795, 
when he was completely and honourably acquitted.” 'l^e> trial, 
costs him 100,00Q£. Though thus reduced to comparative pover- 
,.jty, fie lived peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1819. Once 
only did he again appear in public, and then he was called to give, 

1§13, evidencebeforp the House of Commons regarding Indian 
affairs. On that occasion the whole assembly stood up t,6 do him 
bjmour. 

14. From 1780 to 1784, the affairs of the Rast India Com- 
.pauy occupied a great deal of the attention of Parliament. Lord 
North, Mr. Burke, Mr. Dundas, hlr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt (the 
younger) were the great statesmen whose iiifiueuce was most felt 
in Indian affairs. But th^ interest o&ithe student will dwell chiefly 
upon what arc called Fox'h and Pitt's India Pills. <> 

§<>15. Fox's Bill ainieckatthe^j^raiisfer of British India to the 
direct government of tRe Crown. “ Beven^Commissioners appoint¬ 
ed by Plfrliament were to manage the government, and nme assist- 
ant-directors tlie tra.de. The Bill passed the Commons; but 
was rejected by the Lords. 

§ 16. William Pitt the younger (bom 1759; died 1806), 
Englantf's greatest statesman, succeed^ as prime minis^r. He 
immediately intrpduced his India Bill. Its chief provisions were, 
these;— 

Ist.** The Cour^ of Directors, still chosen by the,proprietors of 
India Stowk, wer§ to govern as before, in appearance; whilfe 
three of the|f number, forming a secret committee, were to be 
the real actors. 

2nd. In realif^ the power was transferred to a ** Board ot 
Control,” consisting six pri'vy councillors, whose decii^ons were 
^ai. The President of this Board was the Indian Minister^ 

* ^ 


X 
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Srd. The Bill forbade the Governor-General to upon any 
war, except in selfrdefence ; or to make any treaty ^aranteeing 
the dominions of any native prince. 

'4tb. The Govemor-Generars Council was reduced to*tliree, of 
whom one was to be the commander-in-chief of the Company’s 
Fo-'ces in India, and the other two Bengal Civilians B^nilar 
Councils were established at Maciras and Botnbc.y. 

For 16 years, Mr. Dundos, the ^rst President ttf the Board 
Control^ filled that position. Furli^nient, after this, rarely inter- 
ferred, and for many years showed little interest in Indian atfahrs. 

§ 17. One of the greatest scandals in British History is that 
connected with the Nawab of Arcot’s debts. His ere<litors 'were 
men in *he Company’s service, of every grade. The claims were 
swollen by every species of dishonesty. To lend money lO the 
l^awab was the shortest way to fortune. For 60 years tliesc 
fdaima were under investigation, and cost the country millions of 
money. 

I 18. Sir John Maepherson, Senior Member of Council, acted 
aa Governor-General f< f twenty months, from February 178£ to 
September 1786. The offer of the appointment w s mode + • 
Lord Macartney, who judiciously demanded additional powers to 
add W 3 iji,ht to an olfice of so inucli responsibility. Mr. Dimdas 
was offended, and Lord Coniwullis was immedilately appointed 
Govemor-.General of India. 


PART II. LORD CORNWALLIS. A.D. 1786—1793. 

§ 19, Lord Corrfvallis as Governor-General. § 20. His Reforms. § 21. 
Annexation of the Guntur Sarkar. § 22. The Mysor W.ar. § 28. The 
PeiMnuinmt Setthip-eni, § 24. Civil and Criminal Courts reformed. § 26. 
Retirement of Lord Cornwallis. § %G. Indian affairs in England. 

§ 19. The new Governor-General aiTived in Calcnttr in 
September 1786. For the state of affairs among the Mahrattas 
and in Mysor at this period the student must compare Chapters V., 
and XU. 

§ 20. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confidence of Pitt 
and Dundas. He came out pledged to avoid all occasions of 
war. His mission was to be that of a reformer. His nrmness 
repressed the factious, and he bent all his energies to the removal 
of corruption from all branches of the service. 

Such a reform was never more needed. At this time |matl 
salaries were given to the Company’s servants; a^d as their oppor 
tnnities werA great, they easily yielded to the temptation ^f enrich¬ 
ing themselves by every species of official depredation. His first 
real measure of effectual reform was assigning to every officer of 
Government such a salary as should leave him, po shadow of 
excuse for trading, or attempting to ao<}uiril3 money by corrupt 
practices. This measure, added to an incomparable firmness and 
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consistency Jin resisting all jobbery and favoritism, and in punishing * 
all frauds,* soon caused the purity of jthe Indian services to 

• become 3s conspicuous as tbeil* corruption 4iad been notorious. 

§ 21.« The next step wig) to claim the^Guntur ^arjpar, «which 
hndibecn assigned by the Nizam to the British Government, C|| 
the aleat^ of Halabat ,^ng. In 1788« Lord Cormvallis in«yile a 

• peremp4»Try demand for its cession. The Nizam complied ^oiDce, 

hut begged for a British contingent to aid him against , 

who had usurped the Balaghat. Lord CuiuTwallis promised this 
aid^ stipulating that the British troops 'should not employed . 
agarust any power in alliance with England. Of these powers 

a liat was given, and TippH's was not there. This letter was the . 
occasion, though not the real cause, of Tippd’s breacW of the 
treat3Pof Maiigalor. [iSee chap. XIf., § 37J. 

§ 22. Lord Cornwallis was in the Madras presidency, from 

^ 1790 to 1792, engaged in tlie conduct of the Mysor war, lie 
was ciMisiired in England for the ac<4^iisition of territory, which 
wus the result of this war ; but the lAtion in general approved of 
his^conduct, and he was made a marquis. ' He generously g'fy^^e up 
share o( prize-money amounting tS 50,000ie, as did General 
J^dows. 

§ 2.3. Lord Cornwallis' Permanent Settlement [^79§]« is tijje 
chief givmnd of^his fume. 

I’he land had been the principal source of revenue under every 
dynasty. The collectors of this revenue in %ongal under the 
iMuighul emperors l»0.d, by degrees, converted* themselves into 
zaiuiiidars, possessing military authorityMany of these zamin- 
r4^r.s were also the representatives of the old local aristocracy^ 
trhese peraons the British Government did not *tt first recognize : 
'but in 1786, the Directors wrote out that all engagements should, 
as* a matter of policy, be made with the zamiu4|ars. This was 
to be done for ten years ; and the settlement to be made perma> 
nent, if it were found to answoi*. Lord Cornwallis, by his 
regf^ilations in 1793, confirmed the zaniindars iuithe absolute 
pi^iprietorship of the soib Thtj|r were legally constituted land¬ 
lords ijpder the Briti^i Government; •sind the cultivators were 
recogni.'ied as their tenants. These last were left too much at the 
mercy of^Ue zauu)ula]\ and this was the weak point in the whole 
settlement, Mr. Sh<»re oppose^ its being made pennanent. 
Lord J^ornwallis, Mr. Pitt, Mr, Dimdas, and Mr. Charles Grant 
decided that it should: ^ 

§ 24. The ^•eforra of the Civil and Criminal Courts next 
ocoiipied his attention. Sir Elijah Iinpey’s rules were developed 
into a volume cd' regulations by Sir Geoi^e Barlciiw; and the sys¬ 
tem of Cifc'il CouvI:h and procedure which, witli modiheations, still 
exists, was ^tablished. The greatest evil of this system was tiie 
power it gave to the police (»f oppressing the people. ' Natives 
were «xclu<led from all share in the administration of justiee, and 
from all but the Kft)at subordinate offices in the puffiie employ. 
This was remedied m after times. ^ 
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§ 25. Lord Cornwallis ieft India in October, 1793. ^He was jfirm, 
dignified, vigorous. Ilis administration consolidated ^gi-eatlj the 
Indian empire. Clivetmd Hastings were its founders. Cornwallis*^ 
gavof if. 8vste.iu and rtability. Fox^* the important events i^ich 
.made Mabratta power supreme in Oehli, from 1784 to 1803^ the 
reader,must consult Chaf. V. and Chap. III. ' * 

§ i6. To this period belong the Declaratd^y Adi; '^nd the*^ 
Chartir of 1793. In 1788 Mr. Pi^t introduced a bill (afterwards 
.called the Declaratory Act), affirming that the bill of 1784 was 
intended transfer to the Crown all real power in regard 
to Indian affairs. The Company's Charter was renewed in 1793 
for twenty years, chiefly through the mfiuence of Mr. Dundas. 


PART in. MR. SHORE. A. D. 1798-^1798. fSIR JOHN SHORE, , 
APTERWAHOS LORD TEIGNMOUTH,] 

§ 27. Mr. Shore as Governor-General. § 28. Mutiny of Bengal Officers 
§ 29i' Oudh Affairs. ** 

§ 27.c>Mf. Shore was a civilian, who had attracted the notice of' 
l*itt and Dundas by his able conduct of the Bengal Permanent 
Settlement At this peiiod the affairs of Tippii, of the Puna e 
Government, andP of the Nizam, were very complicated. The 
Governor-General tried to mediate; but with little effect, ’ 

Chap. V., Chap. XII,] Mr. Shore's subsequent neutrality and 
Want of energy emboldened tlie Mahrattos to attack the Niza:^ 
[Chap. V. § 78]„ The battle of.Kurdla humbled the Nizamj^ 
placed N4na Farnavis on the pinnacle of power. 

§ 28, The mutiny [1795-96] of the European officers of the 
Bengal army," who clamoured for higher pay and for every 
species of privilege, was only checked by.ja weak and injudicious 
yielding to the malcontents of nearly all they asked. The ILime 
Government immediately superseded Sii® Jonn Shore, and L8rd 
Cornwallis agreed to resume his office ff>r a'*time; but the^-evideut 
inclinatioij. of the Court of Directors weakly to yield "to the 
discontented officers, led to his subsequent refusal to return to 
India. ,v * 

§ 29. In 1797, the Nawab Vazir Asaf-ud-ddUlah of, Oudh, 
died. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some attention to 
the welfare of his kingdom. He lived and died a child in 
intellect, and a debased sensualist. A reputed son. of tbe^ late 
Nawab, Vazir ^li, succeeded him; but his proved illegitimacy 
mid worthless character led Sir John Shore to displace^him, and 
elevate l^'adat Ali, brother of the late Nawab. Mr^. Cherry was 
the Resident at Benares; and he negotiated tlie treaty with Sa'adat 
Ali then living at Benares. Soon ^er, the new Nawab marched 
to Lucknow, where Sir John was encamj^led. The Governor- 
General was in extreme peril from Vazir All's hordes of lawless 
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Boldiers; but be, with J;he utmost calmness and composure, main¬ 
tained his position, and th% new Na\/4b was placed on the 
’ mamaii^ Vazir All being gent to Benares. In 1799, yazir Ali 
assassinated Mr. Cherry in Benares, afld raised* a *temlJ)orarT 
rebMlion ; lyit was defeated and taken prisoner. . • * 

, Sfi* Jcdin Shore, wb<t was created xiord Teigmnouth, yrdiled 

for En^and in March 1798. • ^ * 

9 


pIrT IV. THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY. A. D. 1798—1805. 

m • 


§ 30. Lord Morninfflon, afterwar<ls Marquis of Wellesley, #overnor- 
Gencrfl. § 31. Suinmaryof his Adnuiii.stralioTi., § 32. Development of 
the Subsidiary System. § 33. Dangers in the Dakhia and the North- 
B West. § 34. Oudh Affairs. § 35. Arrangements in the Dakhiu and with 
the Mahrattas. § 36- Celebrated Anglo-^^ian Officers of this Feritid. 

§ 37. Departure of Lord Wellesley, § ,38. yis Estabfishment of the 
(loliege of Fort William, § 39. His Quarrels with the Directors. • 

§ 30. The Marquis of Wellesley (at first known asbLo^ Afom- 
ingtou), the fourth Governor-General, arrived in *India in Majy 
175i8 ; and quitted it m August 1805. Ihe most hrilUant of the 
Governors-General of British India, he is to be compared with 
Haftfings, and Dalhousie. 

• §'31. He departed altogether, neeessarily, wilicly, and boldly 

from the non-mU’rference policy. The chief events of his adminis- 
kflutiou were the iV)llowing :— • 

■ (1). The Fourth Mysor war was conducted to a happy 

‘’issue. Tippu’s overthrow took place in 1799. Alysor became 
again a Hindu kingdom. • 

(2) . 'I'he affairs of Oudh were regulated in 1801. 

(3) . The Mi^ratta confbderacy was broken up by the 

tr^»ty of Basscin, 1802. [^See Chap. V., § 87]. * 

(4) . 'riic sfiicdnd graat Mahratta war, which lasted 

for a months only, was brought by Lord Ijake and General 
Welleslei^the Duke of Wellington to a triumphant (inclusion. 
ISee Chap. V., § 97]., The Raja of Barar (Raghuji Bhonsld) 
and Daulat Ran Sindia siibmittcill to form subsidiary alliances 
with thl& Hriti^i GoTemmeat; the former in November 1803, the 
latter in February 1804. • 

(5) . 'i’he state of Europe, tom by the confiicts of the 
Frepph revolution, and also the interference of France in 
Indian aflairs, ni«^t he considered in stacking thiff period. T^e 
Alarquis #f Wellesley was in fact fighting France on Indian soil. 

(6^ Shah Alam II. was released from Mahratta thral¬ 
dom by Lorn Lake, September 1803. 

Oh T he war was renewed with Holkar, 180^. 

(8). Bhartpur was unsuccessfully besieged, 1805; but 
its submitted. 
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§ 32. The new Governor-General was a man of geniua, 
refined by education, poosessedof a most comprehensive mind, the 
friend of Pitt and Dun'das; and for four years had been n mem- ' 
her ctf the liKiard of ^Jontroi. It is-.his merit to have dtestrqyed 
the foolish idea of a balance of power ainon^ the native priiicesi 
of 'iSf^.lancing tliem one agUinst the other,*and secretly vpconrag- 
in^ tlfjdr enmities, in order to 'obtain power “'over illl, ‘‘without ^ 
seeming to interfere with any. His w'as a bold and wise policy 
"Xf ihterventioii. It Las been called tlie suhaidiary system. He 
was not its author ; but lie developed it, and strove to introduce 
it into every Native State. 

§ 33. To estimate the work Lord V/ellesley had to do, we 
must cQinpare Chap. XIE. and Chap. V. Tippu, the Nizam, and 
Sindia were alike under French influence, relied upon hrench 
officers, and were disposed to aid the French to overthrow the 
British dominion in the Fast. Frcmch emissaries were everywhere. 

Zanian Shah, the grand.^./n of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the victor 
of Panipat, also threatened to invade India. There was thus 
appa ’ent danger on every band. 

§ .34. Oudh was mismanaged'and oppressed by it« ruler r .d 
his Vazir. ,The troops were ill-diseipliue<l and irregularly paid. 
Sa’adiit !Ali, ac'bording to tlic terms of tlie treaty wbicli placed liim 
on the throne, was bound to maintain an efbeienf army, on which 
condition the British Covemment engaged to defend his throne 
and kingdom. This Lord Wellesley now compelled him to de 
Districts were ceded for the support of the-army, and Oudh was 
thus placed in security. These important districts comprised 
^Allahabad, Fatliipur, Oawnpur, Aziingarh, Gorakbjnir, Bare.'^, 
Muradabad, Bijiiaur, Budiion, and S'Jiahjahunpur. 

§ 35, The fir.st snhskliary alliance formed Wiis with the Nizam, 
whom the battl ' of Kurdla [Chap. V., § 79] bad well nigh ruined. 
The French force was disbanded; and a corps of British trooy)8, 
paid by the Nizam, and officered by Eurepeans, was substituted 
for it. If th% Nizam became thenceforth utterly powerless, be was 
at least rendered secure. This is the pojtit to be considered in 
tKe whole question of* the subsidiary treaties. The native 
States lost their ; but they gained a securify^ which * 

they had no other means of obtaining. 

The Peshwa, by the advice of the Nana Farnavis, declined 
the closer alliance; but remained outwardly friendly to the 
British Government. The other Mahratta powers followed this 
example, 1798 {see Chap. V., § 84]. 

The capture of Seringapatam firmly established the Bntish 
.ppwer from Cape Comorin to the Krishna {see (^:ap. XII., § 48]. 

The extinction of the Tanjor as an indepei^cnt Gov¬ 
ernment, took place in 1800. 

§ 36. The number of great men then in the English service, 
civil and ^military, is very remarkable. Colonel Sir Barry Close, 
sir John ^Malcolm, the Hon. , Mountstulirt Elphinstone, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Henry Wellesley (Lord Cowley), Arthur Wei- 
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Icfiley (the Dnke of Wellington), Sir. Colebrooke, Sir diaries 
Metcalfe, t^eneral Lord JLal^, Colonel Collins, Colonel Ochter- 

• loiiy, Major Walker, and Mr. Webbe were amon^ these; and 

mu^y of them were men f^^rmed and fiMed for great !t,ch.ie7e> 
ments by the influence of this great Governor-General., . » 

§ ^17. #In *Au"uSt 1805, Lord Wellesley left Calcutta, attejgled 
by the* applause of all right-judging persons. The (Jofirtt of 
directors have recorded thgir opinion of^ his “ ardeufze^ to 
p^mote the well-being of India, and t<f uphold the interest ‘ 
au(\ honour of the British Empire.” A sum of <£20,000 was 
“ granted to him, and his statue wtis placed in the India House. 

§*38. One of the cYents which marked his career was the 
establishment on a grand scale (which was reduced by tlfb Court 
of Directors) of the College of Port "Willia^n, for the education 
of Civil Servants, and for the promotion of oriental learning. 

• Charles Theophiliis Metcalfe was the first student in 1800. 

§ 39. One of the subjects of ct^iiiual debate during this 
administration, was that of prioate trade. ^ The Company hi 1793 
.alhWed 3,000 tons annually for this ^irposc; but the tra^e of 
p.4vate individuals soon passed this limit. Lord Wellesley 
, wished to throw the trade open, and thereby incurred the 
displeasure of the Directors. In 1802, the Court rftduceS tarioMS 
items of expenditure sanctioned by the Governor-General, 

• removed Mr. Webbe, the able Secretary of the Madras Govern- 
•nent, and interfered in such a vexatioas way with the preroga- 

• tiv^s of the Govcrnor»Geaeral, that the latter intimated his inten¬ 
tion of returning to Englanif that year. Lord Clive, the Governor of 
Madras, son of the great Clive, resigned in conscciueiicc ; and wa» 

^gncceedod by Lord W. Bentiiftk. The Governor-General, however, 

• was induced to remain anotheryear; and thatyear fixed the destinies 
of British India—it was the year of the Second Mahratta War. 

•_i_ 

• • 

*PART V. LORD OOR^^WALWS (THE SECOND TIME) AND 

# SIR GEORGE BARLOW. A* D. 180,5—1807. 

• • 

§ 40. Lord Cornwallis^ second time in India. § 41. Sir George Bar- 
low. 8 42. The Vcllor Muiinv. § 43j»Causcs of the Outbreak. § 44. Sir 
George^Jarlow sent to Madras as Governor. 

§ 40. LordCJornWallis was appointed to succeed the great 
Mar,quis; and arrived a second time in Calcutta, ou "Ist August 
1805. Ilia mairt*j)bjeet was to overturn Lord Wellesley’s policy, 
nnd to t^minatc the contest with Bindia and Holkar at any cefet. 
[See Chap^V., § 101]. He condemned the treaty of Bassein; 
and was willing, despite the manly and energetic remonstrances 
of Lord Lake, to lay BritLsh honour at the feet of the suc¬ 
cessful freebooter, Imulat Rao Sindia. Death, howevbr, arrested 
his progress to the scene of war, Ghazlpur, near Benares. 
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§ 41. Sir George Barlow, as senior member of Council, now 
snccceded. IIe agreed with the viejvs of h'is predecessor. “ Lord 
Wellesley's policy of iiitervention,” he said, “ must in its* nature 
be pr«^fes(iii\re:, and mui^t ultiniately t^nd.to a system of tfniv^al 
dominion.’’ It has ])rogre8sed, and England is now the p^a-’ 
mount power in India; iKit India has never been 'pei^pefuh or 
prQsfn:rous; except under a paramount power. * We e seen 
thfiP^sta^o of India under tVie Mauryau dynasty of Asoka, under th& 

■ Afglian dynasties, under the Mughuls, all more or less paramount; 
and these have been succeeded by the British power, stronger 
and more bcneficcut than any of its predeces.sors. Lord Wel¬ 
lesley’s policy was the only one that asflbrdcd a hope for '^ the 
down-tivdden inhabitants of the land. 

§ 42. During Sir G. Barlow’s tenure of office occurred the 
Vellor Mutiny. There was dissatisfaction among the sepoys 
in the Madras Presidency on account of a change in their head¬ 
dress. Lord W. Bentincb- was then Governor of Madras. The 
discontent was fomented by the sons of Tippu and their retainers, 
who ^Jived in Vellor unde^i* scarcely any restraint, with princely^ 
incomes, surrounded by a large Muhammadan population. 

On the lO^h of July 1806, at 2 a.m., the native troops in Vel- 
lor ros6 hgaiu^ the European part of the garrison, consisting of 
two companies of the 69th regiment, and massacred one hundred 
and thirteen of them. Colonel Gillespie, who w'as at Arcot, 
sixteen miles distant, hearing of the attack, immediately march¬ 
ed to the spot, retook the fort, ar»d dis^ersed"the insurgents. 

§ 43. Tranquillity was ultimately restored ; but the Vellor 
mutiny showed that nothing i.s too insignificant to excite th<. 
most wide.spread'panic in India. On this occasion it was said'" 
that the new head-dress was a kind of hat, and that its introduction 
was a part of iv. systematic design to make the sei)oy8 into Chris¬ 
tians. The turnscrew attached to the uniform was said to be a 
cross. Vaccination, which had' been rec«>ntly introduced, was a 
part of tlte plhn. It was said that all natives who did not put up 
the cross over their doors were to<?be massacred. It is, however, 
a tfuth admitting of no dispute, that the world has never sfjen a 
Guvernmeiffc more liberal'and entirely tolerant, than that which 
Britain exercises over her Indian Emj>ire, ^ 

§ 44- Sir G. Barlow, a good W)an of business, but not of a high 
order of intellect, of unpopular manners, and destitute oV tact, 
was now ^iperseded by Lord Grenville’s Ministry; and Lord 
Minto was appointed. Sir G. Barlow was comnh^d with the 
Government’of .Madras, which he held from 1807—1813. , 
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PART VIr EARL OF MINTO. A. D. 1807—1813. 


» § 46.. Lord Minto, Governor-General. § Sfi. Distar'bances in Travan- 

cor. §i 47. Order restored. • § 48. Mauritius 
•§ 49. Treaty with Kanjit ^in^rh. § 60. 
and«Pers^ *§ 61. Return-of Lord Minto. •§ 62. The Coinphny’& Mono¬ 
poly talKn Hway. • , 


tms and Bourly)a^ taken. 
Beaties with %ind, Kdb^t 


§ 45. Loi’d Minto, T^ho arrived in Caletftta early in 1807^ and 
it in October 1813, found India in a state of stupor, wbi^ 
the advocates of the “ peace-at-any-price ” policy culled tran¬ 
quility. • 

§ 46. In 1808, disturbances broke out in Travancor, which 
did ftot cease till February 1809. T’he inunagemeut or Travan¬ 
cor had been shamefully coiTupt. The llesidunt had interfered, 
, ^and the Diwan was irritated, lie intrigued with the Diwau of 
the neighbouring State of Cochin with the French. Sir 
G, Harlow was then Governor of h^&dra8, and took prompt mea- 
^ snros to put down the rebellion. A vessel with thirty-one'privates 
Pjjjd a sui^eon of the 12lh Regiment ^ut into Alepy.* Tift men 
were decoyed on shore, and with stones tied round their necks 
thrown into the back-water. The Resident’s housc%t lioUam 
<ly.iloH) was atPlncked, and he escaped with difficulty. 

§ 47. A detachment under Colonel fi. Leger marched from 
^Falaimkotn to the Arambiili lines, constructed in tlie pass about 
» twelve miles from Cape Comorin, where there is a broad level 
opening between the mountains leading up from South Tinne- 
.#elli into the Travancor country. These lines were soon occu- 
•j)ied by the British troops^ under Major Welsh, and all thJ 
^ T»asses seized. The lliwan finally committed suicide, and bis 
brother was hanged in front of the 12th Regiment, in the murder 
of whose men he had participated. The Raja (denied all comi- 
zance of the acts of hi# Diwan. S’he Travancor State remained 
urkder Britisli management till 1813, when it was restored to the 
ifa^a. T'he Cochin Ijg^iltories ycre placed under more immediate 
Briti^ control. • • 

§ _ It was now found necessary to send im expedition to 

take the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, from 
which French cruisers constantly issued and made jirizes of 
ship#. Fixp^itions in 1809 and 1810 accomplished this 
I'esult in the most brilliant manner, Mauritius still i*en[mms under 
the British dominion. Bourbon was restored to France in 1814. 

^ 49. Lord Minto sent Mr. Metcalfe (afterwards Sir Charles 
Mmcalfe, and cv^bscquently Lord Metcalffi) on* an embassy to 
the soviweign OfLahor, the extraordinary lianjit Singh fscs Chap. 
XL] A ti’eaty was concluded by which the latter bound himself 
not to encroach upon the rights of the Cis-Satlajf 8tat.es, and to 


• On the coast, midway.between Cochin and Kollam. 
t See foot-note, page ^1, . • ^ 
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maintain amieable relations "wltli the British Government. ^ Such 
an effect is said to have i>een produced up6n that astute chief by 
tHe demeanour of the jhtmnj: envoy |;thcn in his twenty-first year) 
that f|e fcnevei;. could persuaded ii^ his after-life to break the 
tifeaty he then signed. ^ \ ' 

§^0'. lionl Minto not smly made British inlhiencd su|j)reme in 
the Infestern and Bastern sens, bi^jb he opened Tfeg'otia^ioKyS with 
Sin^ K^bul, and Fersia, with tl»e objects of preventing French 
i^tr^ues, and securiri|i^ peace in Iiulia. The Amirs of Sind agreed 
to exclude* the Pi*ench. Alountstuart Elpbinstone was sent Ao 
XAbul; where he concluded a treaty with the kitig, Shah Shuja, 
in 1809. Sir John Malcolm was sent to«Persia, and a treaty ^i^as 
signed by, the Shah, binding himself not to all(#w the passage 
through Fersia of tr^)ops hostile to Britain. It is the ^lory 
of Lord jMiuto to have selected such men as Malcolm, Metcalfe, 
and Elpbinstone. 

§ 51, Lord Minto was t'ow raised to an earMom; but died 
shortly after his retura to England in 1818. He is justly esteem¬ 
ed one of tlie greatest of’ our Anglo-Indian statesmen. 

§ h. In 1793, thoEas^ India Company’s (Charter'had been 
renewed for twenty yefirs. The time had now come fin’ the re- 
ccpisidec’shiion*of the subject. The result was the destruction ot 
tbe Company’s monopoly, for which the Court of directors inj||{le 
a determined struggle. The trade to China was still to remain in 
their hands, but the trade to India was thrown open. 


PART VII. THE MARQTTIS OF TT.VSTINGS. A. D. 1814—1823. 

^ (LORD MOIRA). 

t' 

§ 53. The Martinis of TCssting* as (JoveriMor-General. § 54. War 
with Nepal. *■ § 55. General Ochterloiiy’s C-ainpaign. § 56. Peace. 
§ 67. Mahratta Affairs. § 58. Retireu'ent of ton/i Hastings. 

*' '■ t.' 

§ 5,3. Esirl Moira (afterwards the Marquis of Haatiqgs) suc¬ 
ceeded. lie was a distinguished soldier, experienced states¬ 
man, and a man of amiable inaaners and noble character. He 
aJTived in Calcutta in October 1814. II^ found the finances 
embarniss^l, and many disputes with Native States pending. He 
was for nine years an indefatigable, resolute, and swccessful ruler. 

§ 54. The first dispute was with the Court of Nepal, wliere,,the 
Ghitrkas had reocntly made themselves formidajyie. The native 
ruTer of NepAi had encroached on the Briti.sh territory t^n every 
side, and more especially had imprisoned the zamindar of Bhuj^al, 
who was under British protection ^ and had seized his territonc^ 
Eighteen English police ofiioers were murdered in Bhiitwal; and 
it became necessary to proceed in the most energetic manner to 
vindicate the natiBnal honour., Four divisions were sent. One 
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was to march on Kliatoiandii by way of Makwanpur, The second * 
was to tak# possession of Bhiitwal, Siorajppr, and Falpa. 'I'he third 

• to penetrate the passes of th^Dehra Dun^ occupy that valley, and 
seize the passes of the Jatnnnh and the Oaiiges. Th^ fourth, 

«atader General Ocliterloil^’, was to act against the wester|j| 
prnj^inces, where Jhe flower of the Ghurka troops wer^ located. 

• § 55b* The advance hy the Debra Dun into (.birliwal wallow, 

^alunga was taken after several faihires. General O^^^ij^rlbny 
occupied, after immense labf)r, and by bravery and %kill, * 

t]»e heights of Hamgarh; and tlie llaja of Bilaspur [see Iiftrodaction, 

I § te] was detached fi-om the Nepal cause. ''J'hc capture of Maloun. 
bysGeneral Ochterlony, ^May 1815, was the first very decided 
advantage gained. The whole of the forts between the .Iamnah 
and the Satlaj were then yielded to the British, ana Garhwai 
was evacuated. * - . 

§ 56. Negotiations for ]r)eaoe were now set on foot, and though 

• retarded by the insincerity of the Nej^l Court, resulted at length 
in a treaty of peace, by wliicli the tlirritorios of the Nepal State 
were rwluccd to their present dimcnsion.1 (1816). 

• § 57. Jriio evente of Lord llastiiyzs’ administration, af con- , 

ilected with the M.ahratta history, have been detailed in Chapter 

• V. They include— • • • , ^ 

(1) the treachenos and fall of Bap Kao II.; * 

* (2) the Pindari w.ar; 

(3) the treachery and fall of Appa Saheb, Kaja of 
Nagpnr 

(4) tlie restoration of the Raja of Satara; 

(5) the treaties by which the houses of Sindia and Hol¬ 
lar were deprived of all figwer of clistnrbing*the tranquillity df 

/ India, while their own iude]>emlouce was secured. 

In these vmrs twentg-eight actionx were fought in (he field, one 
hundred and (loenty fort^ captured; and nineteen treaties made with 
Native Pt'inces. ^ ^ 

^ 58. The Marquis now retired (1823). Besides his eleva- 
tJbn in the peerage, uib estate of £60,000 was given him ; and at 
his death (in 1827),^ further *sum of«£20,000 was placed in jthe 
hand# of trustees for the benefit of his son. , 


• • 

• PART VIII. ^EAKL AMHERST. A D. 1828—182& 

• 

§ 59. Lord Anfherst, Governor-General. § 60. Causes Of jbhe First Bar¬ 
men War. § 61. The Campaign in Bormah. § 62. Tlie Treaty of 
Yendabu^ § 63. Vlie Barrnckpur Mutiny, § 64. Disputed Succession in 
Bhartpur. ^ 66. Bhartpur taken by Storm. § 66. Betlrcuient of Lord 
Amherst. 

• 

§ 59. Mr. Cannkig was nominated to succeed the •Marqms- of 
Hastings; but being appointed Foreign Secretary, he deOHimd ^ 
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* the nomination; and Lord Amherst became the eighth Governor- 
General- He landed in Calcutta, August- 1, 1823. [^r. Adam 
ac|ed in the meanwhile January 1 to August 1, 1823). 

§ 60^ AiOrd Amherst’s first undevtaking was the war with 
^armah. ‘An adventurer called AFompra, in 1753, obtained - 
possesion of Ava, enlarge^ the Barm^e tcrri^ries,. subjug^ed 
Arak^aud Manipur, and jplaced Assam under aoBariivjfe chief. 

^ Th^^?Te,many causes of complaint against the Court or Ava 
' butih 1818, a formal *4emand was mude by the Barmese for the 
c^sion of Chittagong, Murshidab^d, and Dacca, as belonging t£> 
the ancient kingdom of Arakan. This was, of course, treated 
with contempt. In 1823, the island of S^dhpuri was occupied«b7 
thirteen sepoys, for the protection of British subjects. A body 
of a thousand Barmese expelled them. Kachar was next attack¬ 
ed, and British troopS were sent to aid the fugitive Kaja. The 
arrogance of the Barmese was unbounded, and it became neces- 
saiw to send an expedition to thoroughly bumble them. 

§ 61. The Bengal and Mlt<lras troops met at Port Cornwallis, 
in the Great Andamans, in May 1824; and sailed at once to tiie 
moutif' of the Rangiin rivtr. Sir Archi bald Campbell was in 
command. Kangun was taken, ^'iie stoexadea at iCeinencIlIi 
were sWriaed,* Major It. Sale (the hero of Jalalabad) being the 
first to scale them. Negrais and Cheduba were* then carried. 
Ten stockades were stormed in one day. Martaban was takdh, 
and successful expeditions were undertaken in the Tciiasscrim 
coast and in Assam. Early in 1825, the niost noted Burmese 
diief, Mnha l^ pdula , now appeared on the scene. At the capture 
<jf Douabew, that leader was killed by a rocket. Sir Archibald 
{Pushed on to Pronp. Meanwhile Arakan was gallantly taken b;^, 
another body of troops. Negotiations for peace were now enter- ' 
ed into, but broken oil' by the refusal of the king of Ava to make 
any ooncessi«>n. ‘ The Brithh force advanced, under great diffi¬ 
culties, to Patanagoh, where f treaty was nearly concluded; 
but again br^nken offi Mellun, its opposite bank, was tbgn 
stormed; and the troops advanced to the city of Pagahn, where u 
decisive victory was gained by ^ British mrce of two thousand 
agunst a Bai^mese army of J8,000. The English prisoners^were 
■ow released (1826). 

§ 62. Finally, at Y endabu, wltl^in four days’ march of the capital, 
a treaty was signed, by^hich the king of Ava agreed to give up 
all claims to Assam, Kachar, and Jaintia; toV^ede Arakan, K'amr^ 
Cffieduba, afid Sandoway, the provinces of Yeh, Tavt^y, Mergui, and 
Teuasserim, the Salwln river being the boundary; and to pay a 
crore of rupees sf a partial indemnification for expenses*' of 
tile •war, and as a proof of the ‘^sincere disposition of the Barmese 
Government to maintain the relations of amity and peace between 
the two nations.” 

$ 63, Connected with the First Barmese War was the dis- 

f raeeful Bacrackpur mutiny. The 47th Kxigiment of Native 
nfautry, resenting certain minor hardships to which they were 
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temporarily aulijected, broke out into open mutiny. I ^ir IL Page t, 
the Oomnfhnder-in-Chfe^ ba|tened to the spot, surroninded the 

• mutineers, and on their obstinately refusing to submit, caused a 
battery lo open upon them.^* They fled at once; and «S(ftne who 
'T^ere taken prisoners were axecuted. The number of the regimentT 

^ was ^rasal m>m tljte list of the army. • ^ 

§ 64. •I'Re takihg of Bhartpur^ which had been assaulted ^jihsac- 
dkssfully by Lord Lake in 180^ [see Chap. V.^ § 100], Jan<(rdr3(,TL8, 

1826, is another event whiSh renders this administration remarkablet 
ai!I& which produced a salutary feeling throughout India. Raja 
Bandbar Singh died without issue in 1823. His brother Baldeo 
Sin2K~^ucceeded. Durjan Sal, son of a younger brother, "con¬ 
tested the succession, Sir’TT). Oehterlony, Resident in#Malwah 
and ftajputann, who died soon after, exairiined his claims; and 
the result was that the Governor-General addressed Baldeo Singh 
•a congratulatory letter on his accession, and authorized Sir Daiad 
to give him formal investiture. Th|#Residcnt did so, and also 
acknowledged Ins son as bis successor. ^Baldeo died the same 
inofitli (January 26, 1825). Durjan S^l instantly took possesion 
of<tfhe fort? murdered the uncle of the young Raja, and seized his 
person. Sir C. Metcalfe now arrived from Haidarab^d to occupy 
*the position of Resident of Dehli and of Rajpiitana.* Tue 
Gogernor-GenePal was opposed to interference; but the paper 

• j^ibrnitted by the new Resident, and the opinions of the Council, 
greeted a change of his sentiments. It was evident that Duijan 

•Sal* relied upon the •<uj>po8ed impregnability of the fortress of 
Bhartpur; and supposed with truth that all who disliked British 
axeendancy in India wished him success in bis defiance of the* 
jpiuramount power. • ♦ 

§ 65. Lord Co mb ermere. Oommander-in-Chief, marched from 
Mattra, and the memurable siege began on the ^Bth December 
1825. The fort was stormed on the 18th January 1826. The 
young Raja was reinstated, and petice restored. 

§•66. Karl Amherst, who can hardly be numbered among the 
eminent rulers of Bri^sh Indi%, quitted India in March 1828; 
Mr. B^tterworth Bayley, one of Lord Wiellesley’s disciples, actiflg 

• as Govengir-General until his successor arrived. * 
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PART IX. LORD WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 

/A, D. 1828-^1835. * 

• « 

« i; • - - ' ff 

67/ Lortt "William Bentinck, Governor^General. § 68. Summary of,, 
the Ev^ts 6£ his Admluistri^iou. § C9. His Character. » § 70. Mysor 
AfEairBiL § 71. Kiirg Ailaivs. § 72. Retxeuchinenis. § J.%.^Ju^icial « 

RefA’m^. § 74. Abolition of Safi. § 75. Suppression of Thuggee. § 7^. 
proceedings of Thugs. '*§ 77. Educatioflal lh3iorrn.s. § 78. Tlie Ovesr- 
land Boute hetween England and India. § 79, The North-West Pto- 
vinoes placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. § 80. Baminohan 4l4i, i 
§ 81. Murder of Mr. Frazer, § 82. Treaty #vith Raujjt Singh. il''83. 
The Chart? r of 1833. § 84. Departure of Lord W. Bentinck. § 85. Sir 

Charles Metcalfe, Acting Governor-General. 


§ 67. Lord W. Bentinck, the ninth Governor-General, arrived 
in India in July 1827, aml^quitted it in March 1835. , * 

§ 68. Lord W. Bentinck’s administration was distinguished 
progress, improvomcibt, necessary I’efonns, tlie sweeping aw'ay 
of oosolete and injurious institutions, and the iutruduotion of^n' 
enlightened and philanthropic policy. 

, Its eVent were— ^ 

(1) The re-arrangement of Mysor a^iirs; and the 

annexation of Kiirg in 1833, after a ten days’ war ; , 

(2) Maity economical reforms ; 

(3) Improvements in the judicial^ystem ; , * ^ 

(4) • Abolition of and the repression of Thuggee ; 

^ (5) The downfall of the oriental system of edueftioj^- 

and the establishnent of the European system ; 

(6) Commencement of steam communication with 


India; 

(7) The assassination of Mr. Frazer at Dehli, and its 

punishment; t «^ 

(8) « Disturbances in Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Bhopal; p,nd 

(9) The renewal of thgi Compnnj’s Charter in 1833." 

^ 69. Lord W. Bentmck had been Governor of Matlras, and 
was harshly and abruptly recalled in 1807. He was singularly 
benevolent, upright, and liberal. He was anxious for this 

appointment, ns tending to frqp his vephtation from any stain 
that might be supposed to rest upon it from his fotmer dii^missal. 
it did so.^ A statue erected to his honoui^'in Calcutta, with an 
insciiption It^m the pen of Macaulay, preserves t|ie remembrauce 
of “ his wise, upright^ and paternal administration." 

§ 70. The government of Mysor was at thjjs time assdmcd 
hf the British Government; and the province fi^as platted under 
the system which stiU so efficiently provides for its ,welfare [see 
Chap. XII]. 

I 71. The principality of Kiirg, on the confines of Mysor, is 
of great afitiquity. It was subdued by Haidar; and in 1779, the 
heir, Yira Bajendra, was excluded from the succession and 
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imprisoned. Tippii made him a l^Iusalman by force: but he 
escaped, liod aftejr a Tong and cbivalroes struggle regained his 

• doinimoiis in 1787. His nephew, ' Vira Hajendra Ud^aiyar, was 
Kaja in 1832. He was a mi^inan. Incestan<l wbolesaJ^elnuitderS 

y»re among the crimes of which he was guilty. Of ,the, toyat 
^ house li^ left no «rnale •alive. At len^rth he defied the Smtish 

• autljoriSy ;• and’when every means of conciliation had ' O^en 
^Hchausted, troops werO'SHent; after a short struggle, Merki&a^^^aa 
taken possession of, and the l^aja imprisoneif for life at JBenare^. 
A<±his monster’s cruelty had removed every one who could have 

^ any* pretensions to succeed him, the fcitate came under direct 
Bi’ifish Ooveimment. • 

§ 72. Lord W. Beiitinclc had to perform the nnplea#ant task 
of oarfying out extensive reductions and reforms in the civil and 
military establishments of the Company. The first was the 
.abolition of or reduction of it to one-half the former amount. 
This was an allowance given to thc^^ny when in the field— 
d(ml)le, when they marched beyond the Company’s frontier, and 
reduced to a half when in cantonments wTicrc quarters wercupro- 
Vit^d for them. 'J'his measure aroused much indignation. Lord 
Combermcre opposed it, and resigned. The Duke of Wellingtoii 
*and the Home Government strongly ujdield it. Tlfb inea^tfte was 
wlnjlly of hoincPorigin, and had been iirgetl on preceding Gover- 
o rmrs-General. Committees were also appointed, which reduced 
^e annual civil expenditure by about half a milliou sterling, 
•and tlic militiiry by akout one million. 

§ jU. Judicial reforms were also introduced, tending to relievo 
F#rof >ean functionaries from thp overwhelming pressure of work., 
The whole system in regard 4o criminal justice* was remodelled. 
•^Sadar Amins were appointed, who were empowered to decide 
cases to tlie value of 5,000 rupees, and to recei^ appeals from 
the inferitn* Amins. The vernacular languages were substituted 
for the Persian in all ♦’’ourts. A* Court «)f Appe»J was created 
at Allaliabad, for the Upper Provinces. The revemift settlements 
of the North-West Pr^races w^e skilfully carried out. 

§ 7A Lord William’s name is raoi% closely conuected with 

• the abol^ion of “suttee,” or sati. “Sail” means if “virtuous 
wom.an.” It is a term applied to the woman who immolates her¬ 
self on the funeral pile of her detieascd husbiuul. 

Tliisftiarbarous snp<jrstition had prevailed fr)r centuries, though 
really nnsaiictioned by Hindu authorities \s€e Chap. l.j§ 21, 32, 
65]; and the riders were afraid to interfere. Lord Wellesley 
wishjfd to restrain it, and some cautionary measures wdre partially 
enforced. Lord iV. Bentinck and his two coimcillars, Mr. Butter- 
worth B.-ljfley anti Sir C. Metcalfe, caused an enactment to Be 
promulgated, making it a punishable crime in any way to aid and 
abet a satL Police officprs were authorized to prevent it* and 
to apprehend all per^ms engaged in such a transaction. Thus 
was this horrible enme put an end to. In Bengal, Bib4r^ and 
Orissa the number of victims bad %veraged 600 a year! 
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§ 75, The active measured adopted for the extirpation of the 
bands of which then infested Centr&l India, were a boon to 
the whole country. Tiiese were said by traditi^fjn to have sprung 
«from jseven tribes, all . of the Muhammadan religion, living near 
«Dehli. They nevertheless especially devoted themselves to tht&. 
worship of Kali Devi, er Bhavani, the wife of Siv^ who is 
repreciented in legends of the Puranas as hai'ing appeared in ' 
vatioitti:. terrific shapes for the destruction of demons. Humto 
STOi^ces are supposed to be especially pleasing to her. Added to 
this, the Thugs were fiitalists, of the most thorough kind. 

§ 76. These wretches travelled in bands, and were accusto'med 
to decoy txavellers passing through the forests of Central Indilf, by 
assuminf^ the garb of peaceable pilgrims or merchants. When a 
favonrable opportunity presented itself, they threw a noose ‘round 
the neck of their victim, strangled, robbed, and buried him in an 
incredibly short space of time, every precaution being taken to make 
the murder absolutely sed^^li. Thus, multitudes of travellers v'ere 
perpetually vanishing from the earth, and leaving no trace behind 
them. To the Thug this was his profession, his religion, his law¬ 
ful calling. Fi^om time to time the Company's government Had 
striven to check these practices; but in 1829, Maior Sleeman, 
%flterwaf^s Sir William Sleeman, one of the gre?it philanthropists 
of the British Indian rule, was appointed Commissioner for the 
extermination of Thuggee. Others were apjioiiited to aid him ; 
and the result has been the almost absolute suppression of the 
crime. \ 

§ 77. The “ oriental system of education” was made to give 
^ way to the “ European system,” by a resolution of Govemin«*'t 
that all the fxmds appropriated to the purposes of educatio:., 
should be employed In imparting to the native population a'^ 
knowledge of English literature and science through the medium 
of the English language alone.” The new school went too far, 
and it was reserved for Lo d Auckland to correct the error 
[§ 86]; bu^ there can be no doubt that immense sums vere 
wasted in the endowment of oriental sciiolarships and in ti'ans- 
Istious into Sanskrit ami Arabic. Tlie great impulse to Native 
Education must be given through English, as the key to all modern 
science. It is for well-educated natives to revive and enrich their 
own vernacular literature; au/I thereby to render possible a 
wholesome system of education for the masses of India, tirho can 
only be reached through the vernacular languages. 

§ 78. ^ The commencement of steam communication with 
India, constitutes a great era in the history of English connection 
with the East; and, in fact, in, the history oif half the globe. 
The Hugh Lindsay made the first voyage 'Irorn Bi?«mbay to 
Suez. In 1834, the matter was taken up by the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the result has been a system, ever improving, and in 
1868, conferring upon all India the boon of a regular weekly com¬ 
munication with England; the time occupied iu the transmission 
of letters being from 28 to 30 ^ays. 
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§ 79. Lord W. Berjiinck spent apart of 1834 at Utakamand^ 
on tlie Nilf;iri Hills \^ee Introduction, § ; during which time 

• the orders were promulgated? w|iieh constituted Agrah ^distinct 
ffovemrneut, under a Licutemcnt-Govemoft At thiS'tftne iflso all 

flfrcstrictions upon the settlement of Huropeaus in India were re-* 
^inov^d. # ,* • * 

§ 80.* Ill 1833, Bammohan Roy (or J?aO? a distingui^ed fia- 
A’c scholar and reformer^ died at Bristol. Unfortunately htf* al¬ 
lowed himself tf> become the agent of the kifig of Dehli^ who sent 
hm^ to Hngland to endeavour to obtain an increase to the king’s 
^stipend. He was thus lost to his countiTinen. 

§*81. In 1834, Mr. Ptazer, Political Commissioner and Agent 
of th^Governor-General at Dehli, was shot dead by an Assassin, 
lie had ollcnded Shams-nd-din Khan, the •Kawab of Finizpur, 
■who instigated the murder. The Nawab and his tool were both 
Ranged at Dehli. 

§ 82. During Lord W. BentineWf administration, a fear of 
Russian intrigues in the conntrie.** north-west of the Indus, led 
the* Britisl^ Government to interfere inithe politico of the Palijab, 
??inid, and Afghanistan. Negotiations were carried on with the 
.various princes through whose territories the Indus J^ws,»fyr the 
free passage of vessels laden with British merchandise. Treatii^k 
for^this otyect were made with the Amirs of ISind, the Raja of 
” Vliawalpur, and with llanjit Singh, the ruler of Labor. The 

* Govern or-General met this great chieftain at Ropar on the Sathij 
•in 1*831 [see Chaji. Xl.t § 11]. The result seems to have been that 

Kanji( Singh espoused the cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah. 

SJhja. ^ At. * 

,•§*83. The Company’s Clfhrter expired in 1^4. In prospect 
•’of this, Parliamentary committees wore appointed to investigate* 
the Company's management of its extensive affairs. It was 
almost unanimously agreed tliat the monopoly of the China trade 
should be abandoned. Tl'hus the Gbrapany ceased to .possess any 
coijfbiercial character. It.was also decided that the political func¬ 
tions of the Company«*should ifpt be disturbed for twenty yeat^. 
Tbe result of the extinction of the Company, as a commercial 
body, waej^eneficial. ^ 

The trade with Chinn doubled in ten years, and the British 
exports^to Ind^i and Ceylon incr^sed in the same period from 
millions to 6f. The dividends of the Company were guar¬ 
anteed by Parliament at £630,000 a year, to be entlrely*redeem- 
ablc in 1874. A^ah was made the capital of a fourth ^Presidency, 
and $ir C. Metcalfe anointed to it; but in 1835, this was chang¬ 
ed, and the Noftfe-Westem Provinces have beeh administered 
by a Lie'fttenant-Governor from that time [§ 79]. The new 
Charter was granted in August 1833. It came iuto^fbree in April 
1834. 

§ 84. Lord W. I^ntinck left'India in May 1835. . 

I 85. Sir G. Metcalfe succeeded provisionally, being Senior 
M^ber of Gouncil in Calcutta at the time. 
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He had early distinjfiiished himself as envoy (1808) to the 
Court of Kahjit SinjjU [,?»<? § 49, and Chap. XI., §11 ], and 
afterwards as KoRklent at Dohli (£o 1819) and at Haidarabad 
<to l^T'.)i Thence he •went to Cfalcntta as Member of*CouTicil. 
4le was afterwards Governor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841), anlD 
Governor-General of Caifada (1843 to l84.'5). ^ Tile erne ^reat 
act; of this administration, which lasted till Aujyust 1836, Ivas the 
Zihf'f’fiihn of the Preen. The press at first was subject to a cci* < 
Rorsbip, th^n to certafa strimiont rules drown up by the Govern¬ 
ment. It was now freed* from all restrictions but those of Ine 
laws that govern all orders of men in the realm. Macaulay, as 
Member of Council, supported the measure. ^ 


PART X. LORD AUCKLAND. A. D. 183G—1842. 

§ 86. Summary of the Events of Lord Ancklahd’s Administration 
§ 87.^0udh Affairs, § 88. Supersession of the R»Cja of Siitth'.a. § 89 
State of Afghanistan. § 90. Persian Intrigues. §91. Shiih'Shnja tfube 
restored. § 92. Sir W. Macnaghren. § 93. Defeat of the Persians. 
§^94. En^roneihentof Sh4h Shuja. § 95. Ghnznf and Kabul taken. § 9C. 
Return of the Main Army. § 97. Completion of the Con^’iiestof Afghifnis- 
ttfn. § 98. Revolt of the Khiljfs. § 99. The Kabul Massacre. § 100. Tl;y> 
Disastrous Retreat. §101. Defence of Jali£lab4d. § 102, The First Chineiv. 
War, § 103. Retirement of Lord Auckland. ' 

t § 86. Lord Auckland, the tenth Governor-General, arrived'^In 
India in March 1^36, and left it in March 18%2. His administrsf- 
tion is marked bv the following events:— 

(!)• rl'he disputed succession in Ondh, 1837 ; 

(2) . The supersession of the treacherous Raj^f Satara; 

(3) . The Afghan ejrf^^edition an® di.sa.sters ; 

(4) . The occupation of Karmil; and ^ 

(5) . The first Chinese dVar. 

87. Nasir-ud-din iTaidar, king of Oudh, a profligai*.e and 
weak prindfe, died in July 1837. Two persons had beei? acknow¬ 
ledged by him as his sons" but afterwards (disavowed. The Begam 
wished that the elder of these should succeed. Tl\.e British Resi¬ 
dent supported the claim of an uncle of the deceasef! king, 
Nasir-udedaulah. An insurrection was headed by the Begam, 
but soon put down. * 

§ 88. For an account of the Raja of Satara, see Chap. V., § 121. 
TJie Raja was* deposed by Sir 'James Can^ti in 1839. His 
brother was placed on the throne in his stead. Treach^y distin¬ 
guished the whole dynasty, 

§ 89. The Afghan expedition is a more important subject. 
The lands between Persia and the Indus, inhabited by warlike 
hordes, have often given eonqiierors to India, from Mahmu<l of 
Ghazni to Ahmdd Shah Abdaik The Chief of these tribes was 
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the king of Kabul. When Mountstuart Elphinstone visited 
Kabul in WJ08, the sovereign was Shah •Shujd^ n descendant of 
•Ahmad Shah Ab<lali. This king Wiis dethroned shortly after; and 
the states of Afghanistan w<;fe divided amang various mediliers of 
f|K*faraily called the Bdrahzai ti’ibe. The most powerful of.these * 
|was i)os^M‘fthamn9jd^ w4io possessed Kabul and Gha 7 ;m. Shah 
ShujA. the ^-king, lived in Liidliianah in exile, under the protgc- 
tibn of the British power ^ in f^ct, he had a jiension of 4.004i fufK^es 
a month from that Government. An exfiedttion he ma^jlc in 1834 
wSs^nanccessful, owing to the bravery of Dost Muhammad. 

§ 90. Soon after this, Persia began to aim at the aubjugntion 
of t!ft these provinces up to the Indus, and began by at* aj-lcing 
Uarat. The Jtnssian Govemmciit encouraged the Shah «, af'eifiia 
in these nndcirtakiiiga; and there was a proafioct that aFrinVstern 
Asia would soon form one vast confederacy, under Russian 
4idluence, thus threatening the tranquillity of British India. 
The question was. “ Shail Enfr^d interfere in matter* 
beyond the Indus ? " — And, if so, how f ^aptain Llurnes (after¬ 
wards )Sir ^Alexander Burnes), who l^^d been sent as enviy to 
Ki:4»ul, did much by liis representations to determine the British 
.authorities to the policy of active interference. 

§ 91. Lord Auckland resolved to restore Shjih*Shuja, •wheat 
claims were bAter founded than those of Dost Muhammad, and 
'^ydiose cause was believed to be more popular in Afghanistan. 
A treaty was signed between Ranjit Singh, Shah Shuja, and the 
•British, in June 1838,* and a British force was marched to the 
Indus,.for the invasion of Afghanistan. 

^'his ai’my, called the army of the Indus, was drawn from alU 
jbfiree presidencies, and was* under the comnfhnd of Sir John 
^Keanc. One division of it was called the Shah’s army ; and thg. 
other the Shalizadeh’s, .being nominally under ihe coinm.and of 
Timur, tlm son of Shah Shuja. 

§ 92. Mr. W. H.*Macnaghtfn was appointed envoy and 
xni|)ITster at the Court of Shah Shuja. lie was a proftTund oriental 
scholar, and had served in manyacapacities with honour, and was 
the Secretary to the Supreme GovernmAit. * 

* § 93. Jileanwhile, the Shah of Persia’s army, 40,000 strong, 

which had laid siege to JEIarat, the gate of Afghanistan, was com¬ 
pelled to retre 9 ,t, mainly througlf the genius and gallantry of 
Eldred^ottinger. TJ^is led to a reduction of the forces sent to 
Afghanistan, and might well have put an end to the entqi’prise. 

§ 94. The “Sluih’s army” marched from Firilzpur in December, 
crossed the Indus, took possession of Bakkhar, thonccT to Shikar- 
pur, to Dadar, entrance af the Bolan pass, And to Kettah, 

w'here it afrived, March 26, 1839, and was followed by the Bombay 
force in April. Karachi was taken in February by a uaval 
armament. The army passed on to Kandahar, where all had 
arrived early in May^ There Shah Shuja was solemnly Enthron¬ 
ed. The march h^ lieen one of terrible privation, bravely 
borne. While the force was rocruiting at Kandahar, tidings 
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reached them of the death of the Panjab lion, Banjit Singh, 27th 
June 1839. '■* 

§ 95. The force now marched on towards Kabul, and were 
'‘surprised (toohnd Gbaasni a well fortified city. Theyhad no 
' battering.train; but the Kabul gate was blown open with *a< 
charge of SOOlbs. of gunpowder. Brigadier Sale (the fimmortal) 
hero of Jalalabad) and Colonel Dennie were among the tbremost 
of s*^band of heroes, who stormed the fortress. The army mor^d 
5*n en^-ered Kabul, August 7th, Dost Muhammad haring fled 
be'^'^^'it tt> Bukhara. An auxiliary force which had niarnlied 
thr'.^'^ . the Khaibar pass, having taken All Mssjid and Jalalabad^ 
by i^er ^ ly, arrived at Kabul early in September. 

§ f ^ .The Shah being thus restored to hia kingdom, th? army 
was sell.' '*x?k. General Nott and (colonel Sale remaining with a 
part of the Bengal force to defend the newly restored king. I’he 
Bombay force, under General Willshire, on tbeir homeward way,* 
took Kalat, in Biluchistabv the Khan of which place had most 
treacherously attacked i.hc army on its march towards Kabul. 

§ <97. Loid Auckland was now rewarded by beipg created 
Karl of Auckland. Sir John Keane was made Lord Keanor'of 
Gbazni.c Mr. Alacnaghtoii and Colonel Henry Pottinger (after-. 
V^ards Governor of Madras) were created bsironets. Alany 
others were knighted, among whoni were Robert Sale and Alex¬ 
ander Burties, A great many severe and sometimes disastroilR:. ' 
conflicts had to be engaged in before Afghanistan was subdueA 
^J’he last w>is at Parwan, a village in the ihinjshii valley, near Bie‘' 
Ghorhand ]»ass, where Dost Mulmniinad sustained a final defeat, 
*and surrendered himself to Sir W. Macnaghten. (Noveraber^l, 
1840.) * 

1 . § 98. Profound peace prevailed from that time till the begin¬ 
ning of October 1841. Sir William had been nominated to the 
Governorship of Bombay, and was on the eve of departure, when 
the Khilji cl^iefs revolted. Si^'R. Sale wjfs marching to Jalala¬ 
bad, on his retui’n to India, and was qnconntercd by the insvr- 
g?.nt8. He forced the Kurd KalAil pass, aitd made his way with 
continual fighting to Jalalabad (November 12), which he»found , 
invested on every side hordes of enemies. Afghan*stan had 
risen. JaUlabad was a ruinous fortrespj but Sale soon put 
everything into such a state as to defy his countless enemips. 

§ 99. Meanwhile at Kabul the storm bi\oke on the morning of 
2nd Nowember. Sir Alexander Bumes was assassinated, with his 
brother and other officers. There were brave iuen at Kabul; 
but an unaccountable apathy seized upon those in command. 
Gj^eneral EiphiAstone, the chief military autb^fity, was old and 
incapable. Days passed, and the insurrection was ahowed to 

f ather strength. Sir W. Macnaghten seems to haf«^e retained 
is energy and coolness ; but he could not ^command the army. 
Negotiations were commenced with tfte insui^ent chiefs; and at 
length Sir W. Macnaghten was induced to meet Muhammad Akbar 
Khan, a son of Dost Muhammad. This chieftain had deceitfully 
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offered to put sn'end to the insurrection, upon being assured of 

the situation of vozir to Shah Shuja, and* receiving' an immense 
pecuniary reward, 'At the cobifereiice the*l:iritish envoy was shot 
by Akbhr Khan; and thr|^ officers wh# were with*h1a» were 
pgtiized, and one of them put to death. Even this did not arouse* 
the military lluthorities. • They agreed 4o bind the British Gov- 
ernmenato^ay fourteen lakhs as transom, to evacuate the coun^, 
a^d to restore the deposed kii^. Against this humiliating 'agree- « 
ntent, Major Eldred PoAinger, acting as i^olitical Agent, pr<v 
tested, but in vain. 

k §*100. On the morning of the 6th January 1842, the miserable 
retffeat began. Shah Shaja was left behind. (He was for a time 
acknowledged as king; but in April 1842, he was shoin, and bis 
body thrown into a ditch.) Incredible disorder, piercing cold, 
want of every necessary of life, and the constant attacks of the 
•Afghans who hovered around, rendered this march one of conti¬ 
nual disaster. They struggled thr(jggh the tremendous pass of 
K\ird Kabul, and a hot fire was opened o^| them by Khiljis on the 
heights. 3,000 perished in the pass. Jfow Akhar Khan appeared 
ag'un on tffe scene. He offered to take charge of all the ladies 
and married officers, and escort them safely to J^ala^ad. To 
'this at length they were obliged to consent, and* thus General 
Elp}iinstune, Cf»lonel Shelton, Colonel Palmer, Majors Pottinger 
9 lid Griffiths, with Lady Sale, Lady Macnaghten, and a few others, 
''iiecame prisoners in the hands of the murderer of Sir W. 
•Macnaghten. Of the*remainder only one, Dr. Brydon, arrived at 
Jalalabad to tell of the fate of the thousands who had left Kabul. 

«§ 101. At this time, it must be remembered, General Nott waeb 
maintaining his post at Kanciahar, Sir 11. Sale %as at Jalalabad, 
*and General Pollock was at Peshawar, with an army destined t^^ 
force its way through the Khaibar pass to rescue 0 >ile and his 
companions. The sequel of the history must be reserved for the 
next part. • • 

r l02. The history of Lord Auckland's adminisAntion would 
be complete withoyt%ome account of the First Chinese War. 
The giuse of it was the smuggling of opium into Ghitta by Eng¬ 
lish merchants. The Emperor of China, in order to "check the 

g crniiious habit of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, * 
ad laid a very heavy dTity on tilts drt^. In putting down the 
smuggifng of bpium, which naturally became frequent, the Chi¬ 
nese authorities committed unwarranted outrages on ^he ships 
and subjects of* Gi'eat Britain. To avenge these outrages, and 
to p^t the Chinese trade on a proper footing, the war fpas under¬ 
taken. Troops ^om India, u^der Sir Hugh Gough, were sent; 
and afiber at series df brillian^exploits, were successful in bnng- 
ing the Chinese to terms. By the treaty of Nankin, the island of 
Hoivg-Kong was made over to England, and four porta werQ 
opened to Enropeaii ships. * 

§ 103. Lord Aucklm^ 1^ India on the 12thi M&ch 1842. 
His name is connected ihseparablj^with the Afghan expedition. 
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■ But the impression he left in“ India was that he possessed high 
qualities, and might have done much for the country, had his lot 
not been cast in troublous times, when the fear of Russian" aggres-^ 
*8ion whurrried*Bngland« into this ill-/ated undertaking. At the 
beginping of this war, there was, owing in part to his goddf, 
management, a clear baloLice in tlie treasury of ten millj|ons -ster-^ 
lii^. ' 


PART XI. LORD ELLENBOROUGH. A. D. 1842-1844. ^ 

V 

§ 104. Summary of fthc Events of Lord Ellenborough’s Administration. 

§ 106. Progress of the Afghitn War. § 100. The Disasters retrieved by 
General Pollock. § 107. Settlement of Afghanistjfn, § 108. Disputed 
Succession in Gwaliur. § tv;3. Battles of Blahdrajpur and Punnidr. 

§ 110. Causes of the Sind War. §111. Sir Charles Napier’s Conquests. 

§ 11& Settlement of Sind. >§ 118. Retirement of Lord Ellcvborough. 

r»' 

^ § 104. liiK.’d Ellenborougli arrived in Calcutta, February 28,’ 
1842. He had been President of the Board cf Control. ^His' 
administration is remarkable for— , 

(1) . ^Tle measures adopted to retrieve the natlondi^ 

honour in Afghanistan; . * , 

(2) . The short struggle with the Gwaliar State ; 

^ (3). The conquest of Sind. ^ 

*' § 105. In March 1842, Gha/ni ?vas evacuated by the British 

troops, almost all of whom perished. Jalalabad held out. Thd., 
annals of warfare contain few things more glorious. An earth¬ 
quake added to the miseries of this heroic gamson, throwing 
down defences that had cost them months of labor. Yet not 
only did they maintain the fort; but, issuing fortli, drove Akbar 
Khan away, and burnt his canip.^ I’he heroic Colonel Deunie'fell 
in this sortie. Major Froudfoot and Captain (Sir Henry) Have¬ 
lock were'.the most resolute and energetic among the defenders of * 
the Fortress. " 

Genera] Pollock, with the relieving aiThy, forced the Khaibar 
pass on the 5th April, and soon after reached JaUiabad. 

General Nott, meanwhile, gallantly held Kandahar. A body 
of troopl*under General England advanced through the Rolan 
pass to Kottah ; but he was driven back in an attempt to^advanee 
to relieve General Nott. A second effort wag more successful, 
aftd he reached Kandahar. ‘ t 

The unfortunate Shah Shuja was zfturdered in ApiU at Kabul. 

§ 106. General Pollock now moved on to KabuX whore he 
arrived on the 15tU of September. C||tntinual atiitcks of the enemy 
were repulsed, and glorious victories atou^d for the disgraces of 
thb British arms on this same ^oute a year before. 
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General Nbtt, havings sent a poTti<9u of his troops back to India, 
by way o£ Kettah, now marched witli ^he remainder to meet 
.General, Pollock at Kabul. •Several smart enj^agemeuts were 
fought against Sham8-ud>diA, in which cmnplete and signa^ sue- 
crowned the English atihs. Ghazni was taken, and its mtndel. 
fjntteriy destroyed. . The gates of the totn^b of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
^whieh •eighth centuries before been taken from the temple of 
^mnath [see Chap. 11., § 10]f, were canned ofl, and ^usSly 
^posited in the fort at ^raUl Nott joined Pollock ax E^ui, 
Saptember 5. * * 

^ §*107. The prisoners in the hands of A.kbar Khan were re¬ 
covered? and joined Sir Sale, at the Urgandi pass, on the 20th 
September. It had been Akbar Khan's intention to take them 
to '^fuskistan, and there to sell them for slaves; but thefr keeper 
Saleh Muhammad Khan was bribed to* restore them. Sir 


li. Sale thus recovered his wife and daughter on his 50th 
Tairthday. _ 

Great numbers of the Afghans had Tetired to IstalifT. Thither 
the*British troops followed,* stormed the iUrt, and recovered vast 
Quantities ^f property stolen from th8 British in Kabul. •The 
a,Tix^ was now withdrawn from Afghanistan, and arrived without 
*s(‘.riou8 molestation at Firuzpur. Dust Muhammad*fnd tli» oth^ 
•prisoners were •released, and the whole scheme was definitely 
^ajj^ndoned. One portion of the history is humiliating; but the 
iwhole leaves on the mind a vivid impression of the indomit- 
.al^lc courage and boiu^dlcss rcaoureea of the final conquerors. 

§ 108. The troubles at Gwaliar next demaud attention. 
D^ulat Rao Sindia died in 1827. His widow governed as guar¬ 
dian of her adopted son Japkoji till 1833, i^en he assumed* 
,Ahe actual management. He died, February 1843, childless, 
llis widow adopted Bhagirat Rao, a relative; and a contest fo^" 
the regency commenced between the Maharani an^ Mama Baheb, 
au uncle of the decejfcsed chief. ^The Resident espoused the 
cause of the latter, whom the Queen notwitlistauding expelled. 

J 109. It was evidenti>that a^uirs in Gwaliar were fast tend¬ 
ing to a state of such utter disorganization as would have di«- 
■ turbeif the peace of the surrounding countries. There was in 
the city In army of 30,000 infkntry, and '10,000 horse, with • 
200 cannon, and the ofSicere mojtly men of European descent. 
At Laj^or torf there was an army of 70,000 Sikhs, officered by 
Europeans, anxious fbf some ]iretext for crossing the Satlap The 
troubles in the.Panjilb had begun [Chap. XL, § 1%]. The 
Govcrnqf-Generai rightly judged that prompt interference was 
neceSsarj. Britlfh troops, a^mpanied by Lord EHenborough 
himself ^vanced%croas the dnambal, and unexpectedly found 
the Gwalia^ army drawn dp at Makdrdjpur. tiir H. Gough, 
the Oommander-in-Ohief, had under him Generals Littler, 
Valiant,, and Dennis. A ^complete victory was gained, but 
with severe loss. Bif Hugh says m his despatch that he had not 
** done jusdee to the gallantry of h^ opponents." 
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On the same day another ‘^rictory was gained at” Punni^r by 
Major-General Grey. In these battles the guns, standards, am¬ 
munition, and treasure of the enemy were taken ; and t4t.ere was 
xmthing. left them but to throw themselves on the clemency of 
, their conquerors. A cbuncil of regeficy was formed, the Dritish^ 
contiitgent was increased,, the debts owed by Sytdia’s government. 
to the English were paid, and affairs were put on sueh"*’ footing ' 
ns to ^ffbrd a prospect of stability and. tranquillity to the Gwa^ 
liar Estate. 

§ 110. The conquest of Sind, and its wise government by its 
conqueror, Sir Charles Napier, render tliis period memorable. 

In 1786, Sind was seized by a tribe of Biliichis called Talpurs, 
whose chief was A!ir Fath Khan. By him the country was 
divided between various members of his family. Thus arot e the 
three States of Haidarabad, Khairpur, and Mirpur, in each of 
which a plurality of Amirs held sway. Every attempt to trade 
with the country was discouraged by these Amirs, who drove 
away the chief of the British factoiy from Tatta, where an 
establishment had existed from 1799, ^ 

In-1809, a treaty Ix'twetn the Amirs and Lord Minto had been 
signed. In 18'20, another treaty permitted free intercoui’se and 
trade, u li^32, the ludns was thrown open, as the result of Sir 
Henry Fottinger’s IVlission. In 1838, a British Besident ,wa8 
appointed to Haidarabad. and the State was thus secured from the 
attacks of llanjit Singh. The Amirs seem to have been thoroughly 
hostile and treacherous^ and an attack upon the residency, wUien 
Sir James Outram defended with consummate bravery, brought 
matters to an issue. 

§111. In October 1842, Sir Chaises Napier was sent to Sind as 
Commander-in-Cliief and plenipotentiary ; and he took measures 
Mkt once to seize and destroy the desert stronghold of Iman- 
garh, whither o'he of the leading Amirs had fled. Sir Charles 
tlieo advanced to Miami, a placp six miles fpom Haidarabad, where 
the Sindian 'umy was entrenched. A victory was gained, after 
which six of the Amirs, three of Khairpur, and three of Haidat-a* 
bad, surrendered themselves.. Sher Muhninmad of Mirpur was 
still' in a^s, and against him the battle of Haidarabad was 
fought on the 24th Mcu'ch, and resulted in a complete victory 
to the British troops. Mirjmr ^as then occupied, and Amarkot, 
(the birthplace of Akbar) was taken. 

§ 112. Sind was now taken possession of; the Amirs whose 
^mnnout assumption had lasted about sixty y^ars, were sent to 
Benares with liberal pensions: the Indus was fully opeimd, and 
** Little BgypV’ (as Sind is called) began a neyf cai-eer m unex¬ 
ampled prosperity. The feeling*’ however tken prevpiled, and 
posterity will deliberately confirm the opinion, that the war was 
unrighteous. It is the one annexation, upon which' the British 
nation can look with no satisfaction. ' . 

§ 113. , Lord Ellenborough returned to Calcutta in February 
1844, and set himself vigorously to the task of governing the 
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fiupire, tlip *bonniifi «f which he ifad so uiuch eiilargeii. But 
^ ill a few months he wasltecalled by the Caiirt of Directors, from 
•whom he had differed on nfknj points. * This was an extreme 
cxoroise^if power on the pq^t of the Couft; and itwras denBured 
the county generally but the wisdom of their choice of a sue** * 
mcesB<v^ recondfled the nation to tliis vigoroiia act. Lord Ellen- 
*boron«ri»Teft Caldbtta in Augiwt J844. He was amintious. fqpd 
q(^display, and self-reliant, byt a true frietui'of the arsn 3 f,*^and 
a man of undoubted gAiiua. To Mr. Wilberforce .Bird, his 
60 e<md in Council, many useful measures, such as the extinction 
•i^f smrery in Ijidia, are due. 


PART XIL LORD HAEDINGE. A b. 1844—1847. 


* § 114. Suminaiy of Lord Hardinge's Ad^nistration. .§ 115. The first 
Paiijab War. § 116. Settlement of the Panj&b. § 117. Kashmir. 

§ 118. Peaceful State of India. § 119. Suppression of Cruel Cus^ms. 

9 120. Promttiun of Trade. § 121. Other Cocful Measures. 

»* 

• § 114. (afterwards Lord)//orrf/flge B»<*beecll*d Lord 

•vEllcnborougli ii^ 1844. He was a highly distinguished 8<»ldier and 
stj^esinan, an intimate friend of the Duke of Wellington, one who 

fought in the reninsula aud at Waterloo, where he lost an 
aftiv The great events of his admiuihtratioii are connected with 
the jFirst Panjdh W ar, and its four battles gained in fifty-four 
(Invs,— MvLtlki^ Firuzshdhy Aliwal^ and Sohrdon; and with the, 
el^rts to put down infanticide^ human sacrifices.«^c., in Giimsar. 

• § 115. At this time the Paujab was in a state of miserable 
anarchy [see Chap. XL, § 14]. Sir II. Hardinge desired peace 
but war was forced upon him. 'The Sikhs were the iiggressors. 
They crossed the Sntlaj^ Deccmheijj 1846. Tliey were repulsed, 
December 18, at it/udAf oy Lord Gough; again December 21at, 
aiu>22ud, at Fir&zshdh^ by Lord Gough and Lord Hardinge after 
a very severe contest; ligain 28tR January 1846, by Sir Ilai'iV 
•Smith \tAlito6,li and finally by Loi*d Gough, Lord Hardinge. 
and the wllole British forces, at Sobraon, February 10th, 1846 
after a most gallant andclcteruiiu^l resistance. 

§11-^ fp Singh, the youngest son of Ranjit Singh, was 

now recognised as Ki^a of the Panjab; the Duab between tbe 
Beyali ana die S^aj (the Jallandar Doah) was annexed m British 
Empire an indemnity for the expenses of this iinprcwoked war 
" was {ibid by the S^khs. Sir Henry Hardinge and Lord Gough were 
both raisedto the werage as a reward for their gallant exploits. * 

§ 117. Xashmfr was then made oyer to Gulab Singh, a 
R^jpdt, the most pmmiuent Sfkh leader, who paid £1,000,000 
of die tribute. His B(»n now rules over that proviuce, and 
measures for the improvement of the country have been* adopted 
at tbe auggeation of the British Government. 


T 
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^ 118. It fieemed as if n^rs must now cease in tlie Indian 
possessions of EuglantJ, Between PebnCary 1843 and* February 
J846, eight p'eat battle had been fbugbt, and the thi^e ai*ii)ies of* 
Skid,/S^w^iar^ and the ^ Panjab, numbering 1,20,000 merf annihi¬ 
lated. For a few years'India enjoyed peace, the fruit of war. AY 
large reduction in the army was now made. r * r * V 

5 119- liOrd Hnrdinge's adnunistration was^ happily ^marked * 
by"*^,igqrou8, and# ultimately successful, attempts to put doijfn 
^^huggee, iufanticidd',<iS'u^, and human t^criflces. These horrible 
crimes were still committed in many parts of India; bu^ in 
Gumsar and some other ])arts of Orissa and Gondwana, adiong^ 
the Khonds aq/d other hill tribes, the most revoltinj^ cruelties 'nerc 
often perpetrated. The tdiief of these was called the Meriab 
sacrifice. The Ivhond^, according to Captain Maepherson’s Oe[>ort. 
sacrificed as many as twenty-five human victims at one festival, 
Tliese were kidnapped, or bought; and were tortured, beforj^, 
being actually, sacrificed, n^th every refinement'of cruelty. This 
has now been effectualj^y put down, chiefly by Captain Macplier- 
son, Colonel Campbell, and their assistants. 

§*120. Free trade was^promoted; duties paid for*'the if|tro- 
duction of merchandise into some of the Large towns, such as - 
kiudhist^ah, ^^inbala, and Surat were abolished; and the i‘eul 
prosperity of the country was promoted, by this noble ruler, rwho' 
was as wise and beneficent an administrator, as he was a brsc^e 
and determined ivarrior. 

§ 121. The Taj Mahal at Agrah and other architectural 
remains were repaired and restored; and every means adojtted to 
^check the rash and careless habits by which the many interesting 
monuments of past times were being destroyed in various pai>t.<; 
of the land. 'J'he Engineering College at Kiirki, planned by tlie- 
loenevolent andjaborious Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, Mr. Thomason, was sanctioned and promoted by Lord 
Hardinge. Scarcely any Gfvernor-Ge*fernl gained so much 
influence ovter the minds of men in India as did this admirable man. 
He left Calcutta early in 1848, i|fter a ^<fvemmeiit of forty-Wo 
ncoutbs* duration. ' 


PART XIII. EARL OF dILHOUSIE. A. D. 1848—1856. 

« t 

% 

§ 122. Cummary of the Events of Ixnrd Dalhoosie's rule. § 128. His 
Policy. § 124. The Second Sfleh War. § 126. Annexation of the Panjib. 
§ 126, The Secoijd'Barmese War. § 127. Railways and Telegri^hs. <§ 128, 
Annexation of Nigpur. § 129. Evehts of 1856. <!§^130. Annexation of 
Oudh. § 181. Lord Dalhoosie's Return. ^ 

§ 122. The Earl of Dalhousie, thirteenth G'Ovemor>;General, 
arrived m. Oalcuttar early in 1848, departed early in 1856. tie 
died soon after, worn out with his Indian work. 



PART XIII.J • 


EARL OF DALHOUSIE. 




The chief Events of hie administrafion were (1) the 2nd Panjdd 
Warf ifw’O battles 0iid one siege, Chap. XI., Part 4], 

, ' Ghillianwallah ... .*.. ... January 13, 1849. 

Guimut ... •... ... February 

• Multan taken ... *... ... January 21, „ 

j • i.2) *The commencement of, railways arwi electric *tele- 

'^'^graphs ia^ndia. • . ^ 

_ (3) The 2ndsBarme8e war. Pegu annexed. 13^^ ' 

(4) Peace with<Dosf Muhammad,, * 

• (5) Annexation of Oudh. 1850. * * 

• (6) Tanjor and Nagpur lapsed for wants of heirs, 

i85A ^ ^ 

§ 123. Lord Dnlhnusie came out as a “ peace Oovernor,” as 
many fcefore him had done, whom circumstances hunted into 
war. When war broke out a second time in the Panjab, the 
^vernor-General said in Calcutta, “I have wished for peace ; 
I have longed for it; I have striven ^ it. But if the enemies 
of India desire war, war they shall havej^and, on my word, they 
shall have it, with a vengeance.” 

§ 124. The Second Panjab War be^^an with the outbreaBP in 
> Mulran [Chap. XL, § 21.] under Mulraj (April 1848). Messrs. 
Agnew and Anderson were basely murdei-ed. A ceflspiAny wa^ 
*fornv^d in Ijaher, at the same time, to massacre all the British 
•ofij^ers in the Panjab, and to make a complete revolution in the 
province. Lieutenant Edwardes (afterwards Sir Herbert Ed- 
^S,rdes), General Sanjpson Whish, Lord Gough, and General 
Gilbert are the names that most attract our attention in this short 


an<4 glorious war. ^ 

«§ 125. The result was the annexation of the Panjab, which 
#^as placed under a Boai’d of Commissioners, of whom Sir Henry 
Lawrence was president. Sir John (now Lord) Lawrence wa#”^ 
second. Mr. Mnnscl and Sir R. Montgomery were the others. 
Under these, fifty-six ^gentlemen ^ere employed as assistants. 

A seneTal disarming of the people now took plaee. 120,000 
weapons were snrrendejjed. Th§ result was a decrease of crime 
throughout the whole province. Lord Dalhousie was made ‘a 
•Marquis. Lhrd Gough, beloved by the army, left India in 
May 1849f • 

§ 120. I'be Second Barmese ]^ar ended in the annexation of 
Pegu, ^t arose from the oppression of British subjects by the 
king of Ava and hi^ officials. The arrogance of the Barmese 
seems to have snared no abatement by the first war, Which was 
so disastrous to them. Commodore Lambert by sea, amd Genera] 
Godwib by land, (|pon brougM ^he Barmese to their senses. In 
annexing jPegn (December 21, 1852) by which the kingdom ©f 
Barmah was^eprived of the whole of its sea-board, Lord Dal- 
houflie gave the king of Ava a severe lesson, secured a rich pro¬ 
vince fi>» his country, and threw open a noble river to the ti^e 
of the world, Pegu bad not been subdued by the Barmali 
sovereign more than about a centjiry. The war Was conclude d 
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Juii 0 30, 18J3, after lasiinir^oigUteeii nionths, auU dbstiiig a little 
less tliaii two milliouft Hterliiig. o 

§ 127. The year 1853 saw the opening of the firat Indian ^ 
railway, from Bombay to Thana. To Sir M. StephensK^n, liidiar 
is cljteny 'kid'ebted forTbe introductmn of railways. Their exteiif' 
sion since that time has been most rapid and beneficial. Tele- , 
graphic comniniiication, under the energetic Sltiteriateifidence of ' 
IJr. ^’Shaughiiessy (now Sir William CVi^hnughnessy 
bc^m t;> exteiul ita^Jf over the length and breadth of the land. 

§ 128.'- In December 1853, the Baja of Nagpur died without 
issue. He had no heir, and had refiised to adopt [Chap. V/*** 

§ 115]. Lord DtUhonsie, as Lord Para^nount, aiinexe<i this S^.ate. 
This “ anneslmion policy ” has been fiercely condemned, and us 
warmly''defended. It is one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of Lord DalhousieV brilliant administration; but the “ fixed 
principle** was not first enunciated by him; though he was called ^ 
especially to act upon it. 

The renewal of the iJibmpany’s Charter, for the last time, 
occupied the attentioii' of the Tiiiperial Parliauieut during' se- 
vew:! months of 1853. The Court of Directors was reduced 
from thirty tb eighteen ; six of these were to be appointed by tbe < 
CruwrivCivi'ja,ppointaieiits were to be thrown open to competi¬ 
tion; the Macaulay Code was to be introduced; Bengal,,was 
put u'uder a Lieuteuant-Goveriior (Mr. Halliday was the firs^O 
and the Company's Sadar Courts were to be blended with Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Courts at the Presidency towns. 

§ 129. In 1855, a treaty was made with the I'estored Dost 
Muhammad ; a loan for public works was opened ; and the crjme 
of torturing people to extract evidence, or to compel payments < of 
tUTears of taxes—a crime often committed by native officers— 
was put an end to. Of tins last measure. Sir J. Lawrence in tbe 
Panjab and LOVd Harris in Madras were the most zealous pro- ‘ 
raoters. An outbreak of the^Saiitals aqpong the hill ranges of 
U^inahal only put down *by the proclamation of martialo law 
in the disturbed districts, and the vigorous measures of General 
Lloyd. 

§ 130. The annexation of Oudh is the greatest event' of this 
period, ^udh, by the treaty of 1801, was under the especial 
guardianship of the British power. It iKid been shamefully ill- 
goverued. Intervention was a d^ty of common humanity.•'Colonel 
Sleeinan urged it, and Lord Dalliousie, with the unanimous con- 
currenct#» of bis council, advised it. The H^me Government 
command^ annexation, and VVajid Ali ceased to reign. The king 
riM'eives a peiii^on of £ 120,000 a year. Oudh w^l require uifother 
reference, before we close this history [§ 162]<v c 

§ 131. Lord Dulhousie left Calcutta, 6 th March ^,1856, utterly 
brukeu down by eight years of unspeakable anxieties and toils. 
He very closely r^embled, but in many points excelled, his great 
predecessor tlie Marquis or Wellesley, wuo governed and inighti* 
ly extended the Briusb dominions iu India, fifty years b^ra. 
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Eve^ part of the empire felt his in^uence. The Tanjab, 
and Oudh were added to* our dominions. An impulse was given 
4o every •department. Every^lneana of imf)roviiig India, and of 
•oommunihating to her all tbjj^ advantages westers civDiaation, 
adopted. The name and fame' of James Andrew. Hapiaay, » 
^arauis ^f 0alUui»ie, who died 19 th December 1460, will never 
perish. • • * 






• PART XIV. LORD CANNING. A D. 1856^1861. 

§ 1^. Lord Canning as Govcirnor-General. §483. Reform in the Ben¬ 
gal Army. § 181. Causes of the Persian War. § 135. Submission of 
Persia. § 136. The War in China. § 137. The Sepoy War. § 138. The 
first outbreaks. § 139. Emissaries of seditilft. § 140. Dhundu Pant, N^a 
SuhQb. § 141. Other conspirators. § 142. Thd^Massacre at MiraL § 143 
The Delhi Massacre. § 144. Heroism of WRloughby and Scully, f 145. 
Genial mutiny. § 146. The Panjdb saved. § 147. fidelity of the 
t3is-Satliy States. § 148. State of affairs in the North-West.* •§ 14^. 
*The ^wnpur maaoacre. § 150. Avenged by Neill and Havelock. § 151. 

«They relieve Lucknow. § 152. Heroic defence of Arrah. § 153. Siege 
a^d storming of Dehli. § 154. Progress in other parts. § 156. Second 
welief of Lucknow. § 1.56. Transportation of the ex-king of Dehli. 

§ 157. Lord Canning’s clemency. § 158. Campaign in Rohilkband. 

§ 'S69 The Great March of Sir Hugh Rose. § 160. Fate of the Rebel Leaders* 

^ *161. English Losses. § 162. Gonfiscation of the lantte of Oudh. § 163. 
"'End of the Company’s Rule. § 164. Tlie Royal Proclamation. § , 

The Sanads of the Indian Princes. • 

Lord Canning, the fdlivteenth Gavemor-General, succeeded on 
the.^Oth February 1856. He was a scholar, a stjit&man of ex¬ 
perience, a man of w«)i7dcrful coolness, patience, and firmness. 
His administration may almost be said tfi begin and end with the 
* “ Sepoy l^ar.’* 

§ 1.33. An iraportatij^ though unpopular, reform among the*' 
high caste soldiers of Bengal was* carried out in 1856; all sepoys 
eilroUci in futuw were to be enlisted for general service, as sol¬ 
diers should be. • 

§ 134. The P%r8inn war began in K ovember 1856, and was ended 
by a*4reaty signed in Paris in Mnrch 1857, ^ It was cafised by the 
insolent behavior# of the Pershwi Court, which had never forgiven 
the EiigliKh for hindering their acquisition of Har^. An adiih* 
tumal treatjfswas signed by Dost Muhammad, by which he bound 
himsolf to aid the English against Persia, bjr maintaining an army 
of 18,000 men ; the Bntisli Government paying him 190,000 per 
(mwAm to maintain diis army. Sir J. Lawrence add Mftjor 
Edwardes wmre the main authors of this beneficial arrangement. 
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§ 135. The gailant Sir James Oiitram, the Bayard of India, 
had now joined the Fenian expedition as its CommaQder*in*Ohief. 

^ On the 5th February, he drove the evietny from their intrenuhments 
at B^rasjdn (46 miles f^om Bushair), and on the 7th, a battle wtis^ 
tbught, in which the Persian army was well nigh annihilated,- 
Muhamrah, commanding., the passage of the Bupbrates anjl the; 
water approach to Ispahan, was taken on the 2bth witiu-scarcely" 
afiyJoss. This ended the war; a truce wiss granted to the pra^r 
of the Persians, aild plenipotentiaries'' signed a pence in Paris, 
’March 4tfa. The Persians made amends for the slights they, had 
put upon the British power, and formally renounced all clairp— 
upon Harat and Afghanistan. ^ 

§ 136. Disturbances now took place in China. The mandarins- 
of Canton were the aggressors, and the Chinese Govenwor Yeh 
offered a reward for the head of every Englishman. After some 
severe reprisals, and two bombardments of Canton, Lord Elgip " 
was sent on a special mission to Pekin. Hearing the news of the 
troubles in India, he brought up to Calcutta all be could spare, of 
his troops. On his arrival at Canton, in conjunction with the 
Freiich plenipotentiary, Baron Gros, he ordered an atcack on, that 
city. Yeh was taken prisoner and sent to Calcutta, where he > 
died.« The 'expedition then proceeded to Shanghai, and wa^ 
nearing Pekin, when the childish emperor agreed*to treaties with' 
England, France, America, and Russia, by which all commercial, 
privileges were conceded to those powers. 

§ 137. Now broke out the sepoy mutiny, of which we shall 
give a mere outline. 

The Bengal Native army had been in an unsatisfactory stateibr 
some time. Early in 1857, the new.. Enfield rifles were introduosd 
into the Indian army, and the absurd report was spread abroad 
'that the cartridges issued had been smeared with the fat of pig.s 
and of cows that Musalman and Hindu alike might he dehled. 

§ 138. The mutiny begap. at Barh^unpur in the 19th Regi¬ 
ment, whiclPwas disbanded in March 1857. Soon after occurred 
the disgraceful circumstance whi^ch gavefa name to the mutineers. 

Ac young sepoy, called Mangal Pandi of tfie 34th Regiment, mad¬ 
dened wit^ bhangs ru'^hed out of his hut, called upon his com-' 
rades to unite in defence of their religion, and Iteveiled' his piece 
at the Serjeant-Major. The ^piece mUsed fire; but not one 
soldier intenered to hinder his reloading it. Ij^e* then . f))ttacked 
his Adjutant and another officer. He at iast aimed at General 
Hearsay,^ but changing his purpose, turned hl(3 weapon against 
iiimself. He fell wounded, and ten days after was hanged with 
a jemadar, who had stood by witl^out doing his«daty. Mutineers 
after this were generally called Pandies, 

§ 139. Fakirs and other emissaries were now in^vei^ village 
and ba^ar from the slopes of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
spreading the most atrocious falsehoods, uttering the wildest 
propheciaa of the extinction of Bxifash poVer, and striving to 
excite a rebellion. 
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§ 140. JMEeanwhile the adopted son of the late Peshwa (Chap. 
V,, § 114) was the mainspring of disaffection. His secretary/ 
AzimiiUdh Klian, a plausible miscreant, h^d been sent to England 
as the agent of Dhundu l^ftnt, and had Ibeen treated there with 
a foolilh consideration, to^which he had^o right ^whatei^r. He 
and his master now passea hither and thither, lying and plotting., * 

§ 14;^. The^ eld kiag of Dehli ai|d his sous were rehdy for 
anything * that might give them a chance of restoring^ the 
s^Mughur dominion, fSrgetting that they owed their very exj^stence, 
to the English, who saved them from the Mahrattsr oppressor 
*» 1803. And Man Singh, chief of the Piirbias, froi& whom vfiry 
many of the sepoys were recruited, with the dispossessed Mahratta 
cffieis of Nagpur and Siitara were in the secret But never were 
more resolute and able men in India than the Englishmen who ^ 
savdb the British Indian empire in that ei^ntfnl crisis.^ 

§ 142. Incendiary fires at the various cantonments, insolence 

• of demeanour, murmurs against the officers were now constant. 

The 10 th May witnessed the outl^ak of the rebellion at Mirat. 
95. troopers of the 3rd Light CiivaUy bpd refused to use the car- 
. tfidges i^ued, though every assurance was given them that they 
b<id been prepared in the same way as those tj^ey had*always 
used. These men were sentenced to imprisonment fur various 
terms. To rescue them, the natives in Mirat •fose, "tMassnqfed 
every one ofliJuropean parentage of every class and age on whom 
^hey could lay hands, burnt the station, and marched ufT to Dehli. 

• No adequate effort to check them was made by the old General 
ill command. • 

§ 143. On the 11th May, the same horrible scenes were acted 
Hhi Dehli. I'he Commissioner Mr. Fraser, the Captain of the 

• King’s guard, Captain Dtmglas, Mr. Jennings, the Besidency Chap¬ 
lain and his daughter, were murdered in the palace, in the sight 
of the king, and almost certainly with his sanctjpn. 

§ 144. Yet this scene of carnage and sickening treachery is 
connected with one df the grandipst feats of heroism that history 
^hcords. When the tidings of the Mirat massacre*reached Dehli, 
nine officers, commi|isfoned a|id non-commissioned, managed to 
cloae the gates of the arsenal, the greatest in the north*west of 
India. ^They then made some hasty preparations* for defence^ 
and lain a train of powder from the magazine to some distance. 
Alone, those heroes* defendec^their post till swarms of assailants 
wer^ by means of scaling ladders surmounting the walls. Then 
the train was fired^ and the little band made their wav through a 
eaily-port on Ihe river face, covered with wounds. •They were 
Lieutenants Willoughby,Kaynor, and Forrest; Conductors ^aw, 
Buckley, and Scully; Bub-Cpnductor Crow ; Sergeants Edwards 
and Slbwai't. BcuUy fired the train, and was seen no more. 
Willoughiby, their young leader, scorched and crippled, died of 
his wounds at Mirat. From the city many Europeans escaped; 
but #hat pen can^describe the miseries of the il^gifaves^ or tk& 
«ourage with which they were borne 1 * 
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§ 145.' The occupation of the Mnghul capital bj Jthe rebels 
^as the signal for risings and idiassacres iu almost every station 
in Bengal and the K6rt%-West. Firiizpuf, Bareli, Mii^dabad, 
Shahjahanpur, Cawnpur^ Jh&nsi, Benares, AllahAbad, Hansi, 
Hissar, .^ethigarh, I.>inapur, Jallandar, and many otheit fur- 
‘n'shed sad tales'of perfidy and cruelty. ’ '■ 

§ 146'. At Labor, Mr* Montgomery, Mr. McLeod,' anjl B»i- 
gadicr Corbett disarmed the sepoys, wliose traitorous inelinutious 
were^^ulent, in a prompt and masterly st^le. At Peshawar,^- 
ileid, Cott(iflii, Chamberlain, Nicholson, and l^vtrai'des, coramuni- 
cathig with Sir John Lawrence by tetcgrapli, disarmed the native * 
troops; and Jianged a few native officers, traitors caught in the <■ 
act. These measures saved the Panjab. The 55th Native Gavali*y 
at Mardati mutinied. Swift, inexorable, awful punishment fol- 
‘lowed. ^ 

§ 147. Sir John Lawrence had now leisure to come to the 
rescue of the Cis-Satiaj stations. The Sikh chiefs stood nobly # 
and loyally by the Paramoypt Power. The ruler of Kashmir ; 
the lidjas of Kapurtbala, Patiala, and Jhind; the old Sardars, 
Tej Singh, Shamshcr Singh, Janahir Singh, and many others^, 
raised Sikh troops, and armed their retainers to aid thei^ foirnier 
foes. Thus fresh relays of troops were constantly sent from the 
Paijjab tj'>.>ihe stene of action. 

§ 148. Thither we must now return. “On t(y’Dehli” was 
the watchword. Each regiment, as it mutinied, inarched off to'* 
swell the army that was to restore the empire of the hlughul. ,, 
Each detachment of British troops and allies was destined to the 
service of wresting from the bands of the rebels a place, whose 
very name was strength to them. At Maiiipuri, a young Lieuv- 
tenant called Be H^ntzow, with won/lerful “courage, patience,** 
good judgment, and temper,'* almost alone, withstood the roaring 
bide of mutiny. Not a rupee was taken from the treasury, not 
a life was lost. 

§ 149. The memories of Gawi^pur are among the saddest in the 
history of Brik’sh India. There, under Sir Hugh Wheeler, aiddil 
by Captain Moore, the garrison bold out, gallantly, for three 
weeks (June 6th to 27th), in wretched buildings, sunering eyery 
]^vation, and surrounded by a vast multitude of savage enemies. 
They were then inveigled by the miscreants Dhundu and Azimul- 
lah into a sun'ender. Numbers ^were shot in the boats which 
were, as they imagined, to cariy them to Allah^kd; andl the 
otbem, womWi and children, were cut to pieces in a small roDm, 
and their bMies, still quivering with life, thrown into a well. Out 
of the whc4e»garrison. Lieutenant Mowbray-Tbompson and th{;ee 
other heroes alone succeeded in forcing their way through the 
hosts of their savage foes. ^ 4^ 

§ 150. Meanwhile two of the heroes of the war wo^e on their 
way to the fatal spot. They were Lieutenant-Colonel James Neill 
^and ^r Heniy Havelock. British troops began to pour into Benares, 
«id were passed on to the XJppei: Provinces. *Oa 17th Juno, Sir 
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Fati^ck GiUnty from Madras, too&s the pktce of Aosoiii who jbad • 
died of • 

Benares wsis kept safe, imder incredihle difficulties, by Mr. 
Tucker «,ad Mr. Frederick Gubbins, aided by Siirut Sing^ (a loyal 
State prisoner), the Raja cf Betiares, and*a few otllfersT * ^ 

On the last di^ of ,[une, Haveloc^ reached Allahabad, and 
Keul ytt dlttr Obwnpur. The battle of Cawnpur was fought on 
tlie 16th of July. The Bithaur troops were completely^ ^rouled. ^ 
By the 25th July, Havelock marched int^dOudh, and his ^bor- 
dinate Neill was inflicting condign punishment on ^e*butchers «f 
^Cawnpur. 

^151. Ill Lucknow, jvhich he had held, aided by Banks, Inglis, 
and Fulton, Sir H. Lawrence was killed, on the 2iid July, by Idle 
bursting of a shell. In him England lost one of her tiest, most ' 
generous, and heroic men. The defence Vas maintained by the 
survivors with equal spirit. It was not till he had three times 
*crossed the Ganges, that Havelock (on the 25th September), alter 
innumerable victories, made his way ifflo Lucknow. The chividroas 
Sir James Outram was now in commlind; but he waived his 
’right, and entei*ed the cUy as a sulfordinate of Uavelockfl from 
wlAui he would not take the glory of eflecting tlffi relief of the 
* city, for which he hod undeigone so much. Bqlfrudier-djieiiei^il 
^ Nqjll was killed in the final advance. He was iti his 48th year, 
when his brilliant career thus terminated. Outram was now 


master of Luckuow; but he could do nothing more thau bold 
^he place. ^ 

§ 152. The heroic defence of Arrah must not be forgotten. 
*^18 place is on the west of the Sou, and a little to the sou^-west 
^ Dmapur, where three native regiments ha^ mutinied. For^ 

* whole week, Arrah was kept by Mr. Wake, Mr. Boyle, Mr. 
Colvin, and a few more Englishmen and Sikhs, against upwards " 
of 3,000 rebels uivler Koer Singh, 'i'beir for^ess was an open 
bungalow! The iirsk attempt at a rescue was beaten back by 
overpowering numbers; and in* the retreat, thes boats which 
cth'ried the hoped-for* reinforcement were only saved by the 
cohrage of a young Bengal Gillian n%med McHonell, who gal¬ 
lant!^ cut the ropes that bound them, in the midst <jf, a tremen- 
lions fir#of musketry. On the 2nd August, Major Vincent Eyre 
oained the brilliant ^victory of Bibigaiij ; which was followed 
VP. *’1 other* successes, and which the rebel Koer Singh was 
driven into thb jungles, and that part of the country cleared 
of rebels. ^ • 

§ 153. But the great interest of the rebellion centres in l>ebli. 
Ou*the Sth 'Imm Sir U. Baniai'd, after a seYore action, took 
possessimi of tl^ jl^iglits near* Dehli, and the siege began. The 
besiegetnud everything in their favour. Tlte ci^, thorough¬ 
ly fortified, was seven miles in circumference. Lib defenders 
were almost cuuiilless, and they hud an inexhaustible supply of* 
heavy guns and tftnmnnitiov. Tlie Jamuali flowed Jieneath itjs 
eastern wall; and the well-defended bridge over it, fit’eely admitted 
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' reinforcements and supplies.*^ The besiegers (moire besieged, 
than besieging) were few, sickly, overwoikcd, many ofithem raw 
rcctniits ; and their guna^did not suffice even to check the enemiy’s • 
^re. dftmot give the detail^ of those patient, prudVtnt, and , 

^valiant opeH^ations, whiin ended in tiie capture of Dehli, on th\3 
20 th of September 1857. .There was a,, great struggle on ,.the 
Centenary of Plassey, 23rd June; but the ‘matldeeiM were 
triitmplmntly repulsed Sir H. Barnard died of cholera on 4tl^. 
July, and" was succeeded by General Archdale Wilson. Wilson, 
Baird Smith, Ilodsnn of the Guides. Nicholson, and Hope Gr^nt 
among a multitude of others, distinguished themselves. * ^ 

The king of Dehli was taken prisouer.by Major Hodson ; and 
his two sons and grandson shot by that resolute ofiUcer, to prevent 
their being rescued. » 

§ 154. The rebellion was now really put down. Sind was 
kept quiet by Sir Bartle Frere and General Jacob. Lord Elphin-, 
stone was equal to the emergency in Bombay. General Fraser 
with the able and patriotic Sir Salar Jang, iniiintained trau(j[uillity 
in the Niasam's dominions. The Indor mutineers were disposed 
of by*=Greathed’8 flying column. Ghiirka troops undet Sir J^g 
Bahadur did g^od services. 

§ 154*’ Tbo'^relief of Lucknow and the rescue of the garrison 
by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) was'another groat * 
event. Sir H. Ilaveloclc died 25th November; and his name wiU « 
live as that of a man of the purest and bravest type. ^ 

The Gwaliar contingent mutinied in tha middle of October, i 
dethroning their Raja, but only for a short time. Sindia behavecl 
with the utmost fidelity, and was soon restored in ti'iitmph. Whiti' 
lack’s Madras column in Baiidelkhqnd annihilated the forces of 
the Raja of Banda. Cotton and Edwardes guarded the North-' *s 
—?»Vcst frontier. 

§ ]5fi. 'I'he ihurderers of Englishmen and women met on 
all sides with their just pnt^shment, swiftly and inexorably 
inflicted. Mchainmad Bahadur Shah, the last Muglml, Was 
brought to trial (January 27—Maych 9).* He was skilfully de¬ 
fended ; but ibuiid guilty of murder, treason, and arson, ^ and 
was sentenced to transporj;ation for life toBarmah. His favourite 
isife. Zinat Mahal, and his youngest son Jumma Bakh^ necom- 
pmiied him. In Mulmein he died. * 

§ 157. Lord Canning was at me time blamed^ much ftp: his 
‘‘ clemency ”; but justice was done, while srengeanee was dis¬ 
claimed. Lrucknow was finally taken, and the ire-conquest of 
Oudh completed in March. 

§ .158. Btill Khan Bahadur of Bareli, the Mauhivi of Faiz^bad, 
dieJScgam of Oudh, Prince Firuz Shah of Dehli^nd the ipfamous 
Nanii of Bithaur were in arms in Rohilkhnnd. Bnreli,,was taken 
and Rohilkhand cleared in May. The rebel leaders,’ however, 
*-escaf>ed fer the time. • 

§ 159. @iir Hugh Rose in Central India made one triumphant 
and scarcely paralleled march, ^£rom Bombay to Indor, ^gar, 
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Jhansi, Ka^pi, and at last to Qwaliar. His opponent was Tantia • 
Topi, a Relative of the Kana. Kalpi, the p;reat arsenal of the 
^ rebels, was stormed on the^ 2dth May.* The strong fortress of 
Jbansi, ilefeiided by its hereic but cruel Rani, was taken: and she 
• OBcaped to fall in battle ala thef siege o£«Gwaliar.» Owalillr was • 
taken, and the n()ble young Maharaja restored, in the middle of* 
June, • * * 

§ 1^0. Tantia Tqpi, a leader with much of the spirit c|f a 
I^ndan, was taken by Cpl. Mead, tried and jinnged in A»pril*1859, * 
oe bis share in the Cawnjiur massacres Tleserved. /The Naea 
pcfjshed, it is supposed, in the Nepal jungles. The Begam 
‘esaaped to Khatmandii. 

§ 161. Among others,'Major Hodsou (of the Guides and of 
“ lloiJsoii’s Tlorse ”), Sir W. Peel, Commander of a d^rigade of - 
sailors from the ships of war, and Mr. Venllbles, an indigo planter, 
lost their Jives, after covering themselves with glory. 

• § 102. Lord Canning, in July 1858, declar^ by proclamation 
the lands of Oiulh foifeited, save in^he case of six loyal land- 
owners, offering indulgence to all who'*thrcw themselves on Bri- 
•tish mercy. This measure of conOscfftion was meant to prepare 
tli^ way for a plan for placing the loyal among th4f landed aristo- 

• cracy of Uudh on a fooling of greater security au{]kres|]#(^tability. 

• ^ 163. Olathe 2nd August 1858, a bill received the rofal 
^ ajsent, jdaciug British India under the direct authority of the 

Crown. The machinery of government in England was to consist 
^ t>fla Secretary of State for India, aided by a Council of fifteen. 
Eight of these must have served in India for ten years. 

Directors of the East India Company, at one of their last 
tpeetings. voted to Sir John Lawrence a pension of £ 2,000 a yeai*: 
thus nobly closing their woiulerful career. Oflier great changes 
followed, auiougst which, the abolition of the local Europ^n ^ 
army was one of the most imjiortant. • 

§ 164. 'I'he proclamation of the Queen on the assumption of 
til# direct Government of Brilisbflndia was transli^J^ed into every 
lutigunge of the country^; and read aloud, in every station iu India 
on the 1st NoA’eiubftr 1858. *11 was admirably and graciously 
wordhd; and did much to reassure me minds of the people of 
India, ai*d to convince them of the justice and benevolence of thj 
English rule, whose s^'cngth had been so teri'ibly displayed by 
recei)| eventSi Its closing worA were:— 

“When by the*blessing of Providence internal tranquillity shall be res¬ 
tored, it is 'Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, 
fo promote work^ of public utility and improvement, and to administer 
its Government for the benefit of all Our subjects residdht therein. In 
their prosperity will be Our streng^: in their contentment Our security : 
and in t)^ir gratitude Our best reward. And may the God of oil pawer 

S rant to Us. and to those in authority under Us, strength, to carry out these 
ur wishes sor tlie good of Our people. 

Th€wsub6e(|uent bistory of British India (which is too recent to* 
be described m a ifork like the present), shows bow ^thoroughly 
^ese principles have been carri^ out. May it ever be so 1 
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I 165. ‘iiord Canning, tbet,lastof the East India'Companj’s 
Gerernom-General, was slso the first Viceroy for the Queen in 
India. One of his last ^blic acts Ibe bestowal of Sanads on 
.the loyal Feudatory Chie& of British India. In these they wei*e 
oonstitat^'feudal nobler of the British Empire; and were guarauc 
*teed the peaceable possession of their dominions and the uninter- 
riipted enjoyment of all th^ir recognised ri|:hts' and priK][eges — 
inc||;iding the much-prized right of adoptipn, which ensores the 
perpetration of the d|^nity of their famines,—so long as they mKi 
ju^tiyy and maintain their loyalty to thrir gracious Sorereign. ^ 



CHAf»TER XI. • 

• • _ ' • 

HISTO^. Off THE PUNJAB. . ’ • 


PiPRT I. SUMMARY OB THE FITSTORY OF THE PANJAB, TO 
THE RI^E OF RANJIT SINGH. 

• 

§ 1. Tlie PanjiCb in the earliest times. § 2. Subject to Bactria and 
» JCaslimJr. § 3. Early Mulmiiiinadun invasions. § 4. The Gahkhars. 

^ 5. Subject to Dehli. § 6. Iliimayun. il§ Akbar. § 8. Rise of the 
Sikhs. § 9. Conquered by Afghiins. • 

§^1. We have seen that the earliest glimpses,of legendary 
Indian History show us the llindd Aryans in possession of tlie 
■fertile plains of the Panj&b. Again, the first soeiidl in at)dblutety 
■‘authentic Indian History, are the conquests of Darius and Alex- 

• atltier in the same province. In the time of Alexander, the 
Panrava king, called Pontit by the Greek.s, who was the principal 

•^lieftain, possessed 4>nly one-eiglith of the province; it was 
occupied by a multitude »*f petty rulers. 

«§ 2. Tlie Punjab was next under the Bactrian kings till B. C, 
1€6. Then it appears to hav^ become subject to the king of 
#*Kashmir; under whose dominion it was >it the time of the 
Chinese Buddhist jiilgrim Hiouen-'J’lisang, in A. Q. 629. 

§ 3. Mohalib in A. D. 664, and KAsim in 711, conquered 
Multan; but seem to have advanqpd no further. 

The next perstm connected with Panjab history is*Jaipal. His 
contests, and those flie “ Pyill and Horseman” dynasty, to 
which he belonged, with the first Muhammadan invaders, ilre 

• related in Chap. II. Mas’iid II (/tee Chap. II., § 42) resided 
at Laho^; and there Khusrau Malik, the last of the race 
Mahmud of Ghazni, di%d in 118g. 

§ 4.t The Gi|kkhar8, a warlike tribe occupying for centuries the 
country around KawA^indi, at all times exenused great influence 
on the history of the Panjab. They took Labor in 1203, but 
were expelled by Muhammad Ghori who conquered* the whole 
of the Panjab. * ^ • 

§ 6. mor centuries the Panfab was subject to Dehli, and Be¬ 
came the l^ttle-fieid where the Mughuls and Afghans fought for 
the possessibu of India. Its Viceroys often rebelled; but it was 
not till* 1414, that^one of these, Khtzr KImii the first of' the 
l^yyids, usurped the supreme power and reigned in DeMi. Daulat 
Khan Lodi, the Viceroy of J*anjab, united with Babor to 
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' invade India. Labor was tdken and burnt, as tbe* preliminary 
to the Mughul conquest of India. * * 

<« I 6. The Panjab was yielded by Humaydn to his brother» 
K4ihraa«who was compelled to cede it to Sher Bhah (Chap. 111., ^ 
• § Id) and £ee\o Kabul.* Ss^her Shah ^en founded Bahtas, whidh 
he named after his favourite stronghold between the* Ganges ^and 
the Son. Sikandnr Sdr, a nephew of Sher Shah,'^roclhii^d him- 
, self kjing of the Panj4b in 1554, and was driwsii into Sarhind by the 
returning]lumaydn,*if'ho took pOesdsBioia of Labor early in 155a. 

♦§ 7. AS:bar was compelled to repel several invasions of the 
Panjdb made by bis brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim; and iiyii. 
15B1, Raja "Hhagavan Das was made Yicgiroy. Kashmir was c^>n- - 
quered by Alcbar in 1586. The tribes who occupy the hills 
around thh plain of Pjpshawar, the Ydsnifzais and Baushanis; gave 
Akbar mu<m trouble, and were never thoroughly repressed. 
Their descendants are at perpetual war with the English to, 
this day. ^ ^ 

Labor was the residence of Prince Khnsrau, eldest son of 
Jahangir, who was a near relative of Baja Bhagavan Das; and it 
was die scene of his bitter humiliation. (Chap. Ill.*; § 57J 
§ 8. The ftequent wars of the Mughul emperors with the Af¬ 
ghans cP^’Kabbl and Kandahar rendered Labor of great impor- ‘ 
tjuice; but the Sikhs, in due time, became more famidable titan *- 
the Afghans themselvas. The rise of the Sikh power was, in fa8t, , 
about contemporanoous with that of the British in India [«ri? 
Chap. HI., § 108]. The Sikh name gives the Panjab its greatest, 
interest. It was in 1675 that Guru Oovind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Nauak, formed the sect of the Bik^a 
intQ a religious and ,militai’y oominonwealth, the 
Kbdisi {=*=pure.) In their training there was a combination of the \ 
^ aftetic and the knightly character. Cruel persecution converted 
thmn into relentless, gloomy fanatics, equally ready to inflict and 
to suffer the most cruel torments (Chap. ID., § 120). I'hey were 
only saved fiHim utter extermination by the breaking up of vhc 
Mughul empire, upon the death of Aurangzeb. * 

§ 9. In 1738 an invading army again marched through the 
FanMb, under Kadir ESiah; and again three times, under the 
cl%han, Ahmad Khan, of the Abdali or Duraui tribe, In 1747— 
1759, Prom 1751 the province was severed from the Mughul cm- 
jare. [6’ee Chap. HI,, | 164]. ^ ‘ » 


PART IL THE PAKJAB UNDER RANJIT SINGH: AND TO THE 
' FIRST SIKH WAR. « 

, t ' 0 

f 10, Banjlt Singh. § 11. Friendly Policy towards the Ei^glbh. § 12. 
^ His death, $ 18. Intrigues at lAhor. 

* o 

10. The British Government came in^ contact 'with the 
^ha in 1809. The chiefs then, applied ta the Governor-General 
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to protect tBem from the encroachments of Ranjit SUn^h. These 
chiefs weiye iudependeni of one another, and were divided i&to 
' ^twelve confederacies called Mjsls, • 

Ra.nju' Singh was bom l^vember 2,1780, and ,died 2!l^th June 
^1839. He first rose into importance in H^8, wherfh^recovered ^ 
some guns for Za^Dan Shah, which had been lost in the Jbelam. 
He wasgilhefi appointed Governor of L%hor, by the Afghan mon- 
OTch, in Ills eighteentl^year. The life of the i^ily ^hh was 
ujp to the one idea of en^larging his territ^y, and imparmng his 
away for this purpose. Colonel Allard and Colonel Ventura, two 
^f napoleon’s old officers, and Generals Court and Avitabile en- 
Jrerod bis service in 1822^ and under their training the-Sikh army 
became most effective. 

§ Ij. In 1809, the Sikh i^ardars of Pattiala* and Jhiiyl appeal* 
ed to Lord Minto for protection against fhe encroachments of 

• Ranjit Singh. Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Labor. 
In 1831, Lord W. Bentinck had an interview with Ranjit Singh, 
at Ro|:)ar on the Satlaj, conducted ifJ'fth extraordinary pomp and 
magnilicence; when an assurance of perpetual amity was given 
him by tlte Governor-General. I’ill •his death, which occtrred 
whil% he was co-operating with the British in* the ill-fated 

^attempt to restore Shah Shnja to the throne of Alghaniil^n, he 
♦maigtained an*iindeviating course of friendly conduct towarifs 
^ the British Government. His army numbered 82.000 men. His 
artilleiy consisted of 376 guns and as many swivels. He was 
^tllke.most remarkable ];uler in the East in his day. 

§ 12. I'he death of the Lion of the Fanjib,” was the signal 
fo|^strife and confusion. Karak Singh, an imbecile, succeeided. 
He died on 5th‘of November 1840, after a reijm of four monthsf 
without suspicion of poison. His son, Wih41 Singh, was 
killed (by a supposed accident) on the day of his accession ; and 
his uncle, 8her Singh, seized l]ie reins, aided dbiefiy by Hian 
Singh, the favourite giinister of Ranjit Singh. This man, in. 
1846, caused both Sher Singh and5iis son to be assasfiiinated; and 
smfrchy ensued till 1843, when, after many bloody episodes, 
Dhulip Singh, son ot* llanjit iSlngh, by his favourite wife Ohand. 

• Kaury'^was acknowledged as Maharaja,-~*the Sarddrs^ or chiefs, 
constituting themselves on council. To the whole government^ 
was given the name of 4he Khalsi, or the pure. 

§1^ III 1643 (Chap. X., § 1113), the most prominent persons 
in the raiijab w^re Guiab Singh of Jammu ; Lai Singh, tbe pm'a- 
mourof the Qu^n-Mother, and her brother Jowahr Singh; and 

• The . foUowmg sceount of the chief Feudatory Stat< t the Panl&b 
was acctdeotally oiAtted at page 9 Mntroduction, § 'J2]. 

Ill the JoHandar l)odh, between die Satlaj and the Beyahi ii» he protected 
Sikh State o(|&a|nrth«lA. 

Tlie chief %)ia-^t]a| States (•. e., the States on thut side of the livef' 
Sathd^cin its southern and south-eastern side) are Pattiila, Jfafnd, tuad 
Nahba. Tlie Maharijis of these states ore Jots; and are descended irom 
a common ancMtnr, named Phol, On this acoount, these {uAncipalitles 
ere sometimes called the Hmlkian States. 
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Chatter Sin^h, the commatLder of the forces. After several 
tnasfiacres Lil Sinjrh became Vazir. It seemed clear that the 
lar^te and well trainee Sikh army, woiihl not lonv refrain from 
aotiie outrage; and the Governor-General, liord Hardieige, pre¬ 
pared hii^eU', by increasing the nu.nber of llritinh troops be¬ 
tween Mirat and the Satlaj to 3*2,000 men, •vyitli 68 field })>ece8. 
The wily Sikh oliiefs saw an easy way of^getting rid of £,liroiible- 
aoftie army by urgiiig them on to cross the Satlai, and attack the 
hated ’Eitglish. ^ 


PART IIL THE FIRST PANJAB‘COR SIKH) WAR.. 

$ 14. The Sikhs cross the SnMaj. § 16. The battle of Mildkf. § 16. 
The battle of Firiiz-Sh^h. § 17. The battle of AlfwtCI. § 18. The 
decisive battle of SobriCon. I!i. Occupation of the Panjdb by tlie British 
army. § 20, Further intrigues. ^ 

§ 14. On ' 1 Ith December, 1845, the Sikh army began to cross 
t^e anti took up their position not tar from P'iruzpur. They 

were numerous, well trained and glowing with enthusiasm. « On* 
the 13th December, 1845, Sir H. Hardinge issudkl a proclamatiltii,, 
setting forth the unprovoked aggression committed l>y the Sikh 
soldiery, and calling upon the protected chiefs to aid the British* 
government against the common enemy. The First Pa a jab 
War, which lasted exactly two months, had commenced, «>. 

§ 15. The firsiih battle took place at Mudki about 20 miles 
from Finizpur. liprd Gough’s army consisted of 11,000 men,' * 
tihd the Sikhs had 30.000 men with 40 guns. The Sikhs were 
defeated, losing*17 guns. The English had 215 killed and 657 
woimded. The charge of tha British infantry soon decided the 
battle. Sir K.. Sale and Sir J. McCaskill, brother heroes of'the 
Afghan war, fell in this battle. , 

•§ 16. The next day tjie Governor-General, who had Joined 
the camp, waiving his rsisk as Governor-General, placed himself ' 
.^s second under Sir H. Gough. Sir John LitUer, mim*Finizpur, 
with 5,000 ti*nops, now joined main Itody; and a combined 
attack was made upon Ibe Sikh encampment at Firuz-Shay. about 
10 miles from Miidki, and about the same distance from Finizpur. 
'Pfae SiklAs had entrenched tlienisehes in a cawp in the form of 
a horse-shop, a mile long, and half a mile deep. They hail up¬ 
wards of a hundred guns, well apjminted and served; and about 
30,000 men. An equal number lay on the/'urth^ b^nk of the 
Satliy. On the 2l8t December, the whole llritisl^ army was 
brought in iront <»f this entrenched camp. The assault began an 
hour beibre sunset; and during that remarkable uight theEnglish 
and the Sikhs were tniiigle<l on the battle-fielh in utter confusion. 
Sir 11. Uurdiiigu and Sir Hi^;h Gough bi\uuacked with their 
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troops in tb^ bitter cold, without food or covering, whitin'^ with 
anxiety for the eventful dawn. At daybreak, Hardinge plaued 
.liiuiself at fhe head of the left, mul Uouth rode at the head of 
the rittht wing; and by one rapid daring movement, swept the Sikhs 
aut^of their enoanipiuent, out oi the lillage of Shah. 
Then, after dislodgbig tiie enemy from their whole position, “the 
line to GougH’s own words, “ halted, as if on a day of 
mamuuvift, roeciving the two leaders with a ‘cheer, and displayinfe 
tha^aptured standards iTf the l^halsa army.” ifeventy-thpee*<fei* 
nom had beou taken. Six*hundi-ed and ninefy-four of tlie British* 
armyfc had been killed, and one thousand seven hundred and 
^ ttreii^-onc wounded | Later in the day, Tej Singh with a fresh 
ISody of troo]>8 oame doWn upon the exhausted British foUce. 
The uniinuiiition was exhiuisted ; but Sir H. Gough mov^ on his 
cavalry* to attack their flanks, and prepared his wearied 
^infantry for one more charge. But the Sikhs, awed bv the 
rosolute demeanour of the English troops, suddenly retreated, 
and the field was won. «» 

§ 17. 'i’liere was now a pause. For atnonth the British force 
lay all but jjiaetive, waiting for reinforcements and supplies, ffhe 
Sikhr^ again crossed the Satlaj, in front of LudhiUnah with a 
fipiin (it seventy pieces of artillery. On the 28th^fani»iy was 
Jought the battle of Aliwal. Sir Uany Smith, with a smalTbodf 
of jrtKips, had 3e<|p sent tiiwards Ludhuinah to deter the increas- 
sngl^odies of Sikhs from crossing the Satl^*. In this march he 
w;*s encountered by a body of the enemy under Gidab Siii-rh, at 
BadUiwal, and was nbt*able to attack them, but snflered severely 
from their fire. This was looked upon by the Sikhs as a victory; 
bu«f in a few days, having been reinforced by the briirades of* 
^ddby, Wheeler, Forster, amKVilson, he iiiarcli(Sl out aiul attack¬ 
ed them at Aliwal. The Sikhs had been disciplined by Gener«^ 
Avitabile; and the gunnem were especially eflicieut. But they 
were driven into the river by tlie steady advance of the British 
soldiers who hemmed *1 hem in. sTJiey lost tifty-s^ guns and 
all .their stores of even* kind. This victory determined the 
Miiliaminadun chiefs on the Cw-Satlnj border, who now openly 
, hailed* the defeat of the r Sikh oppressors. Gulab Singh too 
began to imgotiate with the British authorities. * * 

^18. It only remained for the British to force the passaire of* 
the Satkj, and take possession mf the Paiyab. The Sikhs en- 
troncliAl themselves ut SonaAon, on both banks of the Satlai 
Sir ilarry Smith now joined theCommundcr-m-Chiof; aid a siege 
train from DeliK having arrived, KSir Hugh Gough drew out liia 
forcee crescent-wise alon*? the whole Sikh front, and the battle 
began b«?fore dawn on tlie morning of February 10th. Afkr a 
terrific Oamnouade, Icept up for three hours, awl replied to with 
equal energw by the SJkh batteries, it was determined to carry 
tUe entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. This was don« 
Sir Harfy Smith, Sis W. Gilbert, and Sir Joseph Thaekwell won 
the left and centre of the Sikh position in gallant styfe. Sham 
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Singk, bf AttAri, in white «garments, devoted bimflelf to*death, 
and fell at length on a heap of his ooantrjmen. Aflier two hours 
6f close fighting, th^ wreck of the Bikh army was*’in full re*<' 
« treat across the river. Slight t^usand of these g§llant, bdt 
liofdrtbnaterand niisguaded men, fell either in the battle or in^tlr^ 
attempt to cross the river. The British had threip hundred and 
twenty killed, and two thousand and 8iXty>tbrbe> woupded. 'Sir R. 
](^ick fell at the head of his men. Th^ Panjab now^'lay at the 
metcy <jf England. , r" 

< ; § 19. >*00 the ISibh February, the n^ole British force croi^Bed 
the Satlaj^ and on the 14th, a proclamation was issued, taking 
possession of the Panjab, and announcing the terms on whigh 
occupation would be relinquished. They were distinguished by 
modera^on and wisdom. • 

(1) . The'Jallandar Doab between the Satlaj Wcii the 

Beyah was annexed. ^ 

(2) . Kashmir and Hazara were retained. * 

(3) . Dhdlip SiK>h was to be sovereign of Labor, under 

a council of regency, afld a British Resident was appointed “ with 
fulh authority to direct and control all matters in e^'ery depart¬ 
ment of the<Btate” till September 1854, when the young A^aha- 
raja ^Qjild i^tain the age of sixteen years. , 

* (4). A million and a half sterling was to be paid 

part indemnity for the expenses of the war. ^ ^ 

(5) . A British force was left in Labor, for the protec* • 

tion of the Maharaja.^ c 

(6) . Gulab Singh, the Raja of Jammu, the chosen 
minister of the Khalsa, was appointed Raja of Kashmir, the 
parent of one million sterling. ^ 

The final arrangement was ratified by the Governor-General osi 
4he 26th December 1846. The thanks of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment were vothd to the gallant army. Sir H. Hardinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir H. Smith was 
made a barret. A donation^ of twelve months' batta was* also 
given to the troops. «. 

*§ 20. In 18^, a rebellion ^ broke oht in Kashmir against 
Gulab SlQgh. The insjdgator was discovered to be LaPSingh^ 

«idle infamous paramour of the queen-mother. He Has sent to 
the fort of Agrah. Ohand Kaur herself was sent a prisoner to 
Shaikhpura, twenty-five miles^'from Labor, in August |847, as 
her ccmstant intrigues destroyed the peace <of th8 kingdom. 



iv.j • • THE SECXJND PAT^JAB WAR. ^S5 

. • 

PART IV. THE SECOND PANJAB (OR SIKH) WAK 

• 

^ § 21. Assassination of Vans^.^n:iew and llj^nderson. § 22. Mdlrij. 

§ 28. Commencement of the SeAmd Sikh War. § 24. Siege of Maltfto. 

’ §*25. Summary of the E\rent#of the War. ^ 26. Storthing ol Hialtan. ^ 
§ 2|. Battle hf ChiUinnw^ilah. § 28. Decisive Battle hf Gkijarat. 

§ 29. A»fe^tion *of the Panj4b. § 80.* Fate of the Sikh Leaders. 

& 81. The Pan]4b Commission. . ^ « 

• * •• * 

21. In March 1848, Sir P. Currie succeeded* Sir John 
,J[jawrence as Resident of Labor. At the same time, Mdlraj, the ' 

• Gd^emor of Multan, v« 5 p .8 negotiating to be relieved from his 
arduous duties; and Sardar Khan Singh, accompanied by Mr. 
VansaAgnew, a Bengal Civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, pro¬ 
ceeded thither to be installed as his successor. These tvro 
JSnglishmen were assassinated, with every circumstance of savage 
wanton barbarity. If Millraj did not actually arrange the assas¬ 
sination, he rewarded the murderers; sin^ summoned his followers 
to defend the fort. 

§ 22. ^lultdUi so often mentioned in this history, was% city 
celArated for its strength. The province is chiefl^? inhabited by 
Jats, supposed by some to be descendants of the fteythifttainva^'- 
eM*[se(? Chap* I., § 58]. A Muhammadan viceroy ruled there in 
tlife days of the* Mughuls. (’onquered by Abma^l Shah Abdali 
fin 1759), it belonged to Kabul till 1816, when Ranjit Singh 

• annexed it to the Patijab. Bhawalpur alone remained under its 
own Muhammadan Khan. Lalla Mulr^ was Governor of the 
dtftrict of Multan in 1848. 

• § 23. A holy war on behalf of the Kbalsa^against Feringhil^ 
“was now proclaimed. Bhawal Khan of Bh&walpur stood firm 
as ally of the English. Colonel Cortlandt (eommonding at Dvira 
Ismael Khan) and Lieutenant Edwardes, whose dhergy and deter¬ 
mination speedily ^me him the lend, raised a few Sikhs and 
Fdthans; and meeting on the 2oth May, won ths hainl-fought 
battle of Kineri, on t^ssChinal:^ about twenty miles from IVlultan. • 
The subsequent victory of Suddosam, July 1, gained by Edwardes, 
Gorilandt, and Lake, shut up Mnlraj in his fort,* which was 
investedf but troops and guns were wanting for the capture of a 
strong fort, a mile in fircumferen.ee. Meanwhile, it was beliered 
that *§be outft>reak was merely local; but the ^ restless queen- 
mother's infiuence ^ms at work, and a plot was discovered for the 
massacre of all^the Europeans in Labor. The queen-iAother was 
the^ sent to Benares. • 

§ 24. It wag not till the 5th of September ihat a field-force, 
with a sifge train ^nder the command of Major-General Wbish, 
commenced in earnest the sie^e of Multan. The success of the 
siege was*delayed for a while by the treachery of Raja Sher 
Singh,evho, with five tiiousand men, went over to the enemy,' • 
§ 25. Meanwhile tlie whole Pauiab had risen. A ^tdespr^ 
omispiracy, which had long exifted in the Sikh army, speedily 
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developed into tlie Second Panjab war, wMch lasted Febru¬ 
ary 1849. The atorminw of Multan (January 21, lf)49); tlie 

3 uestionable victory ofr^illianwallajbi (13th January 1849) ; and, 
le eompleta and decisive success *at Gujarat (21st February 
1849),«‘led*to (the final sannexntion o# the Panjab (29th Mareli ^ 

' 1849.) ^ A-n army, headed by Lord Gough, jjud now znardied 
past Labor, across the Rllvi, and was encampeVl on thfi«furl^ier 
bafk. The enemy were in force at R^mnagar, and it was desir¬ 
able \o dfive them a^'jross the ('hiniib. J^liis was done ; but iriTa 
splendid cavalry charge, Colonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, 
and General Cureton, were killed. t* 

§ 26. Meitiiwhilc, at Multan, an attapk of Mulraj upon Getrsr^l* 
al Whish's cuennipineut was repelled with iinmense loss to the ene¬ 
my by E<4wtirdeH, Cortlandt, aiul MarkUthn. Ami now reinfjrce- 
nieuts having arrived from Bombay, the siege whb renewed, «ii<l 
on the 27th December, a combined attack was made on the city^ • 
which wn.s stormed after some day-s of continuous fighting, on 
the 3rd January; and after VdetermiiitHl rcsiatance, Miilraj sur¬ 
rendered the citadel itself. The bodies of Anderson and Vans 


Agnetv were disinterred, and borne in solemn proeestion to the* 
topmost point*hf the citadel, where they were buried. EdwdS'Rcs 
was puj m cli^cge of the captured city, and General Whish—his* 
work well done—joined Lord Gough. Mulraj yjias sent a • 
prisoner to th^ Governor-General at Labor. * v ^ 

§ 27. On tho lOtli, Lord Gough’s army moved on ; and on 
the I2th, came in sight of Slier Singh's nnuy^ near the now famous, 
ChiUwHwdUah. Here at 3 p.m., in a uioiit unfavourable ground, 
amid jungles and brushwood, was fbiigitt n battle, of which ^le 
plan uad never been arranged, and in which any but British troo}^ 
must have been tlefcatod. The Sifch'i were driven ofl tho field, *■, 
aHil forty guns taken ; yet at uiglitfall. General Gough had to re¬ 
tire a mile to a <K»uvenieut camping ground. 

§ 28. Public opinion in India and England was now excited. 
Lord Gougli^ rashness was tiie theme of every conversatien ; 

• and Sir C. Napier was appointed to superapde him, and with Ifiilf 
u dAy’B notice was on bis vay to \ndiu. Ifnt ere the news liad 
reached Ei|gland, the decisive and almost lihiodle'>«t battle of * 
pujarat had shown how' the preceding battle had wotdtcued the 
foe. Instead of retiring on the Jhelam, the Sikhs hod taken pos¬ 
session of Gu^jarat, nut fhr from ^Vazirabad, the MM*ne of|Alex- 
ander’s victory over Porus, and of sumo groat victories won by 
the Khalsa in former dayi^. 

On theinpriiirig of the 20th February 1849, Lora Gongb, with an 
army of 24,000 o'leu and ninety guns, met for the ^uit time the Sikh 
arpiy. The battle of Gujarat cbmpleted tjje overthrjpw of the 
Kbilsa. The Sikhs fouglit bravely, but were driven from tho 
field ill utter confusion, and pursued for fourteeu iii^es by the 
^ British cavalry. By tlie evening of the 21st, fifty-six guns had 
be^ tak^i. Their stniulnrds, camp equips^, and stores all fell 
into the hands of the victors, trho lust only 92 killed and 700 
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wounded. Gfeiieral Gilbert, the “flying General,” steadily follow¬ 
ed up the fugitives untiPon the 8th March, Sher Singh himeelf. 
•came intfi the camp. At Hurmak, thousawds of Sikhs laid down 
^ their iumfs, and received a nlpee each, as they aJded th^r .wea¬ 
pons to the vast pile of s#ord8, matchlocks, spearf, sflieldt, and 
ousc^Uguns. *On the 14tih» at i^walppidi the same fcene* was 
repeatedf ufttil mbre than sixteen thousand had surreadered. On 
t^e 17th, Gilbert wita at Attock, and there he pursued 
Mbhammad’s flying troops paA Peshawar, im the mouth ox the 
Kh^ibar Pass. 

^ The annexation of the whole countir of the five rivers 

•ava^ the result. The clemency' off Ziord Hardinge had been 
ftirown away. British blBcers hM-been imprisoned and murder¬ 
ed. Ifivery obligation had been violated b^these fhithlsss chiefs. 
Ob the 28tb March, the Maharaja Dhiilip ^ngh signed in open 
darbar the treaty which conveyed the realms of Ranjft Singh 
ro the British. A pension of fifty ^ousand pounds per annum 
was given to the young Raja. Among ptber spoils, the Koh-i- 
nur* (hlll^ of light), the largest diamond in the world, was taken 
ami set asRle for the Qiiepn of England. • 

The Sikh leaders were still restless and*treacherou8; 
•and Gveiitnally were sent to Fort William, whereilkhey l^maine^ 
*in airrest for some years. Mulraj was tried for the murder of 
^ Vifus Agnew a^ Anderson, and found guilty; but his sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. The Malmrjlja Dkdlip 
•^n^h was thoroughly educated; and while still a youth, em- 
bracied the Christian taith. He subsequently married a Christian 
lady of Arabic extraction, and is living in England a dignifled 
aad useful life. On him tlie battle of Guiarat entailed no redf 
•loss. 

§ 31. The Governor-General had now to arrange the details 
of a new system of government for the Paujab! It was made 
what is calieil a “ noit«regulation”jprovince. A commission, con- 
sisfing of Sir Henry Lawience, B^r. John Lawreuc» (since Gov- 
ci'tTor-General of Ind|w), Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Moutgomeiy, 
Wiis (^pointed, to which tlie nCmiuistration of the country was 
entrusted. Assistants, civil aiul military, were appointed iit the 
flve circle of Lahoi*, Jhehim, Mnltin, Liah, and Peshawar. Ir^ 
February 1853, it willk judged ^desirable to replace this Board 
of Ooiptnissiofters by a Chief Couimissioner; and Sir John Law¬ 
rence was appomted4;o that ofSee, which he filled till the assump¬ 
tion of the. Gov^riuueut of India by the Crown. * 


CHAPTER XII. 


4 » 

Hl'STORY of MYSOB. 


PART I. EARLY HISTORY I>pWN TO THE USURPATION OF 
^ HAIDAR ALL' 

§ 1. Rf£j4 Udaiyir. § 2. Cliik Deo R4j. § 8. UsnrpatioTi of th' 
Prime Hinibters. § 4. Nandir«j< § Defeated by the Mahrattas. 

§ 1. The small state of Mysor acquired its indepoodence 'op 
theflCll of Hijatiagarin 156^ \jtee Chap. iV., § 18]. 'J'l/e ex|^lcd 
ltfjanop;ar princes took up their abode at Seriii^apatam under the 
peoteCkidn of Rajas of Mysor; where they Icept up a kind^ 
o( state. * Gradually the R^ja of My.sor in^e^sed his K'(tle‘ 
territory; but it was*RajjLUda^4r [or (died in 1617)* 

who largely extended the limits and greatly consolidated th'*. 
power of the kingdom. Seringapatain became the seat of the' 
government in this reign, the Bijanagar dynasty having become 
^tinct. This B^a was th^ chief Hindd prince, south of Che 
Krishna. r - *• . 

§ 2. The greatest of his descendants was Kantirava Narsa ' 
Rftj (1640—]6dp). The Crown then passed to a distant branch of 
the royal family. The two next kings were Dodda (Senior) Deo 
Kty (1659—1672), and Chik, (Junior) Bfeo Raj (1672—17^4). 
htysor, now** a considerable state, had to cimtend with 
Muhammadan power in the Dtikhjn, then ib its zenith, as well as 
with the rising Mahrattas. Sivaji possessed Ginji and Vellor; 
while Tnpjv»r, ISangalor, jind other places not far ofil were in 
<ihe hands of Mahratta Chiefs £tiee Chap. V., § 15]. Chik Deo 
Kiu priulently avoided all cont|«ct with fhe belligerent parties, 
ana set himself to bring his own feudatories to absolute subjection. 
His government was most despotic; and bis dkactions drove many 
villagers th the neighbouring Nilgiri hills. He put down all op¬ 
position, horwever, by an indiscriminate massacre of the Jai^gnm 
priests. lie btfbght Bangalor fcom the Tanjur Raja (J^oji 
or^enkaji) for the small sum of three lakhs of rcipees; and obtain^ 
from Aurtmgzeb the title of Raja, and the privilege oi^ sitting on 
an ivory throne. Tliia throne still exists. 

^ § 3. The next two R^aa were Kantfrava %nd Dodda Klstna, 

both imboeile. The result was the virtual sovereignty of the two 
ministors, Deo and his cousin iN anduny. They may be said 
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to have completely usurped all the fuilctioiis of governmeait beftwc 
1731; and ^hey actually deposed and imprisoned Ciialn Baj. Xn 

• 1733, Mysor was invaded by Dost AH, Njj^wab of the Carnatic; 
l)ut he was defeated by Deo Eii@, whose cousin had died shortly be¬ 
fore. Nizam-ul-MulK now demanded tribiste at the* head d'f an 
army (1743), and Deo Itaj thought it better to submit... . 

' § 4. Raj*l*ad a younger brotMfer called Nandi Baj, to 

whom he now made OTjier the virtual sovereignty. This Nan^i 
B^ to strengthen his position, married a daughter of the tit^ilar 
king, Chik Kistna Raj. *We find him aimiig Muhammad Al^ 
[£ee*phap. VIII., § 13]. in 1752. In 1749 he undertook the siege 
^ Daonhalli, where Haidar, tiiirty y^rs of age, dis- 

tfUguished himself as a Volunteer., From this time the latter is 
the prominent figure in thfe history* * * 

§ 5. In 1755, Deo Baj was compelled to pay a tribute of fifty- 

• six lakhs of rupees to Salabiit Jang, aided by Bussy. Iii 1756, 
tile MahrntUis under Balaji Baji Bao, appeared before Seringapa- 
tam and compelled Nandi Raj to pay • heavy tribute, and to sur¬ 
render a large portion of territory. * 


* pIrT it. FROlSl THE USURPATION OF HAIDAR IN 1760, TO 
•JHE END OP THE FIRST WAR WITH THE ENGLISH IN 1769. 

• * 

S^6. Rise of Haidar Al£. § 7. The Sack of Bednor. § B. Contest with 
Rio. § 9. Invasion of Malabar. •§ 10. Triple confederacy against 
Haidar. §11. First appearanc^of Tippu. § 12. Tl»e Nizam joins the 
’English. § J3. A Bombay force defeated by Haidar. § 14. Disgrajf- 
ful conclusion of the First Mrsor War. • 

§*6. It was time now for some strong hand to gragp the reins, 
and Haidar AH stood rap-dy. He was the grandson of a religious 
mendicant from the l^njab, *id son pf a bmve cavalry offiegr. 

» He efitered the Mysor service at the age of thirty, and wm soon 
promotedMo the command of fifty liQrse and two hun(Jf ed infantry^ 
with authority to augmipnt his forces as he could. He was thei^ 
put into command in the Dindigal district. There by plunder, 
deceivand eunfiing he obtained large funds and a considerable 
army. At last in June 1761, he received from the Raj^ a formal 
renunciation of*the kingdom, three lakhs a year being assigned 
to tife Baja for bis support, and one lakh to Nan^raj. The latter 
personaga being ^leteeted afterwards plotting against Haidar, was 
oonsigneato perpefual imprisonment. 

§ 7. Usilklar now attacked and took Bednor, where he found 
immense treasures, which materially aided him in his rise* 
soon reauced the whole province, which was under a l^Ayakah 

■r» • if 

Baja. ^ 
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§ 8. In 176-5, tlie vrarlikt Madii Rao [Ckap. Y., § 45] defpr- 
inined to chastise the nndafious usurper, who had uow 20,000 
horse and 40,000 foo^ soldiers under his banners. Haidar waf * 
signallj defeated, conlpelled to relinquish his new conquests, and 
to pay 32 lakhs of nippies. ' ^ 

§ 9. In 1766, he invaded hfalabar and took Calicat, the RajX 
of which burnt himself in his palace, to avoid captivRy. 

- § 10. A confederacy against Haidar was now formed by the 
Mahrattas and the ]S[izam, into which unfortunately the Mac'iras 
.Goveiiiment was drawn by the terms of the treaty with ifie 
Nizam. The Mahrattaa under Madu Rao, without waitirjr for 
their allies, passed the Krishna, and began to plunder; but ./erf- 
bought off by Haidar. 'I’he Nizarn was also bribed by Haidar 
not only to forsake the confcdersicy, bu^ to join in nn att^rk on 
the English. Colonel Smith, who commanded the British Con¬ 
tingent found himself with about 7,000 troops and 16 guns, op¬ 
posed to an army of 70,000 with 100 guns! He defeated them, 
however, at Chvm^tm fun^’TrinomaH (botli places being in South 
Arcot); taking 64 guns and killing 4,000 of the enemy,, 

§ 11. It was at this tinte that Haidar’s son Tippu, then 
seventeen ye£rs of age, was employed with a body of 5,000 uorse 
ip plundering ;'p to the very gates ()f Madras. 

§ >2. The Nizam now sought for pence, his te':ritories having 
been invaded by a Bengal force under (ktlonel Peach. A peace 
was signed in 1768, which was in every way discreditable to the 
Madras Government. In the treaty llaidu^ w.is nd'errefl to with 
extreme contempt as ii rebel and nsurper, tind it was stipidated 
that the English should take the Carnatic Ijalagliat from him, 
hofd it under the Nizam'. 

§ 13. A force from Bombay now invaded the NVesteni Coast, 
destroyed the Mysor fleet, and took Mangalor and llonawar. 
Haidar soon drtf ve them away; and the British Commander aban¬ 
doned even the wounded, 260 in number, t/> bis fury. 

§ 14. Tbo war in the Bannhalial and tlic Carnatic was pushed 
on, however, b}’Colonel Smith with such en ergy and success, that 
Haidar lost eight of his principal tbrts and a'll the mountain passes, 
and was prepared to make considerable sacrifices for peace. 
,Tl‘e Madras Government foolishly declined. The lide now 
jtnmed. Colonel Smith had been superseded. Haidar recovered 
in six weeks all be had lost, find ravaged the (Jarnritic^jilmost 
unchecked. The Madras Council now sued for peace. 'Smith 
was again put at the head of the army, and kept ,paidnr at b.iy. 
But, sendi^ig his guns, baggage, and infantry back, be advanced 
with unexampled rapidity with 6,000 chosen ca\{glry to witllin a 
Ibw miles of Madras, where he dictated a p^ace, on t{te basis of 
» 9 . 'inntual restitution of conquests, with the stipulation that “ in 
either of the contracting parties should be at^cked, they 
■hould miitnally assist one another to drive out the enemy 
Thus ended, in disgi’ace, the Fibst Mtsou Wab. 1766— 
1769! 
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^ PART ITS FROM TTIT? END OF THE FiyST MYSOIT WAR IN 

• ^ 17C9, TO THE AICyiTI OP IIAlliAR IN 17J^. 

m • 

§ 15. TI;ii«l:iv^U‘fesitPil l>y the Mahratfns. § 16. His recoverj* of power. 
§ 17f ‘flic JiiijjTish. § 16. Trl'\)lc ooiifpdcraoy au^iiinst the 

English. § 19. Haidar irii'ndes Hic Curiiatie. § 20. Sir Ej re Coote Jirit^ 
reiSforc‘<Mnon(s from Bengal^ T^elent of J;liudar at Pojto Novo. 

§ 22^ Overland march of an army from Calcutta. § 2.3, DecisiVe victories 

C<Ane at I’oMilor and S^dingarh. § 24. War hetneen the English and 
Tlutclj. § 2 . 0 . Varying fortune of Haidar. § 26. He is aided by the 
French. § 27. Death of lltj^dar. 

• ; . # 

§ 15. ITuidar now ropolvctl flgam to defy the Malirattas. 'I’he 

wsnlt Avap an ovcrwhelininjr dofoat at Chevkuli. and he was soon 
shut lip in Soringapatam. Ilaidur w'aiofteu ilrunk at tliis period; 
and. in a drunken fit once beat Ti]>j«i witli savage cruelty. 
Widdar api>ealed, but in vain, for tjie ])ronnsed assistance of 
the Madras Government ; and he W'us at last obligejl to pnrebaso 
fhe departure of the IMalirattsis by a payment of 36 lakli.s rupees, 
jthe jn'oinise of an annnal tribute of 14 laklis, an^the ccf^Rion cif 
ter>»ftory that ^ediiei'd the kingdom to almost its original size. 

♦1772. (Ghaj). V., § 52). 

»IIaidar never forg.ive the Kiiglish. 

* §*10. The, tronkh^s of the Mahrattji State gave tlie indomit¬ 
able Mvsort‘an time to reeover Inmsulf. He attacked Kurg, and 
treffted tlie people with savage feroeiliy, oHering 5 rupees for tli^ 
lie*ad of eaeli male. Seven l^indred heads weac thus l.aiil at his 

*feet and jiaid for by himself. Hofore llie end of 1776 he had 
regained all llic lost territory, and had taken IJolary, Outti, aitd 
Savaniir. Hy 1778 the Krishna was his northern boundary. 
During this period HaiflfU*, dreading tlic Mahrattas, would willingly 
haw made peace with the Knglish, an<l ollered to a.ssiSt in Cfuriying 
Rughoba to IMiia. llitToffers ^cre neglected. 

, § IP. On the breaking out of war hi’tween France and En|f- 

land in 1^78, the English proposed to takp Mahe. This Haidar 
resented. Hut the place was taken in 1779. Haidar angrily- 
protested. Scliwartz, ^ missionary, was sent as an envoy to him ; 
but coftld eflFeet,nothiug. 

§ 18. A I'finfederacy was now formed consisting of all the 
Mahratta Chiefs-(except the Haikwar), Haidar, and the^Kizam to 
driva the English out of India. They might have sircceeded, if 
Warren Hastingsf with inconiptvrable energy anil |feniu.s, had not 
come to llie rescuot Mr. Hornby, the President of Bombay, 
seconded him with vigour and prudence. 

§ 19. Haidar was the only one of the confederates that was 
thoroughly in earth's!. Though he was in his 78th year, lie per¬ 
sonally superintended eveiy preparation for the war^ and in 
June 1780 he had collected auA army of 90,000 men, mostly 
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trained and led by European Officers, with a powerful arfillery, 
also under European <jlireetion. ' . 

IlnvinjT caused soK'iiui supplicA^ions fi>r the success of hiS 
ex|>editk)p*to be made in every Mostpie and Hindu teinjde, ho- 
jioured his niijrhty arniainenf, down the Changaina pass on 2bth 
July 1 780. Kuthl(!.saly Ivi laid waste the whole tjpuiitry., ]Mid am><' 
mad All’s command ants treacherously abamloned to liim all the 
fbrt? in his way, and in a few days he was‘Jit ConjeA-eram, 50 niil*?s 
from ISlarb'as. I’heli’.econd ]\'lysor*\Vardiad befrixn in irood earnest. 
Sir Hector ]\Iunro, wlio Imd disiinjsuishtd himself in Heujral, 
was Commander-ill-Chief with 5,000 troofis ; and Colonel Jfaill ?*3 
in command of 2,800 men, was on hb Avay to occujiy (inUtn^ 
These bodies of troops should have Jiecn united; but Munro 
allowed flaidar to jnterjiose, and the result Avas that ftailHe’s 
force was cut up, their stores, hajrjcajre, aiifi eijuifunents taiceu, 
and BailUe himself with about 200 men Avere taken prisoner-, 
after <rallantly snstuiniu^ attacks of the enemy. Munro avbs 
only two miles distsint, .•ind bis appearance on the sjiot Avould 
have coiiverteil the disaster into a decisive victory,.!-IJc now 
reti-dated to l^ladras, and thus eiuled this memorable canipa(,vn of 
21 davs. 

, § 2fr.^ A vt-usel was immediately sent to (X'lleutta, to hear the 
tidings to lTast.iu_<rs of the trreatesl, reverse the 10fi«;li.sli arin.-tjiad 
ever sustained in India. He hesitated not a moment; but heut' 
all his enerjries t.A> the ime task of .savin^y the (’amatic. In tln-^e 
wee^ks an army under the veteran Sir Evre Coote, now Com-‘ 
mander-in-(’hicf in Jienjyal, was on its Ai-ay to i\ladra.s, with 
15 lakhs of rujiees, flir the use of the army. Coote reac4jed 
Madras on 5th Kovemher ; but A\ar not able to take tin* field fill 
17th January 1781. Meanwhile JIaiilar had hosiejyed Ar<‘ot. nmi*' 
affer six weeks look it, throufrh the treachery of its Commaudiuit 
who Avsis a llrahmau. Tjicutenaut I'liiit defended Waudowa.^li ia 
a manner that reminds us of C|ive’.o defends of A rent. . ^ 

§ 21. Cobte uiarelied towards Ciiddalor; and Haidar, mar/di- 
ing 100 miles in two <la.ys ami a Ipdf, tooK, uj) a strong position 
Ildar Porto Novo. Coote inst.antly attacked him, and after a , 
battle which la^letl six lumrs, obtained a decisive victory, Haidar 
^ost 10,000 men 'I’i]>ptiTais4'tl the siege of Wandewasb, whjeli 
the heroic Flint had tlnis saved.* 

§ 22. Meanwliile, for the second time, Hastings liad*sent e. 
lai^e armv bv laml to aid a distant Presideifoy. Some Ilralirnau 
Sepoys rdlused to go by sea, and had mutinied. To remove the 
difficulty oI» a sea voyaire, Hastings sent them along the Coaiit by 
land, a distance of 700 miles. (,3olonel J’earco marched on 7th 
Jsnuary 1781 ; and reached Palikat in «luly>. Coote oflected a 
junction with tlii- tbree on the 2nd August. ,, 

§ 23. Haid.-.i met fJoote’s combined forces at tlrf same spot 
where Baillie bn b«‘en defeated, and on the jinniver.sary‘of thiiu 
day, accerdiu!: the lunar year. His astrologers promised him 

another victory < that lucky sjiot (Polliloi:), and on that auspi- 
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cions <iay ^August 27][. Ilaklur Vas however defeated with 
^ severe loss? , 

• A third great battle was^ftyglit at SoHuglxrh, near Vellor, Sep- 
^teinber 27. Coote’s victo*^ was complete. Haidar’^ lasij was 
5,(/00 men, while that of the English did i?ot exeeetf 100. 

Ara(«,rtrieyi now succeedc|^ as (.Jovornor of Madras* 
War had* neeII declared with Holland; and Lord Macartney, wj^h 
a/orce collected from iTIl sides, sent Sir H. Muuro, by whom^,wJfh 
th<?co-operation of the fleet, Nagapatam wsw? taken on,]6t]i No- 
vehi|)er. The noble iiarbour and town of Trineomalce, in (’eyioiij 
was taken from the iTutch in January 178'i. At the {teace of 
^teftailles in 1783, thesoi contpiests were finally made over to 
Eiigland. , 

§ 2A. Colonel liraitliwaite, deceived by tijeaehcroua pfiies, was 
defeated by Tippu tvifli an overwhelming force on the banks of 
Coleroon after an heroic .struggle C)f 26 hour.'*. To counter¬ 
balance this, the garrison of Tellicherijpaftcr having been besieged 
for 18 months, made a sortie, and Look 4,200 of Haidar's troops 
prisonerft-»vith all their baggage, ammunition, and cannon. 'I’liis 
ronsejd tbcVhole Western Coast and Kiirg against ^leir detSsted 
• com]n<*ror. ^ 

§ 26, Haidar was now beirinniiig to despond, a*French 

hrnyiment uiid«r Admiral SulTerin, af»{»oiin'd at Palikat.’ Admiral 
•Hughes eueonntered ami defeated him; l>ut he succeeded hi 
lajiding 2,000 French soldieis and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. 
Hev’cral indecisive eugagennenta were fought by sea and land, of 
wliich the chief was before Ami, 2nd July 1782. 

27- Ailmiral Hiekertoii landeil 4,000 English troops af^ 
]M‘idras, anil iinniediati'ly set ^wil. Madias wa.s a prey to famine, 
.from which ih(‘ deaths were l,J00 a week. Sir E. Cooto too re- 
funied to liengal. He resigned his ecnnmand jrmn ill-healtti. 
'J'he prospects of the English were gloomy on every sitlc ; when tid¬ 
ings arrived of the deMli of i laii^ar on 7th l)(*eember 1782, at 
tlieVge of (‘ighty, of a earhuncle. Utterly unediicaled, bv mere 
force of charaeter and ’ifPill, he raised himself to the lofty eminence 
on wl^ch he stood. “ 
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PART IV. FROM THE AOCXCSSTON OF TTPPU TO'fHE END OF 
THE THH4D MYSOR WAR IN 17‘J2. • 

C • 

^ ^ t , * 

, § 2S. STigpd Sullan. §20. His Campaimi on tbc West.eni Coast. §^30# 
Aided by the French. § 31. The Eii;j;lisli invade Mysor. § 32. The 
Treaty of Maiigalor. § 33. tl'ippu’s nml>itioas ScIicmIiqs, §,3-1( His^Suc-* 
cvtuH against the MuUruttas. § 36. lnYu>ion of^ Malabar. § 3(>. Attack 
oiTTraVancor. § 37. The Third Mys«#.* War. § 3X. Delay in tahhfg 
Scringapafirn. § 39. ^le First Siege of ^eringapatuni. § 40. Timni 
yields to the British. , ,* 

* V 

§ 28. Puriiia and Krislina Rao, two able Hraliman miiiistefs, 
concenloi^ llai(]ar’.s deat.li, and sent ■vvoi:*<l to Tijijiu, wlio W|*s 400 
miJea distant on the iVlalabar Coast. Tifipil *reachcd the troojis 
on the Coromandel Coast on 2nd dannary 1783 ; and found birnsel^t 
at the head of an army of 100,000 men, with 3 erores of rniices 
in hi.s treasury, besides jewl'is and other valu.iblcs to an enormous 


amount. , 

§ 'I'ippu speedily set out for tlic Western Coasf, where he 

imagined the^greatest danger to be. Tlicre lilajor AbingdiJR had - 
rcducqfl<Calie.!|it, and Colonel 11 unibcrstone and Colonel ^Maeleod 
entronehed themselves at Pouaiii. General IVlattlK^ws had ttfkeiP 
possession of llonawar; live large ships belonging to Tipjid bad, 
been taken; and now Bednor v.as given uj) to Alatthews, without 
a struggle. This intelligeiiee took I'ippu tJ> the spot with all.lft^ 
army. .Bednor was re-taken, and subsetpiently !M:mgalur ; though 
both were defended with the utmost gallantry. These sieges lipst 
^im half his army. *■ ^ « 

§ 30. JMeanwCile, General Stuart, who had sut^eeeded Sir K!, 
C*\ote, was ]»crlmps ineajiablo of retrieving the British fortunes iu 
the Carnatic. 'Clic veteran Bu.'tsy, with 2,300 Fnmch troop.s and 
5000 French sepoys, landed at Cuddalor, 4]>ril 10, 1783. Sir K. 
Coote was again sent to take Ifte eomiusind, bur. e.vpirod two days 
after his arrival at Madras, Ajtril 2(iLk. He wa.s one of*the 
gtaiatest of Generals. Stju.art uiifiertook the .^iege of Cucj^dalor. 
Suneriti amJi Hughes fouglit at sea, with no decisive result. 'J'id-'* 
ings happily arrived ol the ipeace of Vcrs.iilles. Biifsy hmiie- 
Jiiatcly ceased all military operalion.s, and re-called the FrdVi'ch 
ollieers in Ti[)[>u’s army. * 

§ 31. An ex[»edition uuder Cloloiud Fnlhmton \ilas now sent into 
the heart- of Mysor. lie took Karur, Diiuligal, Jblkkat, and 
C«)iml)ator. and was on the point of marehiitg for xSoriugapatam, 
when Lord Mauirtney, with strangt* igjioranee o^native ehiu’aoter, 
sent envoys to propose a peace; abd despite t^ill the ti]>|^o.sition of 
lia-stings (whose Indian career wsus drawing to a close), and of 
others, hurried it on, so that "I’ip])u Avas able to make it appear 
that the English were suppliants to him for peace. , 

§ 32. All the surviving Britisxli prisooerli whom Tipjm luid 
treated Avith disgusting and sajjuge cruelty were released, and all 
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(’onqncsis f>?i eitlicr sidowcre to befrcstored. JRaillie, I^Tatlhews, 
sinil »iany#of the bvjivesf. luid been murdered by tlie misereaiit. 

* • Thiiit ended the b'ecoiid Mjyor >Far, in t^, dis};raceful treaty of 
Man^nlefr^ 1784. It rei][uircd another war to undo evil 
*el?t'ct8 of this foolish tretfty. The day^it was .‘^|»iiod, ’Tippxi 
^u-ssi^red his Frencii .‘dh’es that he woult^as soon as iJossIbJe rtinevv 
till* wai»^itTi Miijiland, ^ 

38, Tifipii was n%vr at liberty to caiTy out his own sehomiS. 
fuiatieisio, and his :#iad hatred of the •Knjdis’h, aiubhis fero- 
eify^ dotraet from what wotd<l otljcrwiso be alnu>st a ureat eharac* 
^'V. • In his earoer lofty ambition, some military ‘iCiiius, and con-' 
^giufhnatc bravery wore o*)nspicnous ; but he was wild and vision- 
j^y. 11 is first two expeditions were into K.uiara and Kiirjr, 
vvhcM(%! ti{‘ carrii'd away iqiwards of one hniulred Jthousaiul 
persons, whom he ^’oreilily made into ilusalmans, aucT then dis- 
'• tribal(al them ainotij; bis ;j;arrisnns. 

Ilis next step was to assume the title of “ Ihulshali,’* ’W'tvjch pro- 
pesriy belouijed lo the I'hiiperoi* of Hi'IJi alone; and iniiii tliat 
tiiiK' lii'.^yme nas inserted into the public praycis instead of that 
o’f Sliali At am. * • 

* <; 1H. 'J’ir.pu now had to enemmter a great *ind nressing 

Tlanoer. The .Mahraltas under the rule of Nana K|ii<naviiri*id ti^ 

i/vu conibirwd to eru<h him, ami to slnu'e liis dlminlons. Tlie 
^result was that the Mysorean boldly c:irri<‘d the war into the dis¬ 
tricts nortli of tin; M’limbadra, and brou<j[ht the confederates to 
4*nns. lie agreed t<* pay arrears of Iributc. and to restore the 
captured towns. 'I’licy abandoned the war, acknowledging him 
soi%ruler to the 'I'umhadra. 

^ 3.L 'ripjni Avas now besi 4 le himself w'ith pr^le. He made ai* 
.^xpetlltion into the Malabar <li>triet, where he ollered the Nayars 
the option fif death, or tiie Koran. lie thus conviu'ted or ex¬ 
pelled the Avhf>le population ; and destroyed, accoifliiig to his own 
account, 8,000 tetnplos.* Then' is no doubt that'fipjiu even aimed 
at iTccomiiig a kind of prophet in Ac estimation ol the peojilc. 

^*30. 'rravaiic.or ]r»tl hitherto escaped the horrors of war. 
Its IWj.i had formed a ilefeiisi^’^c alliance witli the English a fiffw 
^ears before. 'ri])pii noAv found out various gricA'amics, which 
rendered A necessary for liim to X’*oiihh the 'J’ravancor Kajd.* 
A<?Cbrdiiigly in Iha'cm!*!* 1780, he made an attack outlie Travan- 
cor lin^s, but*Avas repulsed avIA imineuso loss, escaping almost 
alone; his pal{lnqui*i and all his ornaments, seals and rings, 
haA'ing fallen into the hands of the enemy. • 

' ^ His rage Avas terrible, and he vowed not to leave hj[£ 4 jeucamp- 
mcnt*till ins Itad ttij^en ample revenge. Three luoiMlis were passed 
in prcpari\^ifms, ear^'fully concealed from the English; and kt 
April 1700, he began the tvork in earnest, and was soon inside the 
wall. • 

§ 37. • Lord CornAvallis interfered. A treaty was signed by tlie 
Nizam, in Avhich lu-^ceded (iruiitur, acconling to the tertt\^ of the 
treaty of 17(58 ; and an arrangement Avas made by which he avma to 
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co*operafe in the wav ajjainstT^ippii and to share in €lie territory 
which miwht be taken from him. The MaUratta G.')vemment 
were also invited to jom the coiifedftracy, and were to share iH' 
.the spoftl. Nana Eai’nyvis consents “to this, for his Tear and, 
liatrea of ^rij#]pxl overcimie even his reVncfcince to co-operate with 
the English, , * 1 . • 

Lord Cornwallis now informed Tipjni that his eondn^t if attack¬ 
ing ^ih ally of Phigland had made liitn flu enemy of the British 
power. iJj 01’<1 Cornw^lis came do\Vn fi^pin Calcutta to take the 
command'^of the anny, which advanced up the (irhats at once by 
'the Miigli pass, haN'ing deceived 'I’ippn, by a pretended march 
Amlmr. Bangalor capitulated on 21flt JMarch. Tij>pu botf’ 
marched to defend his capital; and on 13th May, at Arikera,'^a 
short distance from Seringapatam, was ^mght a battle, m<»which 
Tippii sustaine<l a comjilcte defeat. »* 

I 38. {Seringapatam would now have been taken; but the* 
British force and the Nizam’s Contingent were in w.ant. of every 
necessary. Lord Comwiillis was obliged therefore to retnni to 
Madras. A day after his homeward inarch ha<l begun,^he Mah- 
rattfts came up. Their difatoriness had mainly causeil the failure 
of the carap'aign. llari Bant, their (Teneral, was intent oKiy on 
pluiuUvf 

§ 39. Lordl‘Cornwallis employed the remainder* of the year inf 
clearing the Barainahal and reducing Tipi>u’s fortresses, deemed, 
by the Mysoreans impregnable, but taken with ease by the British 
troops In January 1792, his arrangements were complete; and 
the Britisli army took the field willi a s])lendi>nr and eomjiletencss 
pf €<|uipmeiit, wlii(dt astonished all India. On 5th F<‘briiary f^he 
mege of Soringapatam begah. 'I'ippii had strengthened bis dc- 
ir-fenoes to tl>e utmost. They consisted of’ three lines ])rotected by 
3W) cannons, the earthworks covered by an impenetrable hedge 
of thorn. Tlie'^ works were stormed on the ifTght of the Gth, 
with the loss of 530 killed and wounded^* 'J'ip])u lost in killed, 
woumled. nmil deserters, 20,00(1? men. 

Thu siege was pressed on, and TippiUby the advice of “"his 
ofi^ers acceded to the tesins dictated by Lord Cornwallis^ He 
was to cede half his territories, pay 3 crores of rupees, besides* 
tjliirty lakhs to the MahratfcHs, and to give up two dt’ his sons 
as hostages. The treaty was nearly broken off, when 'J'ippu fdfiiid 
that Kurg was included in the territories to be ctxled; but the 
Governoi--Genei*al was ready at once to push on the siege, and 
the Sultavi was obliged fo yield. 

§ 40. ^ The Nizam’s troops and the Mnhrattas had rendered 
no assistance, a4id had even treacherously corresponded with the 
enemy; but Lord Cornwallis divided tlie territory ajfd the in¬ 
demnity money scrupulously with them. Tlie Englis^ territorial 
gain was (1) the district of Dindigal-; (2) the Baramali&l; and 
(8) the district of Malabar, which had been conquered by^-General 
Abercrombie. Kurg was restored to its own Haja. 

. Thus gloriously ended the Tb*rd Mysor War. February 1792. 
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PART V. THE FOURTH MYSOE WAR, 

» 

§ 41. Tippri’s preparations iot war. § 42. '^Hance with the French. 

§ 43. Loid Wellesley’s prepiftanons for war. § Buonaparte promises 
t(f help Tippu. § 45. Tippdti defeated at Se^asfr. § 4B. he English ** 

advance on Setingaivitam. § 47. Tippi'i’s despair. § 48. ThemistOrng of 
Seriim'a\ffalai^. §4^. Death of Tippu. § 50. Colonel Wellesley in comnjpnd 
#t SeriiJgapatam. § 51. •Settlement of Mysor by the Goveruor-Goasralf , 

• § 41. Six years elapsed without any breach of tliis treaty; 
and the two hosta}zcs* were sent back to\heir father in 1794. 
?l^)pu strengtliened hi*»iself, nursed his hatred against the £ng> 
"Yish, entertaiiuMl a body of Froncli officers by whom his army, 
in n1|l its branches, was*brong]it to a state^ of great ef^cieney. 

§ 42. I’he Mfioritins proclamation bi-onght mutters to an issue. 
JLt was put forth by the Governor of the ^lauritius; and announc¬ 
ed that envoys from Tij>pu had arrived in the island, proposing 
an nlliance oifensive and defensive, a?ul a^sking for troops to expel 
thh hhwnUsh from India. A Krench frigate at this time landed 100 
*men, civii^and military, at Mangalor. ^ These on re<aching''Serin- 
ga)Wtain organized a Jacobin (French) Club unefijr the auspices 
’ of “ citizen T'ippu,” planted a tree of liberty, crowned i? with die 
c^ ctf equaVty, and proclaimed the French liupubHc, one and 
indivisible! 

§ 4ti. liord Welle.sley, called on Tippu to disavow his embassy 
► tl 10 Mauritius, and. prepared for war. lie first negoeisited with 

the Nizam (.see Cl*aj), IJL, § 149) and a subsidiary alliance was the 
r»iull., 1798. C-aptain Malcolm (Sir John) contrived to arrange 
4he ])lacing of the Nizara’Si, army 1>n its new footing without loss 
* (jf life. The Peshwa, while refusing to form a subsidiary alliance, 
gave an assurance of his fidelity to the existing engagements. '* 

§ 44. 'riic'f)ircctor.s wrote out authorising war with Tippu, 
and Lord Wellesley niade all his arrangements with promptitude ; 
s3nt down to Maihv'is the 33rd ' Regiment, com^inded by his 
bfotlier, Colonel WeKcsley (aftcrwawls the Duke of Welliqgt’''® ; 
anckhimsclf arrived in M adra.<^ December 31, 1798, and prdi$b^(^d 
’ to uegociatc with Tippii; who tried to procrastiimte, while 4e 
wrote Ut Zanmn Shah, inviting hkn to join the Holy War, ^ 
Viiich the infidel HnglisU were “ to become food for the swords of' 
the pjoits warriors.” [see (Jbap,*X-, § 33]. Buonaparte wrote him, 
that “ he had''arriv«d on the borders of the Red Sea, with an in'- 
numerable and invincible army, full of the desire ol^d.elivering 
him from the iron yoke of Rnglaud !’^ 

I 45. Lord’J^’ellesley and Lord Clive (Go^rnor of Madras, 
son of t|je great (/live) by 4mparalleled efibrts had raised and 
fully equipped a ibrce.of 20,800 men, of whom 6,000 were Euro¬ 
peans. To this was added 10,000 of the Nijsim’s cavalry witlc 
10,00(1 foot under European officers led by Colonel WellesleyantA 
Captain Malcolm, Iffi'ougu nominally commanded by theNjasam’s son 
(see Chap. III., § 149). General . Harris was Commander-in-Ohief 
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tjf the forcefs. Colonels Tleaffaml Brown were in tlnTBarnmalial 
and Coinllmtor; and (jlencral Rttiart connnandcd the* Bombay 




with Ihe loss of 2,000 men, 

$ 4Q. General 
a^ ths Baranmlml 
Prom the^yie he 

thm. Here took pla^, the second 
loss to the Sultan m 1,000 men, while thh Knjrlish lo^t only’69^ 
General Harris now crossed the K^reri, twthe soutli of Senn«raf>a^ 
tom. This movement, secretly carried, out, was nnexpetitod by 
Tippd, anC threw liini.into a state of deep <U'spondcni;v. f 


strur^fjle. 


The 


gapa- 
rosnlt was *a 


§ 47. The whole united army w'us 
15th April. Tippu was iu)w in 


before* Serin^ai)atam bv 


the 15th April. Tippu was iu)w in despair, lie eoiisultcdi 
soothsayers, caused prayers % be oifered inMuhaininadan ^Mosques 
and in Hindu temples; •send A-nkjl^ to propose lt‘rrns of jieace; 
and then in raije and mortification refuse<l fo yiehl to ^ terms, 
impo^l by L^rd HarTis. No trace of coiuimm s( 3 nse‘ or geni|cal- ‘ ^ 
ship is dyjcemible in his behaviour at this period, ^ 

•§ 48.* The ^i|eacb, on the south-western face of the fortifica¬ 
tions, was repoi“ed practicable on the evening of Aftiy 3rd. 15^. * 
tore day-break on the 4tli, General Baird, who had for four years • 
be^n.a prisoner in the dungeons of the city, lc<l the troops t <4 
the ,assault. In seven minutes the llritislr l^ag was ])Iarited on • 
the auxnmit of the breach. The two columns, ai'ter eiicounterin<» 



kiiiT tinder an archway, beneath a lieap of slain.^ It 


palan 

aiu 'uuvwA »,* Lfwii,. <i,uii » It was l)uried 

with mititaiy honours the next day ill u beantifnrinansoloum in 
the Ml Bagh. It was ascertij^nod (and if tpkes away any liy- 
gering feeling**!‘f pity for the tyrant), that e-^erv Buroi>ean pn?^i- 
sV-^’>^ken during the siege had b^en pnt tff death by I'ippu. 

^ Sti. Pdraia, the minitfter; Kamar-, d-din, the Chief Ofli«er ; 
liath liaiclid‘, the Snltan>>eldest .son; 'ind all the nrincipai 
‘"dfiioeM, civil and military, ifi>w surrendered tliomaclves. Th^ 

' whole iangdom lay at the feet of th^ victor. Moloncl VV'ellosicy wns 
m de Commandant of the captured city, in which l^e'soon r^lstor- 
vederder and confidence; and the Governor-XSoneral proceeded 
^to tai^e oi^angemeuts for the disposal of the compioied kingdom. 

I 51. Xfee'-conquest undoubtedly rendered Kyglaiid suprame 
Dakhin. ft was the fiist mjmi'e ’tation o# that wonderful 
with which English wars in Indiii liave ever since been 
v^joidida^tQted. remained to show an example of mockration in 


raem- 


The arrangements made were tlfese; 

of Tippu was set asid^; and -its*:_ 

removed Ikk Vifilpr, where a suitable provision was 
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•« 2ud. The nr^resentatire of tlio ancient Hindi! rqjlil 
family*'^ chiUj of 5 yeare (»f apre, was Hying with hfe mother in an 
* obsciite hut iu the isubnrbs. They were Wdught Hirth from their 
"obscuiity, a id the child, ^hese nr'*e wai '^rishnaraj ’Wadeyar 
Bahadur, wa' put up<»n the throne. - 

Srd^^ The CJompany took possess m of Kanara, Ciini- 
bator, a’ d the Wyurad. 

ti(A. The districts of Gurramk'»tta, Gutti,* and 
near Haidiu-abad, were made over to the Nizam. 


PaUT VI. AFFAiaS SUBSEQUENT TO THE DEATH OF TIPPU. 

. § rr2. Government, under Puniia and General Wellesley. § 53. Bad 
g(>vei'i)ni<!i)( under the Raj&. § 54. Interventioii of the British Govern- 
** inent. §, 55. The adoption of an Iieir, the present Mafaaraji. 

* * ■ ' * < ' 
^ .^2. I>ur5*.g tiie minority of the young Raja . who was thus 
«s-t up by the Eiiglisb, the able minister Puriii''condt 'ted - 
^aliiiirs of tbc kingdom. Geiiersil Wellesley remanied,-*duruig 'tl^ 
intervals of In'- campaigns, till March 1805, t» discharge the 
duties of Con. nissioucr of Mysor; and by hi ‘ adiuinistr^cm 
conferred permanent benefits upon the people. 

^ 53. In 1812, Puyiiia retired, and vias handsomely penSkOaed^*- • 
^ •and Linga llaj was mode Diwan, with diminished powers., /The 
Ibija soon dis.sij)atod the trejisure, and so oppressShd his sumec'ii 
that a rebellion broke out. The troops were unpaid and the 
ipS'ats were gi*om»d doAvii by axcessive and arbitrary'taxation. 

§ 54. In 1882, the British Government ii.teribted, jnn^ 
treaty of 1799 recpiired them to do. The mismanagement' had 
IV b<*en so gross, and tlu_ Raja had been so entirely'"'eaf to adliee 
\ pressed upon him, tha it. was .> that the Governor-Genc^l 
rouht do nothing b’uiake’th*- entire management of the 
from bis hands. Sir T. -Munro, when Governor >of MadlUj^ 
rf.;isited jMysor, and ijersonsilly urged amendment upon the 
liut in va’M. Sir Mark (Jubbon was the first Comudssioner 
the k.,jw system. A'J^boral pension was assigned to the liaj|£.‘ 
The <!oimfcry Itfts been exeepti. nally prosperous from that tim^. . 

§ 55C * I’lie Raja di«d March 27, 1808, without heirEj He, had,, , - 
however, adopte^ 'a 1865 a distant relative called Oh^m ‘ 

In 1867 H« :* MujeiC.y’s Government wete pleased to reeo^, 
'^iijse tins adopHoii; and the yovmg chief has been p-'foclaigl^ 
Mnbtii’ajH of Mysor. He is receiving a training suitjfihle.tohur 
rsuik pud pi'os|.wCts uml<jr the supervisioti of 
by the Par..mount Tower. ' i . 
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